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LESSON I. 

HOW SCHOLARS SHOULD READ. 

The first thing little boys and girls should think 
of, when they b^n to read, is, whether what tl^y 
read can be plainly beard by every one in the room. 
You know, children, that you may be heard, aad 
yet not be plainly heard. 

I have known some children read in such a way, 
that when I was sitting at the other side of the room« 
tt^ir voices sounded much like the buzz of a hum- 
ble-bee, and I could not tell what they were read- 
ing about. 

The next thing in reading is, to place the empha- 
sis on the right words. Perhaps you do not know, 
what emphasia means. I will tell you. When yo« 
place the emphasis on a woid you speak it more 
strongly than the other words. 

If you were sent to the door, to call a-boy whose 
name was James, perhaps you would say, " James, 
the teacher says youmust come in.'' Here you would 
I^aoe the emphasis on the words James and in. The 
words on which the emphasis is placed, are called th% 
emphaiical words. 

One tiling more I wish you to remember; and 
that is, to notice the stops. At a comma, you should 
make cfuite a short stop : not longer than you would 
be in speaking the word — • and. At a s^oucolon, or a 
colon, you should stop a little longer than at a comma ; 
aad at a period, longer still. 

1 
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You will not often find a book, in which all the 
stops are just as they should be ; you should there- 
fore make the same stops when you read, as when 
you talk. You should also speak your words, when 
reading, as when talkmg. 



LESSON II. 

THE GIRL WHO ATE TOO MUCH. 

Bess was a fine girl of eight years old, who could 
run, and jump, and play, for hours. She was strong 
and well, and might have been so for a kmg time, 
if she had been good and done as she was bid. But 
she was too fond of cakes, and would eat all she could 
find ; and she would eat fruit that was not ripe. 

Her mother bid her not to eat so much, or some 
day she would be made sick by the trash she put 
down her throat; but Bess would not mind her. 
one day she became very sick, and was put to bed and 
she had pills to take, which she did not like. 

She was sick eight long days, and lay in bed all that 
time in a dark room. She had such a pain in her 
head, that she could not bear to see the light, or 
hear, the birds sing. When she got up at last, she 
could, not stand or walk, she was so weak. She 
could not, run, or jump, or play, for a long time ; nor 
could she, run in the fields, or eat ripe fruit with the 
good boys, and girls. 

But while she was ill, and could not sleep at night 
she thought a great deal ; and she found that those, 
who told her not to eat too much were good friends 
to her, and that she had done wrong not to mind them. 

When Bess was quite well, she took great care 
about what she ate, and to do all that she was bid to 
do : so she grew strong, and was soon able to walk 
and run again. 

What was Bess too fond of ? What could she eat? Was she' 
sick P How long ? What did she think of while she was siok ? 
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LESSON IIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Weak, not strong. Impudent, saucy. Fierce, 
furious, cruel. Prints, pictures. 

What is the opposite of Sick? Of Tall? Of 
Hard? First? Down? 

LITTLE CHARLES. 

Chaiies was eight years old, and did not know 
how to read or write ; this would have been a great 
shame, had it been quite his own fault ; but it was 
not His old aunt, in whose house he was, lay sick 
in bed more than half the year, and was too weak to 
teach him, nor did she send him to school, till her 
maid, Grace, told her that he was grown so impudent 
that she could not bear him. 

Then his aunt told Grace to take the boy out with 
her, and leave him at school. The first day he went 
with good will ; but when he was there, and found 
what he had to do, he did not like it. So the next 
day, when Grace put on her cloak to go with him, he 
said, ^^ I will not go to school ; I will play with tfie 
cat at home.*^ 

Grace said, ^^ You must go," and took his hand. 
But he gave her a hard slap, and said, ^^ No, I wonH. " 
So Grace said no more, but went out of the room, 
and soon came back wiUia great, tall, strongman, to 
whom she said ^^ take up tl^t child and come with 
me." 

The man did as he was bid ; and Charles did not 
dare to strike him, for he had a fierce look and a 
large stick. So Charles was brought to school in the 
man's arms ; and it made all the boys laugh to see 
him put down on the floor like a bag of corn. 

Grace said it was the way he should go the next 
day, if he was not a good boy. Charles saw there 
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was no help for him, so he thought it best to do at 
once what he was bid. 

At last he found out it was a good thing to go to 
school and learn ; for his poor old aunt was so glad, 
when she heard he could spell and read, that she 
gave him books with prints in them^ of men, and 
beasts, and birds, and trees. 

When Charles had got so far that he could "write 
and cipher, his aunt was so kind as to buy a hors^ 
for him to ride in the fields, and up and down the 
hills that were near her house. So he found it was 
well for him to do as his aunt wished to have him* 



LESSON IV. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS KIND TO OTHERS. 

Ann was a child of five years oid, who was good 
and kind to all. The gfa-ls who #ent to scfadol with 
ber were ibnd of her ,' arid Ae beasbl and birds &» 
round the houae would coi»e when they h«nrcl bttm 
voice. All the ibwis in the yard would run to h^r 
as sooii as they saw her : and. she was gbid when sfa^ 
Imd leave to feed them. 

One day when she came home from sdhocd she met 
her mother, who gave her a oake ; and as it was a fine 
day she went to the field at tlie back <^ the house t6 
eat it. 

She had just sat down by the fence, when a poor 
thin dog came to look at her; she gave him a smdl 
Int <^her cake, and saw him eat it and wag his tail.^ 
Then an old man came out of a poor hut to call 
the dog ; and Ann saw that he too was thin, and pale, 
an<$ sick. 

So she gave him a laige piece of her cake ; and he 
said, ^^ Thank you, good child !'' and ate it, and told 
her that it did him good. The old man and his dog 
th^n went back to th^ hut ajud Ann. ate the small bit 
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oF cake that was left, and Mi much better than if she 
had eaten t^e whole. 

Yet she was fond of cakes ; and I am not sure, if 
the old man and his dog had been fat and strong, that 
she would have thought of giving them a bit, as they 
did not ask for it; but she saw that they were in great 
want, which put her in mind to share with them. 

It was not long before Ann had another cake. As 
soon as she had got it, she went to look for the old man 
and his dog, but could not find them; and she met 
a boy who told her that they were grown fet and well, 
and were gone to their own home, a great way off. 



LESSON V, 

THE GIRL WHO TOLD LIES. 

Rose was a sad girl. She did not tell the truth ; no 
one could trust to a word she said ; and she had got 
such a bad name, that if some one said, ^^ Rose told 
me the grapes were ripe," some one else would 
say, * Then I am sure they are not ripe, for Rose does 
not tell the truth.' 

One morning when there was a hard frost, asi she 
ran by the road side, her foot slid on some ice, and 
she fell down. She felt a great pain in one leg, 
which made her scream and cry out ; and she could 
not move that leg, nor stir from the spot where she 
lay. 

A man who came that way in great haste said, 
"Are you hurt?" and Rose said '«0h! yes : I have 
broken my leg." But when the man saw who 
she was, he thought she did not say the truth, and so 
he went away. 

Then came a girl with a milk-pait on her head, 
and Rose said, " Pray help me; my leg is broke.'^ 
And the girl put down her pail; but she came near 
and saw it was Rose who spoke: then she said, "^ 

1* 
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4m^ mjr thif i« not true, and 1 have no time to lose/' 
So she took up her pail and went on. 

Poor Ro0e ww in great pain, and she toldiw&at 
Ibr^ more, who came by, the ead state she waa in;faat 
a9 tbey dl kneir her, they thought it was lUiey and 
w^mld not 9top* Bo she Iiqr there for two hour9 with 
no one to help her, and thought what a sad thing it 
was that nobody would believe her. 

At last a man oame that way wha did notknow 
9*0110, and said, " Why do you cry and m>oan so ?'' 
9he smd, *^ I have broken my 1^, and no one will 
help me or take me home." This good man then said, 
" Poor child! do not cry sa; I will take you home. " 

So he took. Rose in hi» armsy and brought her 
home ; and though he went slaw, and took care not 
to hurt her, yet she fek great pain, and it made her 
cry and moan by the way. 

Her friends^ wept when they saw her so much 
hurt. Her leg had grown stiflfin the two hours she 
lay on the ground; she felt great pain when the bone 
was set, and she had caught a bad cold. 

She had to lie in bed a long time; and could not 
run or jump for four months; but in this time she 
thought a great deal ; and when the cough shook her 
and hurt her Teg, she felt that if she had been known 
to tell the truth, she might hare had no cough. 

All this made Rose think what a bad thing it vas 
to tell lies ; and when she got well slie did not tell any 
more. And her friends were all very glad, and grew 
very fond of her, wlicn they found that they could 
trust her word. 



LESSON VL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Wise, jvidicious. Gather, to bring together, fdte, 
lazy, not busy. 

Tell me the opposite of Big. Higher. Pleasant. 
Went. Pull. Come. Build. Well. Good. 
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THE IDLE BOY WHO BECAME A GOOD BOY. 

There T?atf a little hov y he was not a big boy, for 
if he bad been a big hoy, I suppose be vrould have 
been wiser ! but this was a little boy, not higher than 
the table, and his pma and mama s^nt him to school. 

It was a very pleasant momiog; the sun shone 
and the birds sung on the trees. Now this little boy 
did not much love his book, for he was but a silly 
little boy as I told you ; and he had a great mind to 
play instead of going to sdiool. 

And he saw a bee flying about, first upon one 
flower, and then upon another ; so he said, Pretty bee ! 
will you come and play with me? But the bee said. 
No, I must not be idle ; I must go and gather honey. 

Then the Uttle boy met a dog > and he said. Dog ! 
will you play with me ? But the dog said, No, I 
must not be idle; I am going to drive the pigs out 
of my master's garden. 

Then the little boy went by a hay-stack, and he 
saw a bird pulling some hay out of the hay-stack ; 
and he said. Bird! yill you come and play with 
me ? But the bird said, No, I must not be idle ; I 
must get some hay to build my nest with, and some 
moss, and some ^ ool. So the bird flew away. 

Then the Uttle boy saw a horse, and be said, Horse ! 
will you play \iithnie? But the horse said, No; 
I must not be idle ; I must go and plough, or else there 
will be no corn to make bread of. 

Then the little boy thought with himself, what, 
is nobody idle? then little boys must not be idle. 
So he made haste, and Mcnt to school, and learned his 
lesson very well and the master said he was a very 
good boy. 
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LESSON VII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Neat, cleanly. Careful, watchful. Cleanse, to 
make clean. 

Tell me the opposite of Remember. Whole. 
Smooth. Little. Dirty. Go. 

ABOUT BEING NEAT. 

I have sometimes seen a child go to school with dir* 
ty hands, a dirty face, and a dirty book ; but I do 
not remember that I erer heard such a child read very 
well, and I am sure nobody could like to look at him. 

A neat scholar will wash his face and hands before 
he comes to school, and be very careful to keep his 
dothes and books free from dirt. And he will want 
to have the school room kept very neat. He would 
sweep ii himself, almost everyday, ratherthan have 
the floor covered with leaves and dirt. 

If he has a writing-book, you will not see a single 
Mot in the whole of it. The corners of the leaves 
win not be rolled over, like a dog's ears, but will be 
kept smooth and clean. A neat scholar will not go 
into a house without cleaning his shoes, if they are 
dirty. He will spit as little as may be ; and will not 
whittle chairs or benches. 



LESSON VIIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Gnaw, to wear away by biting. Delighted, much 
pleased. Allow, to permit. — Children are not al- 
lowed to be noisy at school. Troublesome, giving 
trouble. — A scholar who does not come to school in 
season, is troublesome ; because he disturbs others. 
Sip, to drink a little at a time. Angry, very much 
displeased. Persuade, to make another willing, by 
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talking to him or treating him kindly. Presently, 
soon. Thrust, to push. Appear, to be in sight. 
Valiid>k, worth a great deal. 

Tell me the opposite of better. Of Always. Mis- 
tress. Loved. Summer. Nothing. Danger. Car- 
ry. Found. Sorry. Mother. 

MARY AND HER KID. 

Kids are little goats. Goats do not like to lire ki 
the streets and houses, Uke the dogff. Goots lore 
to run and jump about in the woods, and to gnatr 
the bark of trees. A goat is a littie larger than a 
sheep. 

It is between two and three feet high; that is 
about as high as a table. Goats give very good milk. 
People carry them to sea, because they are smaller 
than cows, and do not take up so much room in the 
ship* 

The skins of goats are made into leather. The 
skins of kids make rery nice gloves. Handles f<Hr 
kliires and forks^ «pe nmie o£ goat»' homs« Thehr 
flesh, tallow, and hair are also valuable. 

Mary, a little girl, who lived in a place wlicre^ 
there are many goats, taking a walk one day, found 
a little kid ; its mother, the old goat, had left it ; it 
was almost dead. 

Mary felt sorry for the poor little kid ; she took it 
up, hugged it in her arms, and carried it home with 
her. She begged her mother to let her keep the kid 
for her own. Her mother gave her leave. Mary got 
a basket full of clean straw, and laid it on the warm 
hearth^ for a bed for the kid. She warmed some milk 
and held it to him to drink. The kid drank it, and 
licked Mary's hands for more. Mary was delighted 
when she saw him jump out of the basket, and lun 
about the room ; presently, he lay down again, and 
took a comfortable nap. 

The next day Mary gave her kid a name ; she cal- 
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led him Capriole. She showed him to all the family, 
aod allowed her little brothers and sisters to pat him. 

Capriole soon followed Mary all about the house ; 
trotted by her side into the yard ; ran races with her 
in the fields; and fed out of her hand. He soon 
grew troublesome, and thrust his nose into the meal 
tub. Sometimes he got a blow for sipping the milk. 

Capriole's Uttle horns soon began to appear, and a 
white beard soon sprouted at the end of his chin. He 
grew bold enough to fight when he was angry, and 
sometimes threw down Colin, Mary's little brother, 
into the dirt. Every body said, " Cq>riole is getting 
too saucy ; he must be sent away, or be taught to be- 
have better. " 

Mary always took his part, and let him do as be 
pleased. Capriole loved his little mistress dearly. 
Near to Mary's house, were some laige fields, and 
some tall rocks ; a little further off was a high hill. 

One fine summer's day, Mary had finished her 
morning's work, and wanted to play with her kid. 
She looked about the house door and could not sea 
Capriole. She then ran to the field, and called aloud 
"Capriole! Capriole!" expecting to see him come 
running towards her. No Capriole came. 

Her heart b^an to beat. "What can have become 
of him ? Somebody must have stolen him* Perhaps 
the neighbours' dogs have killed him. Oh my Ca* 
priole! my dear Ci^riole I I shall never see you a- 
gain." 

Mary b^an to cry; but die still went on, looking 
all arouiid, and caHing "Capriole ! Capriole !" After 
a while she heard the voice of Capriole. She looked 
up, and saw her little goat, standing on the edge of a 
high rock ; she was afraid to call him, lest he should 
jump down and break his neck. 

There was no danger ; Capriole had run away from 
his mistress ; he liked the fields and the rocks better 
than he liked Mary. She waited for him, however, 
till «he was tjred, cmd then went home, and got her 
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little brothers to go back with her, to the foot of the 
hill. They carried some bread and milk for Capriole, 
but they could not persuade him back again: he had 
found a herd of goats, and they were playing t<^ther. 
So Mary bade him good bye. 

What IS a kid ? What do goats love to do! How hiffh are 
goats ? Where carried ? Of what use are their skins ? Horns ? 
The skins of kid ? What did Mary do with the kid she found ? 
What else ? What did he soon become ? What was said of 
him? What became oi him? 



LESSON IX. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Depend, to rely on. Affronted, provoked. Deter- 
mined, resolved. Convenience, ease, accommodation. 

Tell me the opposite of Lend. Willing. Proper. 
Lost. Run. Night. 

MARY AND SARAH. 

Mary. I wish you would lend me your thimble, 
Sarah, for I can never find mine when I want it* 

Sarah. And why can you not find it, Mary ? 

Mary. I am sure I cannot tell, but if you do not 
choose to lend me yours, I can borrow of somebody 
else. 

Sar(ih. I am willing to lend it to you, but I should 
like to have you tell me why you always come to 
me to borrow v hen you have lost any thing ? 

Mary. Because you never lose your things, and al- 
ways know where to find them. 

Sarah. And how, think you^ do I ah^ ays know 
where to find my things? 

Mary. How can I tell ? If I knew I might some- 
times contrive to find my own. 

Sarah. I will tell you the secret if you will hear 
it. I have a set place for every thing, and after I 
have done using a thing, I always put it in its proper 
place, and never leave it to be thrown about and lost. 
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Marjf. I never can find time to put my things 
away; and who waatg, as soon as die has used a 
thing, to have to run and put it away, as if one's 
life depended upon it ? 

Sarah. Your life does not depend upon it, Mary, 
but your convenience does ; and let me ask, how much 
more time will it take to put a thing in its proper 
pfaice than to hunt after it when lost, or borrow of 
your friends ? 

Mary. WeU, I will never borrow of you again, you 
may depend upon it. 

SarcA. Why, you are not affronted, I hope. 

Mary. No but I am ashamed, and am deter- 
mined before night to have a place for every thing, 
and to keep every thing in its place. 

How can one always know whereto find thin^? What de- 
pends on doing this? What else ? The convenience of others. 



LESSON X. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Meadow, moist level ground, covered with grass 
and flowers. Clust^, a bunch. Aflectionate, fond, 
tender. Trouble, uneasiness. Playful, sportive, live- 
ly. Overjoyed, much pleased. Caper, to jump about 
playfully. Dispute, to say a thing is not so. Credit, 
honor, character. Intend, to mean. Wholesome, 
healthy. Fruit, apples, pears, cherries, &c. Greedy, 
eager to eat. 

Tell me the opposite of Large. Ripe. Pleased. 
Happy. Ran. Best. Glad. Agree. Foolishly. Kind. 
Great. Carried. Sick. 

JACK AND HIS SISTERS. 

There was a lai^ grapevine that ran up an oak 
tree in a meadow, about half a mile from the bouse. 
Tlj^e vine bung full of grapes, in large dusters. When 
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they were ripe and very fine, Jack invited his sisters to 
go there with him one fair day, and get some. The 
little girls were so pleased with going that they were 
ready in two minutes. 

Their mother smiled to see them go off so brisk and 
happy, and so affectionate to each other. " Little 
birds," she said to herself, as they went out through 
the gate, " they have no trouble or care." 

Amnon, the pet lamb, ran playfully along after the 
children, and Mary said they could let him go as well 
as not. Jack let down the bars for the girls, and the 
lamb skipped through with them. 

When little Betsey came under the vine, and saw 
the great bunches of grapes over her head, she jump- 
ed and hallooed, " O ! O ! O ! I never did see such 
a sight, in all my life. What a parcel ! O, I wish 
my ma was here, to see this grape tree." 

The pet lamb cared nothing about the grapes ; but, 
seeing Betsey so overjoyed, seemed to think she was 
playing with him. He began to hop up and down too, 
and they both jumped and capered very much alike. 

The grapes were indeed very fine. Mary said they 
were nearly as large as robins' eggs, almost as sweet as 
honey, and that she had never taisted any half so good.. 
The color was dark purple. The vine ran over the 
whole of the oak tree. 

Jack climbed up among the branches, and the girls 
held their aprons to cktch the beautiful clusters, as he 
threw them down^ till they got their aprons heaping 
full. Then he gambled down to the lower limb, and 
jumped from that to the ground. 

" Now, girls," said he, *'I will tell you wliat we will 
do. We will spread tliese grapes on this clean grass, 
and sort them and pick out the very best bunches to 
carry home to pa and ma." " O yes,'' said Mary, 
*^ that is right ; so we will." 

" Yes, brother Jack," said little Betsey, "you are a 
good boy." She was pleased about giving the best 
grapes to her father and mother, though the little par- 
rot could hardly speak all her words. 
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^^ They wiH be glad/' said Jack/< to see that we 
think so much about them." '^ Yes/' said Mary ; 
" and another thing ; let us agree never to quarrel and 
be cross to each other." 

^^ If you see me get angry, and act foolishly, do you 
tell me of it, so that I may leave it off, and behave bet* 
ter, and I will do the same with you ; because it is 
very bad for brothers and sisters to dispute, and you 
know father and mother are always so pleased, when 
they see us kind to each other/' 

" Yes, I know that," said Jack : " We can never 
pay our parents all we owe them, for being so good to 
us ; but we ought to do all we can to make them hap- 
py and keep up the credit of our family." The little 
girls both said they would try with all their might. 

^^ Yes," said Jack, ^^ that is what all good children 
should do. When I become a great man, pa and 
ma will be old grey-lieaded people, and have wrin- 
kles in their faces, like old Mr. Allen and his wife ; 
and then I intend to take care of them." 

When they carried home the grapes to their mother, 
Mary said, " Did you ever, in your life, ma, taste any 
thing so good ?" " They are very line, indeed, my 
dear," said Mrs. Halyard. '^ We picked out all the 
best, ma," said Mary, " for you and pa." " Ah, my 
children, " said their mother, '^ then I shall tell your 
father of that good action, when he comes, and he 
will like the grapes very much." 

" Ma" 'said Jack, " are not grapes very whole- 
some to eat ?" " Yes, my son/' said she, " most 
kinds of fruit are wholesome, if they are ripe ,and 
eaten a little at a time." 

^< The best thing may become hurtful, when taken 
to excess ; iand children frequently make themselves 
sick, with good things, by being too greedy. To be 
sure, people must eat, in order to live ; but I wish my 
diildren always to remember that eating is not the 
chief thing they are to live for." 
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LESSON XL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Hut, a poor small house. Vegetable, a plant, aa 
herb. Cuachman, one who drives a coach. Pious, 
religious. Amuse, to please with harmless play. It 
sometimes means to deceive artfully. Innocent, that 
which doefc not hurt. Infant, a very young child. 
Food, victuals. 

Tell me the opposite of Able. Of Near. Open. 
Busy. Poor. Honest. Often. Old. Found. 
Cold. Out. Asleep. Some. Useful. Fetch. 

THE OLD MAN AND LITTLE PETER. 

There was once a poor old lame man ; he had been 
a soldier, and had almost lost the use of one leg, so 
he was not able to do much work. He built himself 
a little hut, and nmde a garden where he planted 
potatoes, beans, and such oCh^ vegetables as he want- 
ed toeat« 

All the money he got was given to him by people 
for opening a gate near his hut. People riding in 
coaches do not like to have the coachman leave the 
horses to open a gate ; they are willing to give any 
body a few cents to do it for them. 

The money which the poor man got in this way 
was enough to buy him clothes, and such other things 
as he wanted. This poor man was very honest, so 
every body thought well of him. He was pious, too ; 
he prayed to God every night and morning; he 
thought of God often, and he tried to please God. 

This old man, in a walk one day found a little kid, 
that had lost its mother, and was almost starved. He 
look it home, and fed it, and nursed it, so that it grew 
very large and strong. He called the goat Nan. 

Nan loved her master ; she ran after him like a little 
dog, and ate the grajui which grew round his door. 
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She often played very prettily, so that she amused her 
master with her innocent tricks. The old man would 
lift up his eyes and thank God, that he had given him 
this faithful creature. 

One cold night in the beginning of winter, the old 
man thought he heard a child cry ; he got up, lighted 
a candle, went out at the door, and looking all about, 
he soon found a little baby lying on the ground. The 
old man knew not what to do. 

" I can hardly take care of myself,'" said he ; " what 
shall I do with a poor infant ? If I leave it here, the 
little creature will die before morning. I will take it 
in, and give it some food.'' 

Saying this he took up the little boy, who was 
covered with only a few ragi. The infant smiled, and 
stretched out his arms towards the old man. When 
he had brought it into the hut, he called his goat. 
Nan ; her little kid was just dead, and she had milk to 
spare. 

Nan was quite willing to nurse the little boy ; he 
picked ti^ he had enough, and then fell asleep^ The 
old man took the child to. his bosom, and went to bed. 
He felt happy, because he had done a good action. 
Early next morning, he waked, and gave the in&nt 
some of Nan's milk. 
*^ Who knows,'' said the old man, ^^ but this ciiild may 
live to be a man, and that God will mak e him good and 
happy. When he grows bi^er he will be a comfort to 
me ; he will learn to be useful, to fetch my wood, and 
dig in the garden.'' 

The little boy grew fast, and loved the old man 
dearly ; and he loved the goat too. She would lie 
down, and little Peter would crawl on his hands and 
knees close to her, and go to sleep in her bosom. 

In a short time Peter could walk, and he soon learned 
to talk a littl6. He called the old man " Daddy," 
and the goat he called ^^ Mammy." He used to run 
about after his Mammy. 

At night the old man would take Peter upon his 
knee, and talk to hinn whye their supper was boiUn;^ 
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over the fire. When Peter grew bigger, he opened 
the gate for his Daddy, and learned to get the break- 
fast and dinner. The old man used to tell Peter sto- 
ries, and amuse him very much. 

Can you tell me something you are able to do? Something 
else? Something you are not able to do? Something which is 
work ? Something else? What is better than money? Why? Who 
makes doors? Of what? The hinges? Of what? How? What 
is iron made of? What are candles made of? What else gives 
light' 



LESSON XII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Desire, wish. Grieved, made sorrowful. Grateful, 
feeling that another has been kind. Daddy, a child's 
name for father. 

Tell me the opposite of Faithful. Of Crying. Fast. 
Lady. Long. Gave. Day. 

MORE ABOUT LITTLE PETER. 

The old man had a great desire that his darling 
should learn to read and write, but he had neither 
books, nor pens, nor paper. In the summer the old 
man would sit at his cottage door, and draw letters in 
the sand ; he taught Peter their names, and taught 
him to make them. Peter soon learned all the letters 
of the alphabet, and he soon learned to put them to- 
gether, in syllables and words. 

About this time Peter's faithful nurse, Nanny, died. 
While she was sick, Peter took great care of her ; he 
tried to make her take food, and held her head upon 
his little bosom. All would not make her well ; she 
'died, and Peter was veiy much grieved. 

The poor goat was buried in the garden ; Peter 
would go there, and call upon his mammy, and ask her 
why she had left him. One day as he was calling 

2* 
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Nanny, and crying, a lady came atong in a carriage : 
she overheard Peter. 

As soon as Peter heard some one call, "open the 
gate," he ran as fast as he could. The lady asked him 
whom he was calling, and why he cried so. Peter an- 
swered, it was for his poor mammy^ that was buried in 
the garden. 

" How did your mammy get her living ?" asked the 
lady. " She used to eat grass," said Peter. The lady 
did not know what he meant ; but the old man came 
out of his hut, and told her the whole story of Peter. 

She looked at the boy, who had dried up his tears, 
and was playing at the coach door ; she was much 
pleased with him. " Will you go with me, little boy?" 
said she ; " I will take care of you if you behave well." 

"No," said Peter, " I must stay with daddy ; he has 
taken care of me for a long time, and now I must take 
care of him." The lady was pleased with this ans^ver; 
it showed Peter to be a grateful boy. 

She put her hand in her pocket, and took out her 
purse ; she found half a dollar in it, which she gave to 
Peter, and bid him buy some shoes and stockings ; 
then she went away. 

Peter knew how to use money ; he had been sent 
to buy bread, and such things as his daddy wanted ; 
but he did not know much about shoes and stockings. 
He had seen them upon oti ers, but he had never worn 
i^ny in his life. The next day the old man made him 
go to the town and lay out his money. 

Peter had not been gone long, before his daddy saw 
him come back, without his shoes and stockings. 
" What have you done with your money, Peter ?" said 
the old man. 

" Daddy," answered Peter, " I went to the store, and 
just put on shoes and stockings, but I did not like 
them ; so I laid out the money for a warm waistcoat for 
you; winter is coming, and you will be cold." 

Did Peter have any books ? How did he learn to read ? What 
became of Nanny ? What can you tell me of the lady ? Was 
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Peter willingr to ^ honie with her? Why? What did this 
show him to be ? What did she give him ? For what ? Did be 
buy them ? What did he buy? 

Can ^ou name something which you have a desire to do? 
Something else ? Something else ? Something you have a desire 
not to do ? Should we always be grateful to those who take care of 
us? Who takes care of you? Of all people? Are children 
/grateful who do not mind their parents ? Their teachers? Who 
do not thank God for taking care of them ? If Peter had chosen 
to buy warm clothes for himself, while the old man who took 
eareof himhad none, what would he have been ? 



LESSON XIII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Obedience, doing as one is told. Difficult, hard, 
not easy. Fatigued, tired. J*atient, willing to wail 
quietly. 

LITTLE HARRY. 

" Grandmother, when do you think; mother will be 
«t home ?" said little Harry, as he seated himself 
upon the floor at her feet. 

" It will not be long before we shall see her," said 
his grandmother, '•' as it is almost dark." 

'' I wish it would grow dark faster," said Harry, 
"for I want to tell her about my shoes, and all that 
lady said." 

" You must try to be patient, my little boy," said 
his grandmother; and she took off her spectacles, 
and la) ing aside the apron she was mending for Har- 
ry, took him up in her lap. This little boy loved his 
grandmother, and always liked to sit in her lap. 

" What is the reason, grandmother, that you wear 
spectacles ? I should not think you could see to work 
or read with them. When I put them on, I can but 
just see you : and you look so funny, that I can hardly 
tell where your eyes and nose are." 

" My eyes are not so good as yours are, Harry, and 
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I could not see to work at all without these specta- 
cles." 

"But I thought old people could do every thing a 
great deal better than little boys, said Harry." 

" They know a great deal better how to do things, 
but they often cannot do them as mcH/' said his 
grandmother: " they often cannot see as well, or hear 
as well, or walk as well ; but then they can teach little 
boys a great deal, and tell them what they can do with 
their eyes, and their ears, and their Lmbs, to make 
them useful before they grow old." 

" What can I do with my eyes, grandmother , that 
is useful ?'* said Harry. 

" A great many things, my dear ; you can find my 
needle when I happen to drop it, and you kno.v you 
have learned to thread it for me ; and when my spec- 
tacles are out of the way, you know I say, *come, 
Harry, bring my spectacles for me ;' and when you come 
and use yout eyes for me, you make them useful, and 
make me very happy to think that besides my ov^n 
eyes, I have a pair in your little head.*' 

" I hope, grandmother, you will always let me 
thread your needles for you," said Harry ; " and I dare 
say there are some other things I might do for you if 
jou would let me." 

" There are other things that you already do for me," 
said his grandmother ; << besides helping me with your 
eyes, you sometimes also use your feet for me. Don t 
you remember when I was sick the other day, you 
went to the Doctor's for me ? and often when my 
old limbs are tired, you use your young ones, and 
bring me what I want, while mine are resting." 

While Harry and his grandmother were talking to- 
gether in this pleasant way, the time wiiich Harry 
thought would be so long, was passed, and his mother 
came home. 

As soon as Harry saw her, he jumped down and ran 
to her saying, "Mother, mother, I have got a pair 
of shoes ; now may I not go to school ?" 
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" I am too tired to attend to you now, Harry," said 
his mother ; " so run off.'* 

Harry was grieved at his mother's not hearing the 
long story he had to tell her about his shoes ; but he 
left her as soon as she bid him, and did not say a word. 
Harry had learnt the best lesson a little boy can learn, 
which is obedience, and he did not find it so difficult 
to be quiet, as some children might suppose. 

Harry's mother was strong, and had been out doing 
a hard days work, and w s s > much fatigued that she 
felt too sick to talk till she had taken her supper. 
When she felt better, she said, " now Harry, you may 
come and tell me about your shoes ; how did you get 
them r 

Harry now began to tell his mother all about the 
lady who had been there in the morning, and brought 
him the shoes. 

" It was the same lady, mother, that came the other 
day, and told you about that school, where they teach 
children to read and count, and show them pictures 
and tell them stories. Now, another, may I nqt go ? fq* 
the lady said she wanted me to go, and she brought me 
these shoes on purpose." 

^^ Yes, child, you shall go, and I will bless them that 
keep you out of mischief, and give you more leam- 
mg. 

- When Harry had got his mother's leave to his go- 
ing to school, he went to bed. He did not yet know 
that when he lay down to sleep, the Being who made 
the sun to shine, took care of him in the night, and 
alwa} s watched over him. He had not yet learned 
that when he was good, he pleased this good Being, 
who made the whole world and every thing in it. 

What can you tell me about little Harry ? About his grand- 
mother? Mother? , 

Should children always try to be patient when they have to 
wait for what they want ? Should children practise obedience ? 
To whom ? To whom else ? When do they not practise it ? Can 
you name something which you would find diflBcult ? JJo you 
pever get fatigued? When? Who makes the sun to shine? 
W ho ma<}e Uie worl4 ? 
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LESSON XIV. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Enter, to go in. Repeat, to say over. Attentively, 
carefully. Quiet, still. 

Tell me the opposite of Much. Of Black. Ask 
Right. Forget. 

MORE ABOUT LITTLE HARRY. 

The wished-for morning soon canoe, and Harry 
awoke full of life, and was soon in readiness to go ta 
school with his mother, who was glad to take her little 
boy to a place where so good care would be taken of 
him. 

And now we suppose Harry in a school-room for the 
first time. When he went in, he felt a little troubled 
at seeing so many faces he did not knew; and he 
thought he should rather be in his grandmother's lap 
than even in this school, where he had so much wished 
to come. 

But the school-mistress spoke very kindly to him 
and showed him some pictures ; and after she had 
talked with him a little while, Harry was willing to 
stay, and in a short time felt as happy as he expected 
to feel. 

It so happened that he was seated on a bench with 
a little boy he knew, and thip made him feel quite at 
home. After a little while, all the boys i?nU girls were 
seated in their difibrent places, and when all was quiet, 
the school-mistress spoke to the children a|l together, 
and asked them if they would like to repeat their morn- 
ing hymn. 

All that were old enough then stood up, and repeat- 
ed something which Harry did not quite understand. 
They were singing a morning hymn. He did not 
know v^'hat a morning hymn meant. It ^ as not long, 
however, before Harry understood that a morning hymn 
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was a song of praise God to for taking care of us through 
the nighty lind for letting us enjoy another day. 

After this the school-mistress went to a large black 
slate, and with a piece of white chalk made some let- 
ters. Harry noticed every thing she did. When she 
made one letter, she asked the children its name. 
They almost all said, A. 

Harr^ looked at this letter very attentively, and saw that 
it seemed to stand upon tv\o legs dnd had a little bar 
across it. She then made anothjer letter that was like 
a ring, and this was O. And another which looked like 
a gate, and this was H. 

Harry kept his eyes all tlie lime on the slate, and no- 
ticed the difference in the letters, so that he might re- 
member them when he saw them again. The school- 
mistress saw how attentive Harry had been, and when 
the lesson was over, she went up to him and said, 
^< }Our name is Harry, is it not, m^ little boy? " 

" Yes ma'am," said Harry. 

'^ I shall remember, then," said sbe,'^ and always 
call you by your right name, Harry and nt Billy, or 
Tommy, and }OU must try to remember to call all my 
letters by their right names ; I hope the next time you 
see them you will not forget their names, and 1 will 
try not to forget yours." 

Wliat troubled little Harry when he first went into school ? 
How did the mistress speak to iviui? Whom did he sit with ? 
What did the scholars repeat ? What is meant by morning 
hymn ? How did the teacher show the children the letters 9 



LESSON XV. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Differ, to be unlike. Pouch, a small bag. Chapi 
(pran. diop) the upper or under part of an animal*! 
mouth. Down, soft feathers. Jaw, the bone of the 
mouth in which the teeth are fixed. Torpid, dull, 
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stupid. Gluttonous, fond of eating a great deal. 
Food, victuals. Surface, the outside. 

Tell me the opposite of Wet. Of lazy. Under. Emptj . 
Downwards. 

Do J ou know why the rain does not make the 
birds very wet ? Why, it is because their feathers are 
oily, so that the rain does not easily soak through them. 
Their wings are very strong. A swan could break 
a man's leg with his wing. 

THE PELICAN. 

The Pelican is a large bird weighing over twenty 
pounds. It differs from all other birds in its bill, and 
the great pouch under it* 

The pouch bangs at the lower edge of the chap, 
and will hold fifteen quarts of water ; it reaches the 
\rhole length of the bill to the neck : this bag is 
covered with a very soft down, and when empty can 
scarcely be seen, as the bird wrinkles it up into the 
lower jaw. 

These birds are very torpid and very gluttonous. 
When in search of food they fly over the water with 
one eye turned down.^ards, and as soon as they see a 
fish near the surface, they dart down swiftly, and are 
almost sure to seize it and store it up in their poucli. 

Why do not birds get quite wet when it rains ? How much will 
a pelican weigh ? How much more than a hen ? Four or five times 
as much. What han^s at the lower edge of the pelican's under 
chap ? How much will it hold ? 



LESSON XVI. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Ambition^ desire of honor. Jovial, merry. Resolute^ 
bdd, determined. Tattling, apt to tell tales. 

Major Wilson had a son, named Isaac, about ten 
years old, and Isaac was inclined to be quite idle, and 
(Childish. His father was very anxious to have him do 
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we\l ; but was afraid he would never make a man of 
honor and usefulness. 

Isaac was a stout, hearty boy ; but he seemed to 
have no manly ambition. In the winter he would sit 
moping in the corner, without reading so much as a 
newspaper, or caring whether Canada was North or 
South from the United States. 

The neighboring boys, one cold day in February, 
had a jovial time, skating, and sliding down hill on 
their sleds. Some of them ran, as brisk as squirrels, 
to ask Major Wilson to let Isaac come and play with 
them. " O yes, by all means," said Major Wilson : " I 
was once a boy myself: 

" Yes, I'm for the lad that's active in play, 

" And thorough at work ; thaf s much the best way." 

^' Go Isaac, by all means, and have a lively time with 
your mates :' but Isaac, scowling, shrugged up his 
shoulders and said he did not want to play in the 
cold. " Poor little child," said Solomon Belmot, " he 
wants his hands wrapped up in his mamma's warm 
apron." So these boys ran back to the rest to enjoy 
their sport. 

" Halloo, boys," said the others, " where is Isaac ?" 
'< O," said Solomon, " he is sitting in the corner to 
keep the cat from eating the tongs. That is all he will 
ever be good for r the ninny is too lazy even to play." 

This Solomon Belmot lived at a place called *' Briar 
Hill," on account of the multitude of black-berries 
which grew there. Solomon was an active lad among 
theboy s, and heartily earnest, in whatever he engaged ; 
buthe w as so very fond of a joke, that he would often 
say things a Uttle improper, in order to make people 
laugh. 

This turn of mind was unfortunate, and sometimes 
created difficulty, where he did not intend it. He was 
more inclined to practise this harshness of speech be- 
cause his mother did so, though she was a good sort of 
a woman in other respects, and had the name of 

3 
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making tlie best cheese of any farmer's wife about 
"Briar Hill." 

Major Wilson was mortified, at having such an idle 
lubber as Isaac for a son. He was much troubled to 
determine what to do with him. After some time he 
thought of Jack Halyard, and concluded that the best 
thing he could do, would be to get so good a scholar 
to come and live a while at his house. 

Jack's father agreed to let him go home with Major 
Wilson : but told him to be careful not to spend his 
time in boyish play with Isaac, and do him more hurt 
than good. This was in tbe month of May. 

Jac stayed five weeks, and in all that time went 
home only once. During these five weeks, Isaac was 
so altered, he hardlv appeared to be the same boy. 

He was more active, more resolute, more manly in 
his conduct, had better ideas of things, and began to 
love learning. 

Before that time Isactc was afraid to go out alone 
after dark ; but Jack cured him of that foolish whim, 
and many others. He used to make up a pitiful face, 
and think he was almost killed, if he hurt his finger or 
toe ; but after Jack had been with him, he was asham- 
ed to snivel or squeal for every trifiing afiair. 

One day, as they were in a pasture together, Isaac 
was frightened almost to death, at tbe sight of a rattle 
snake. He ran and screamed, as if the terrible creature 
was going to swallow him alive ;but Jack, without be- 
ing at all afraid, got a good stick and killed the snake. , 

What sort of a boy was Isaac ? What did Solomon say of him ? 
What kind of a boy was Solomon? What mortified Major Wil- 
son ? Whom did he send for? Is it a good thing to be resolute ? 
Why ? Of what did Jack cure Isaac ? 
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MORE ABOUT ISAAC WILSON. 

« These animals," said Jack, « I have heard my father 
say, are like tattling, mischief-making people : they 
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are ver^' poisonous ; but dangerous only when they 
creep in secret, and bite before they are seen." 

When Jack had been at Major Wilson's about a 
week, he met Solomon Belmot in the road, and the 
following dialogue took place. 

Jack. Good morning, Solomon. 

Solomon. Good morning, Jack : I see you are go- 
ing about with Isaac Wilson, and the people say you 
have come to live there a while, and try to make some- 
thing of him. 

Jack. I expect to stay there, till my father begins 
his haying and harvest. 

Sol. You will find Isaac very much like the jock- 
ey's horse, that had but two failings. 

Jack. What were those'two ? 

Sol. One was, the horse was bad to catch. 

Ja4:k. What was the other ? 

Sol. When they had caught him, he was good for 
nothing. 

Jack. I hope Isaac is not so bad as the horse you 
tell of ; he will make a very decent man yet, if he will 
try in earnest. 

Sol. Ay, there is the difficulty, my good fellow, 
who can change that bag of sand into a smart boy. ? 

Jack. I should hardly think that any young lad 
would be such a dolt, as not to try to make himself 
respectable in the world. 

SoL You might as well teach a fish to eat grass 
in the fields, as to make any thing of that lazy fellow. 

Jack* We should be very careful, Solomon, about 
speaking evil of our neighbors. Good bye. 

Sol. Good morning. 

Jack talked much and very sensibly with Isaac 
and took great pains to teach him by example, which 
his father had told him wa9 the best teaching in the, 
world. 

Among other things which the boys read together, 
was the thirteenth chapter of the first book of Co- 
rinthians. St. Paul says, " When I was a child, I 
spoke as a child ; I thought jas a child ; I understood 
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as a child : but when I became a man, I put aw^ay 
childish things." 

Isaac began to wa'ke from his babyish dreams, and 
to think of becoming a man of talents and merit. He 
told his father he was determined to exert himself in 
all that was good. He found that he slept better, and 
felt altogether better, when he had been well employ- 
ed through the day. 

Major Wilson was so much pleased with the change 
in his son, that he said Jack Halyard way worth five 
times his weight in gold ; and he made him a present 
of a likely colt, which was just weaned. Jack thank- 
ed him very politely ; but said this was much more 
than he had any reason to expect. Major Wilson in- 
sisted on his taking the colt. 

" My good little friend," said the Major to Jack, 
— and he almost shed tears while he said it, — "the 
great happiness of parents is seeing their children do 
well. If Isaac should ever make an honorable man, 
it will be in part owing to what you have done for 
him, and I should not regret giving ten times as much. 
Take this colt. I hope, my dear fellow, you may live 
to ride him to Congress. 

Can you tell any thing which Jack and Solomon said to each 
other ? How did Major Wilson like the change in his son ? 
What did he give to Jack ? What was the reason of Isaac's 
becoming a better boy ? Are we always apt to be like those 
whom we are often with ? Whom then should we choose for 
our friends ? Those who know moat and behave best* What 
is the great happiness of parents? 



LESSON XVIIL 

THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr. L. was one morning riding by himself, when, 
dismounting to gather a plant in the hedge, his horse 
got loose and galloped away before him. He follow- 
ed, calling the horse by his name, when he stopped, 
but on his approach set off again. At length a little 
boy in the neighboring field, seeing the affair, ran 
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across where the road made a turn, and getting before 
the horse took him by the bridle, and held him till hi» 
owner came up. 

Mr. L. looked at the boy, and admired his ruddy, 
cheerful countenance. Thank you, my good lad ! (said 
he) you have caught my horse very cleverly. What 
shall I give you for your trouble ? (putting his hand 
into his pocket) 

Boy. I want nothing, sir. 

Mr. L. Don't you? so much the better for you. 
Few men can say as much. But pray what were you 
doing in the field ? 

B. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the sheep 
that are feeding on the turnips, and keeping the crows 
from the com. 

Mr. L. And do you like this employment ? 

B. Yes sir, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But would you not rather play ? 

B. This is not hard work; it is almost as good as play. 

Mr. L. Who sent you to work ? 

B. My father, sir. 

Mr. L. Where does he live ? 

B. Just by, among tlie trees, there, sir.. 

Mr. L. What is his name ? 

B. Thomas Huidle, sir. 

Mr. L. And what is yours i 

B. Peter, sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you ? 

B. I shall be eight , thanksgiving day. 

Mr. L. How long have you been out in this field ? 

B. Ever since six in the morning, sir* 

Mr. L. And are you hungry? 

B. Yes, sir, I shall go to my dinner, soon. 

Mr. L. If you had six-pence now, what would you 
do with it ? 

B. I don't know ; I never had so much in my life. 

Mr. L. Have you no playthings ? 

B. Playthings ? what are they ? 

Mr. L. Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles, tops, and 
wooden horses>. 

3* 
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B. No, sir ; but our Tom makes foot-balls to kick 
in the cold weather, and we set traps for birds ; and 
then I have a jumping pole and a pair of stilts to walk 
through the dirt with ; and I had a hoop, but it broke. 

Mr. L. And do you want nothing else ? 

B. No, I have hardly time for those ; for I always 
ride the horses to the field, and bring up the cows, 
and run to the town on errands, and that is as good as 
play, you know. 

Mr. L. Well, but you could buy apples or ginger- 
bread, at the town, I suppose, if you had money. 

B, O, I can get apples at home ; and as for gin- 
gerbread, I don't mind it much, for my mother gives 
me a piece of pie now and then, and that is as good. 

Mr. L. Would you not hke a knife to cut sticks ? 

B. I have one — here it is — brother Tom gave it 
tome. 

Mr. L. Your slices are full of holes— don't you 
want a better pair ? 

B. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

B. O, I don't care for that. 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn too. 

B. I have a better hat at home, but I would as 
soon have none at all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr. L. What do you do when it rains ? 

B. If it rains very hard, I get under the fence 
till it is over. 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry 
before it is time to go home ? 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there aie none ? 

J?. Then I do as well as I can ; I work on, and 
never think of it, 

Mr. L. Are you not dry sometimes, this hot wea- 
ther? 

B. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr. L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a phi- 
losopher. 

B. Sir? 
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Mr. L. I say you are a philosopher ; but I am 
sure you do not know what that means. 

B. No sir — no harm, I hope. 

Mr. L. No, No 1 Well, my boy, you seem to 
want nothing at all, so I shall not give you money to 
make you want any thing* But were you ever at 
school ? 

B. No sir, but Father says I shall go, after har- 
vest. 

Mr. L. You will want books then. 

B. Yes sir, the boys all have books. 

Mr. L. Well, then, I will give you them — tell 
your Father so, and that it is because I thought you a 
very good contented boy. So now go to your sheep 
again. 

B, I will, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. L. Good bye, Peter. 

B. Good bye, sir. 

Now children, what do you think of little Peter ? 
You see he was contented with every thing. Was 
not this much better than if he had complained of 
having to work, and of not having more playthings ? 
In the next lesson j ou w ill see how a child appears, 
who cries at every trifle. 

What was Peter doing in the field? Did he like to work ? 
What did he have to play with ? 



LESSON XIX. 

THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS CROSS. 

" What is the matter, Mary ? What makes you 
throw your pretty patchwork on the floor, and stamp on 
it so ?" Mary's cheeks were very red ; for she felt a 
little ashamed, that her mother should see her behave 
so ; and she said, " It is very ugly patch work, mother, 
very ugly indeed ; and the needle is very ugly too. 
It pricks my fingers every minute." 

" That is because you do not feel very good-natur- 
ed, my dear, not because the needle is naughty,'' said 
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her mother. "You push the needle in such a hurry, 
that it pricks your fingers." 

" I do not love to sew. May I get my playthings, 
mother ?" asked little Mary. Her mother told her she 
might get them. So Mary brought out her wooden 
lion and lamb, and her waxen doll, and her little milk* 
maid with her churn. 

Then Mary twitdied the string that kept the milk- 
maid churning, and it broke, so that she could not 
raise her arm up and down any more, and Mary cried. 
" What is the matter?'' asked her mother. 

" She is a very ugly milk-maid,' said Mary, " I can- 
not make her churn any more." " That is because your 
were cross, and pulled the string so hard that you 
broke it," said her mother. 

Before Mary could dry up her tears, her father, and 
her little cousins, George and Charlotte, came in. 

When her father asked what made her eyes look so 
red, her mother said, " little Mary is cross to-day." 

" O no, I am not cross," said Mary ; and she was 
just going to cry again ; but her father looked at her 
very kindly ; and though her lips trembled a little, be- 
cause she was very much grieved, she did not cry aloud'.. 

And she ran to find her very little pail, full of pretty- 
corn, that she might shew it to Charlotte. And Char- 
lotte brought her a very little swan, and a piece of 
steel ; the swan's mouth was made of magnet. 

Now magnet loves steel dearly, and will run to- 
wards it. So they put the swan in a basin of water ; 
and when they held the steel a little way off from the 
bird, he would swim all round the water to catch the 
piece of steel. 

Mary laughed very much, to see him fly round 807 
and put a piece of bread on the steel, and held it 
to him and said, " Come, biddy come." And thebird 
swam round after the bread, just as he would if he had 
been alive and hungry. 

Then Charlotte told her that she must not hold the 
steel too near the swan's mouth, for if she did, it 
would fasten on it, and she could iwt pull it off. Then* 
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George and Charlotte ran into the next room, to play 
with her cousin's bow and arrow, and her little pail of 
corn. 

While they were there, Mary held the steel too near 
the bird ; and his mouth and the steel fastened to- 
gether, just like two pieces of wax ; and because Mary 
could not pull the steel off, she screamed with all her 
might, for she forgot that when her father looked kind- 
ly at her, she did not mean to cry any more that day. 

" What ! crying again ?'* said her mother. " Why, 
mother, I did not mean to cry any more ; and I should 
not have cried — but this swan is so very ugly, he will 
not let go this piece of steel." 

" It is not the swan that is naughty," said her father. 
" It is my own little Mary, who is not very goodna- 
tured. You put the steel too near the bird, and then 
because it fastened on his mouth, you screamed." 

" Why did not you, like a patient little girl, say, 
Mother, will you be so good as take this off? Would 
it not have been much better than to cry so ?" Mary 
said that it would have been much better ; and then 
she meant to be pleasant all day. 

But George came running in with a dead butterfly 
which he had found on the window ; and he struck 
his foot against Mary's little pail and spilled all the 
corn on the floor. " O dear," said Mary, " What an 
ugly pail.'* And she cried'again. 

When George had picked up all the corn, and Mary 
was quiet, Charlotte asked her aunt if she would be so 
good as to cut out some house?, and trees, and dogs, 
from some nice white paper, she held in her hand : and 
her aunt cut out a great many pretty things and made 
some little boats, and cocked-up hats for her and Mary. 

After that, Mary's father w ent down into the library; 
and her mother said she was going to her chamber, a 
moment ; and she said, " You must be very kind to 
each other, and I hope I shall not hear Mary cry again 
to-day." 

What can you tell me of Mary ? Of her troubles ? &c. 
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LESSON XX. 

MORE ABOUT THE GIRL WHO WAS CROSS. 

Now Mary's mother had told her a great many 
times never to put any thing in her nose and ears ; but 
when little girls are cross, they never know what 
to do with themselves ; so Mary rolled up some of the 
paper, and stuffed it in her ears ; and after she had 
done it, she was frightened, because her mother had 
told her it might hurt her very much. 

So she cried, and ran to the foot of the stairs, and 
called out — ^'^Mother, mother, I've got a cocked-up- 
hat in my ear." And her father and mother both came 
very quickly ; for she called so loud, that they thought 
she was half killed ; and when they heard what she 
said, they laughed very much ; and that made Mary 
cry louder. 

Her mother took the paper hat out of her ear, and 
dried up her tears ; and when Mary looked round, $he 
saw Charlotte sitl^ing in her father's lap ; and she 
puckered up her lip, and looked up to her mother witli 
a very grieved face. 

Her mother shook her finger at her, — so she did not 
cry ; but her voice trembled very much, as she said, 
" Mother, Charlotte is sitting in my father's lap." 

" That is because Charlotte is a good girl, and does 
not cry,' said her father. " If little Mary had been a 
good-natured girl, she would have sat in my lap, too." 
Mary could not bear that ; for she loved her father 
very dearly, — and she laid her head down in her mo- 
ther's lap, and sobbed. 

" Mary is very sick, I am sure," said her mother. 
" Charlotte, will you ring the bell, that I may tell Susan 
to take her to the nursery ? She is too sick to sit up, 
I am sure." 

*' Oh no, I am not sick ; I am not sick ; but I do want 
to cry," said Mary. But she knew it was naughty to 
do so ; and in a few moments she took her mother's 
h^^nd kerchief, and wiped her face quite dry. 
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A gentlemen came in, and began to talk with her 
father ; and by-and-by, her father showed him one of 
Mary's picture books, and asked him to take it home, 
to show it to one of his little girls. 

He put it in hid pocket ; and then Mary thought she 
should burst out crying again ; but she remembered 
that her father had said she must not sit in his lap if 
she cried, — so she crept up softly behind his chair and 
said, " Father, that is my book.'* 

" I know it, my dear ; and you shall have it again," 
whispered her father. In a few minutes, the gentle- 
man went away, with the book in his pocket ; Mary 
tried very hard to keep the tears from coming into 
her eyes. 

She shut her mouth tight, and winked her eyes ; 
and so she kept from crying. When she looked up, 
she saw her father was very much pleased with her, 
for trying to be so good. 

He took her up in his lap, and kissed her, and said, 
" Now little Mary shall sit with me, because she did 
not cry, when she wanted to very much indeed." 

And Mary said " I never mean to cry so much 
again. My playthings break, and nobody loves me, 
and I feel sadly when I am so cross.'* 

She was a better girl, (or she was always afraid that 
her mother would be obliged to tell her father again, 
" Little Mary is cross to-day." 

What was in Mary's ear ? What was it made of? What 
was done with one of Mary's picture books ? Should children be 
willing that others should read their pretty books ? Is it foolish 
and wron<r to cry at every trifle? Would you rather be like 
Mary, or Peter? , 



LESSON XXL 

THE WAY NEVER TO CRY. 

When httle Robert Smith was about seven years of 
age, he was sitting one day on a little step, before the 
do(»:of bis father's house crying very much. 
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Just at that time, Robertas uncle came to take him 
to play with his little cousins ; but as soon as his uncle 
saw his red eyes, and how dirty he had made his face, by 
wiping the tears away with his dirty hands, he thought 
he would not take Robert that day, but would rather 
wait, and see if he would not be a better boy. 

" For," said his uncle to himself, " I cannot walk 
through the streets with a naughty boy ; and 1 am sure 
he must have been naughty, or he would have no cause 
to cry." 

When his uncle came up to the little step where 
Robert sat, he said, '' Well, Robert, are you always 
crying ? — What is the matter?" 

" Dear uncle," answered Robert, sobbing and rub- 
bing his face again with his dirty hands ; " I cfy al- 
most all day long." — ■" Where is your pocket handker- 
chief ?'' said his uncle : " you should not wipe 5 our 
face with those dirty hands." 

** I have lost my handkerchief," answered Robert. 
" Did any one take it out of your pocket ?" asked his 
uncle. " No,'' said Robert : " I laid it down some- 
where, and when 1 wanted it, I could not find it : I 
am sure it must be lost." 

" But, my dear Robert," said his uncle, " whenever 
you use your pocket handkerchief, you should never 
lay it down, but always put it in your pocket : for if 
you do not know where you have put it, you can never 
know where to find it.*' 

Robert cried and sobbed still louder than before ; 
and stammered out as well as he could, " Dear uncle, 
do not you find fault with me too : every body huflfs 
and reproves me all day long. 

" When I go to the school, my master punishes me 
for not saying my lesson ; when I come home, the 
maid says, ^ O you naughty boy, what a house you 
make with your dirty feet ;' when I go into the parlor, 
my father says, ^ Why do you not shut the door after 
you ? 

" My brothers and sisters are angry, and quarrel 
with me, whenever I break or lose any of their play- 
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things : and now I have been turned out of the rooni> 
because I did not go to dinner when the servant call- 
ed me, but staid to finish my game at ball with that 
little boy you met as you came. — Is it not very hard, 
dear uncle, — is it not very sad ?" 

When Robert had done, his uncle said, " Yes, my 
dear little boy, I dare say you find it very hard to be 
huffed and found fault with ; but you should remem- 
ber, my child, that nobody ever finds fault with good 
children, and that if you were to try and never do 
wrong, nobody would ever huff you or make you cry* 

" Now I think it would be better, when you come 
from school in the afternoon, if you were never to go 
to play, till you have learned your lesson for the next 
morning. 

" The next morning read it carefully over again be- 
fore you go to school ; and when you have said your 
lesson well, your master will not punish you, but will 
say that you are a good boy, and that you will be a 
clever man. 

" When you come from school, stop at the door, 
and scrape your feet ; not carelessly, but in a careful 
manner : then go to the mat and rub them until they 
are clean ; and then the maid will say, ^ Here comes 
our little Robert ; he is a good boy — do you not hear 
how he scrapes and rubs his feet ? * 

" When you go in or out of a room, shut the door 
every time after you. When you are with your broth- 
era and sisters, ne.ver touch or take away any of 
their playthings, without first asking leave. 

" If they let you have any thing, take care not to 
break it or lose it, and then your brothers and sisters 
will never quarrel with you, but will love you and 
lend you any thing they have. 

" I would have you try and do all this, for a few 
days, and I am sure, when I come again, you will tell 
me you have had no cause to cry.'' 

Little Robert remembered what his uncle had said 
to him, and tried to be a good boy ; he became every 

4 
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day better and better, and cried every day less and less. 

In about a week, Robert's uncle came again. Rob- 
ert ran to meet him at the garden gate. 

" O," said Robert, " what a good uncle you are, 
you have made me quite happy. I have tried and 
done all that you UAd me ; now I never cry, and eve- 
ry body loves me." 

" I am very glad to hear it, my dear child," an- 
swered his uncle ; << now you shall go with me. The 
last time I came, you should have gone ; but as I 
found you a bad boy, I could not take you." 



LESSON XXIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Absent, away« not at home. Instrument, a tooL 

THE GIRL WHO SWALLOWED FRUIT-STONES. 

Ellen Martin had a habit of swallowing the stones 
of fruit. She once made herself so ill with cherry- 
-stones, that her mother would not allow her to eat 
any more cherries that season. 

But notwithstanding, as soon as plums came, she 
began to swallow plum-stones; and at last she 
thought of trying to get down the stone of a peach. 
So she put one into her mouth, intending to take it 
out again, if she found it too large. 

Just at that moment she happened to look out of 
the window near which she was standing, and she 
saw her father arrive at the door, after having been 
absent several weebi on a journey. 

She was so glad to «ee him return, and she ran 
down stairs to meet him in such haste, that «he for- 
got the peachnitone in her mouth. In running she 
shook it down into her throat, where it stuck so fast- 
that it could not be moved. 

It choked and hurt her so dreadfully, that she 
thought she was going tp die. Her face turned black 
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with pain, and her eyes looked as if they were going 
to start from her head. 

Her father and mother were shocked when they 
saw her. She could scarcely speak so as to make 
them understand what was the matter. 

A Doctor, who lived next door, was sent for, and 
with great difficulty he pulled out the peach-stone by 
putting an instrument down her throat, which wa» 
sore for a long time after ; it having been so scratched 
and scraped that she spit up blood. 

She never again swallowed fruit-stones. 

Can you name a boy who is absent from school ? A ^1 ? Can 
you name an instrument for cutting wood ? For mendmg a pen ? 
Should you be choked if you^ had' no air to breath ? How much^ 
air do you inhale in a^ day ? About one hundred hogsheads.^ 



LESSON XXIIL 

THE LEOPARD. 

The Leopard is an animal of the cat kind. The 
back of this animal is as high as the head of a ehiM 
of two years old^ and his body is as long as a bench 
on which four or five children can sit. 

He is about two feet and a half high, and a little 
more than four feet and a haff long. His shape it 
like that of the cat and the tiger. His head is small ; 
his ears short ; his body long^ and his legs short and 
strong. * 

His color, along the back, is yellowish brown, spot- 
ted with black ; his head, face, and throat are pale 
brown, and his breast pale yellow. Every part of his 
skin is spotted with black. 

When this animal is quiet in his cage, and no one 

foes near him, he looks mild and innocent, like a cat. 
iut if any person goes to him when he is eating, or 
strikes at bim with a whip, he growls, shows histeeth, 
a«nd looks very fierce and dangerous. 
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The Leopard is not so cruel or ferocious a beast aai 
the tiger. He is more kind to his keeper than t)ie 
tiger, and will not always bite when he is touched 
with the hand. 

He can even be tamed when taken quite young, and 
treated with kindness. Some Leopards have been so 
tame as to follow their masters like the dog, and when 
patted on the head, to purr like the cat. 

He is however a dangerous animal, when ever so 
tame, for he will sometimes get angry and fly at his 
master and try to tear him in pieces. Thia animal is 
found in the greatest numbers in Africa ; but he also 
lives in China. 

The Leopard lives on such animals as he can catch, 
by springing upon them in the woods. But some- 
times, when he is hungry, he will leave the woods, 
and go to the sheep-yards, where he makes terrible 
destruction, often killing a whole flock in one night. 

The hunting Leopard is not so large as the com- 
mon Leopard. He is sometimes tamed and taught to 
catch other animals for his master. He is taken inta 
the woods in a cage, and when bis master sees a deer, 
he takes the Leopard out and shows it to him. The 
cunning animal creeps along slyly, like a cat, until he 
gets near his game ; he then springs upon it, and holds it 
fast for his master. The skin of the Leopard is very 
beautiful, and sells at a high price. The flesh of the 
Leopard is useful in Africa, where, he is eaten by the 
poor negroes. 

Is a shee^firodous ? Is a dog, when angry, ferocious ? — ^Hotr 
large is the Leopard ? What is his color ? How does he look 
when no one is near him ? When he ia eating ? Can he be ta^ 
med ? What does he live on ? OF what use ia the Leopard ? 



LESSON XXIV. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Anecdote, a short story. Provider, one who pro- 
vides or furnishes. Sheep-fold, a pen where sheep 
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are kept. Robbery, theft done by force. Contend, 
to quarrel. Pursue, to go after. 

Can you tell me the opposite of Pleasure? Of 
Peace ? Contented ? Wrong ? Right ? 

ANECDOTES OF THE LEOPARD. 

The Leopard, like other beasts of this kind, shows 
no mercy to such living creatures as he can master. 
He kills what he does not want, and so long as he can 
have the pleasure of destroying, he does not even eat. 

Thus, he often kills great numbers, without eating 
any. Mr. Kolbe says, that two Leopards, with their 
three young ones, stole into a sheep-fold one night 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and killed nearly a hun- 
dred sheep. It seemed, from the short time they 
had to make all this destruction, that they did hot 
eat any thing until all the sheep were killed. 

The old ones then took three sheep, that were 
dead, and laid them before their young ones to eat, 
and having all ate as much as they wanted, the pa- 
rents, like good providers for their family, each took a 
whole sheep in their mouths, and began to move 
towards the woods. 

They however paid dearly for this night's robbery ; 
for the people, finding what had happened, pursued, 
and destroyed them all, except the old male, who 
escaped to the woods, in spite of all they could do. 

Mr. Kolbe also says, that the Leopard will not, 
like the wolf and hyena, eat flesh that has been long 
killed, nor will he touch any meat that has been killed 
by other animals. 

Leopards are so selfish and quarrelsome, that they 
cannot live in peace even with each other. When 
two are shut up tc^ether in a cage, one seems to 
wish the other dead, so that he can have all the food 
that is given them. 

When they have a piece of meat thrown in for 
both, they cannot be contented to divide it, and each 
take his part, but they both want the whole, so that 

4* 
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they keep growling and striking each other, as long 
as any of their food is left. 

When it is all eaten up, and there is nothing to 
contend about, they again become good-natured and 
friendly, and lie down tc^ether in peace. But they 
are always ready to fight again if there is any thing 
to quarrel about. 

I have seen some children, who like the Leopards^ 
were always ready to quarrel^ or even to fight, 
when they could not have every thing they wanted. 
Such children are much worse than Leopards, be- 
cause these dumb beasts do not know good from evil, 
and therefore do not know that it is wrong to fight. 

But children know good from evil. They aro 
taught by their parents, and at Sunday Schools, tha; 
it is not only mean and shameful to quarrel and fight, 
but that it is wicked in the sight of God. 

Now let every child, when he is angry, say to him- 
self, If I quarrel and fight I shall be no better thar 
a leopard or a dog ; but I />ught to be better ilmu 
these animals, for God has given me power to speak. 
to know good from evil, which power he has no; 
given to the beasts. 

Let him think, also, that if other children quarrel, 
and do wicked things, this is no excuse for him, and 
that it is better in the sight of all good people, and ir. 
the sight of God, to suffer ^wrong than to do wrong 

What is said of the Leopard's showing* mercy ? What of 
those who broke into a sheep-fold ? How will two Leopards 
appear when shut up in a cage together? What is said o! 
children who are always ready to quarrel ? What should every 
child say to himself when he gets angry ? What is better thai» 
to do wrong ? 

LESSON XXV. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Delicious, highly pleasing to the taste. Attracted, 
engaged. Ascend, to go up. Arrive, to get to a place 
Recover, to get back again. 
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Can you tell me the opposite of Began ? Possible I 
Quick? Slyly? Behind? Returned? Tninner? Nar-' 
row ? Safe ? 

HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 

Robinet, a very poor man, after a hard day's work, 
was returning home with a basket in his hand. What 
a delicious supper I shall have ! said he to himself. 

This piece of kid well stewed down, with my 
cnions sliced, thickened with my meal, and seasoned 
with my salt and pepper, will make a dish fit for the 
Governor. Then I have a good piece ( f a barley 
loaf at home to finish with. How I long to be at it ! 

A noise in the hedge now attracted his notice, and 
he spied a squirrel nimbly running up a tree, and 
popping into a hole between the branches. Ha! 
thought he, what a nice present a nest of young squir-^ 
rels will be to my littb nephew ! I'll try if I can get it. 

Upon this, he set down his basket in the road, and 
bagan to climb up the tree. He had half ascended; 
when casting a look at his basket, he saw a dog with 
his nose in it, ferreting out the piece of kid's flesh. 

He made all possible speed down, but the dog was 
too quick for him, and ran off with the meat in his 
mouth. Robinet looked after him — Well, said he, 
then I must be content with a soup without meat — 
and no bad thing either. 

He travelled on, and came to a little public house 
by the roadside, where an acquaintance of his was sit- 
'ting on a bench, drinking beer. He invited Robinet 
to take a draught. Robinet seated himself by his 
friend, and placed his basket on the bench by him. 

A tame raven, which was kept at the house, came 
slyly behind him, and perching on the basket, stole 
away the bag in which the meal was tied up, and hop- 
ped off with it to his hole. 

Robinet did not perceive the theft till he was on 
his way again. He returned to search for his bag, but 
could hear no tidings of it. Well, says he, my souji 
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will be thinner, but I will boil a slice of bread with it, 
and that will do it some good at least. 

He went on again, and arrived at a little brook, 
over which was laid a narrow plank. A young wo- 
man coming up, to pass at the same time, Robinet 
offered her his hand. 

When she had reached the middle of the plank, ei- 
ther through fear or sport, she shrieked out, and cried 
she was falling. Robinet hastning to support her with 
his other hand, let his basket drop into the stream. 

As soon as she was safe over, he jumped in and re- 
covered it but w hen he took it out, he perceived thai 
all the salt was melted, and the pepper washed away. 
Nothing \« as left but the onions. 

Well ! says Robinet, then I must sup to-night upon 
roasted onions and barley bread. Last night I had th< 
bread alone. To-morrow morning it will make no 
difference what I had. So saying, he trudged on. 
singing as before. 

What can you tell me of Robinet and his losses ? Can you 
name somethmg which you think is delicious ? Something else ? 
Is wormwood delicious ? What will attract a horse ? A cat ? 
What ascends the chimney ? Does rain ascend ? Can birds 
ascend ? Where shall you arrive soon after school is out ? Can 
you recover your time, if you spend it idly ? Are those persons 
the most happy who make the best of every thing. 



LESSON XXVI. 

THE LITTLE MISER. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson had four children ; and 
William was one them. He uould never spend a 
cent ; but used to put all the pocket-money that was 
allowed him, and all the money that any body gave to 
him, into an old garden pot. 

The garden pot was covered over with a piece of 
wood, and hidden in a corner of the garden, under 
some earth and brick-bats ; so that no one could se^ 
it, or know where to find it. 
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The greatest pleasure William had was to count 
over his money, and to cover it up again. 

When William and his brothers and sisters were 
seated, one morning, at breakfast, his father said; 
"Children, do you know that last night, while we 
w ere all sleeping safely and quietly in our beds, there 
was in another part of the town a dreadful fire which 
has burnt the house, and the clothes, and the furni* 
ture, of a number of very poor, but very honest peo- 
ple?'' 

" O, poor creatures, that is very shocking : I wonder 
what they will do ?" said Sophy. " I am going to 
tell you, love," said the father. After there has been 
a fire, there are always many people who go to see the 
ruins." 

" What do you mean by ruins ?" asked Edward. 

" After a house has been burned, so as to fall down, 
there remains in the place where the house stood, a 
great heap of the brick-bats, and w ood, and mortar, 
of which the house had been made, and even some- 
times there remains still a part of the house : now this, 
all together, is called the ruins. 

" Do you all understand me, children ?" asked the 
father. The children said they understood it very 
well ; and he went on. 

" Now I was telHng you, that many people go to 
see these ruins. There stands a man near the place, 
w ith a box or a plate in his hands, and he holds the 
box or plate to the people who go, and they put mo- 
ney into it ; and this money is given to the poor people 
w hose things have been burnt. 

" Your mother and I are going to take a walk to the 
place to-day, and if any of you like to go \\i\h us, we 
w ill wait till you all come from school." 

The children thanked their father, and said they 
should like to go ; and as soon as breakfast was over, 
the children went to school. At 12 o'clock they all 
came home again, and found their father and mother 
ready to go ; and Sophy asked her mother, whether 
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she intended to give any thing to the poor people . 

The motlier said, she went there on purpose to give 
them something. " Your father," said she, << will 
give for himself and me." Sophy said she had three 
sixpences, and that she would give one of the sixpen- 
ces to her father, that he might give it for her. 

Edward said, he could not give any thing, because 
fie had given as much as he could afford tlie day be- 
fore, to a poor woman \^ ho v ent to the hospital. 
Little Anna, the youngest child, said " pray, father, 
do you think that three cents will do the poor people 
any good ?" 

" Three cents alone, my child," said the father, 
<< would do but little good ; but when we think that 
many persons will give three cents a-piece, who> 
cannot afford to give any more ; and that all these* 
cents^ together will make a large sum of money, 1 
think you will do well to give it to them." 

William stood in the comer of the room ; but h& 
did not say a word, or offer to give any thing. 
" William," said the mother, " now you may do 
good with some of the money you have. I am sure- 
3rou must have a great deal, for I believe you never 
spend any thing."" 

' " No," said William, " I never spend any. I have 
all my money safe." 

" And for what purpose do you keep it, my dear ?' 
What do you intend to do with it ? " 

" r do not intend to do any thing with it; I like^ 
to keep it, and get more to put to it." 

William's father told him, that money was of no 
use, except when we would do good with it, either to 
ourselves, or to those who are in want of it. " If 
you saved your money to do any thing with, or to 
buy any thing with, or to give to any body, I should 
think you did right ; but, as it is, William, I think 
you act very wrong." 

When William's father had said this, they all set 
out ; and when they came to the place where the^ 
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fire had been, they found many poor people^ and 
many poor children. 

Some were sitting half naked, because all their 
clothes had been burnt ; and many poor children were 
crying for their fathers and mothers who had been 
burnt ; or who had broken their arms or l^;s, in 
jumping out of the windows to save their lives. 

When Mr. Anderson, the children's father, put the 
money, which he and their mother gave, into the box 
which the man held in his hand, Sophy said softly to 
tier brother William, ^' If you could only be half as 
happy as we are, from thinking that what we give to 
these poor people will help to make them more hap- 
py, you would not mind giving them all you have.'' 

" There is no need of my giving them any thing," 
«aid he. '^ Did not you see how many people there 
were who gave them money ? " 

" But," said Sophy, " suppose every body, instead 
of giving them something, had said, <0, there will be 
people enough to give ; I have no need to give,' — 
do you not think they would have had very Uttle ? " 

William had not had time that day to look at 
bis money and count it ; and therefore, as soon as 
they all got home, he went into the garden, to the 
place he sJways kept it in, and lifted up the brick-bats 
which covered his garden pot. 

He then lifted up the bit of wood which lay over 
ihe pot — but how vexed and sorry he was to find his 
money all gone, and a parcel of little stones instead 
of it, and a little piece of paper, on which was 
written — 

" Foolish boy ! you have only lost that which you 
did not use ; and stones will do as well to count as 
money." 

What can you tell me about little William ? Should we al- 
ways try to help those who are in trouble ? Is it best to do any 
thing, if we can help them but litde ? Why ? Is it best to 
spend money for things which do no good, while many poor 
people have no way to get food ? Would you rather be like 
William or Sophy? 
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LESSON XXVII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Obstruct, to binder in passing. Ferry, to carry any 
one over water in a boat. Habitation, a place to live in* 
Hospitable, kind to strangers and visitors, without ask 
ing pay. 

THE MAN WHO WAS HOSPITABLE. 

As Judge Hall was returning from one of the Wes- 
tern States, he was overtaken by tlie night, and found 
his path obstructed by a river. Seeing a house on the 
opposite side, he called for help. 

A half-naked fellow came down, and with some 
trouble ferried him over. The Judge followed him to 
his habitation. It was of the meanest kind, being 
made of logs, and having but one room. There were 
seven or eight persons in the family, and every thing 
looked as if they were very poor. 

"After drinking a bowl of milk," says the Judge, 
" which I merely called for by way of excuse for pay- 
ing him a little more for his trouble, I asked to know 
his charge for ferrying me over the water ; to which he 
good-humoredly replied, that he never took money 
for helping a traveller on his way.' 

" Then let me pay you for your milk." 

" I never sell milk." 

" But," said I, " I would rather pay you ; I have 
money enough." 

" Well," said he, " I have milk enough ; so we are 
even. I have as good a right to give you milk, as you 
have to give me money." 

Can you obstruct the burning of a fire ? How ? What kind of 
habitations do poople have here ? What are they made of? 
Where do squirrels make their habitation? Would the poor man 
have been hospitable if he had asked a great price for helping 
the other man ? Would it have been right ? Do you think little 
William uld have asked pay, if he helped any body ? Why ? 
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LESSON XXVIIL 

DEFINmONS. 

Debate, a dispute. Resign, to give up. Enslave, 
to make another a slave. Shaft, the pole of a car- 
riage. 

THE HOG AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

A debate once arose among the animals in a farm- 
yard, which of them Was most valued by their master. 
After the horse, the ox, the cow, the sheep, and the 
-dog, had spoken, the hog took up the discourse. 

" It is plain," said he, " that the greatest value must 
he set upon that animal which is kept most for his own 
«ake, without expecting from him any return of use 
and service. Now which of you can boast so much in 
that respect as I can ? 

" As for you, horse, though you are very well fed 
^nd lodged, and have servants to attend upon you and 
make you sleek and clean, jet all this is tor the sake 
of your labour. 

^* Do not I see you taken out early every morning, 
put in chains, or fastened to the shafts of ^ heavy cart, 
and not brought back till noon ? when after a short re- 
spite, you are taken to work again till late in the even- 
ing. I must say just the same to the ox, except that 
he works for poorer fare. 

As for you, Mrs. Cow, who are so dainty over 
your chopped straw ^nd potatoes, you are thought 
Vorth keeping only for your milk, which is drained 
from you twice a day to the last drop, while your poor 
young ones are taken from you, and sent I know not 
whither. 

" You poor innocent sheep, are turned out to shift 
for yourselves upon the bare hills, or penned up with 
now and then a withered turnip, or some musty hay. 

" You pay dearly enough for your keeping, by giving 
lip your warm coat every year, for want of which you 

5 
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are liable to be frozen to death on some of the cold 
nights before summer. 

" As for the dog, who prides himself so much on 
being admitted to our master's table, and made his 
companion, that he will scarcely condescend to reckon 
himself one of us, he is obliged to do all the offices of 
t servant by day, and to keep watch during the nighty 
while we are quietly asleep. 

<< In short, you are all of you creatures maintained 
for use — poor things, made to be enslaved or pillaged. 
I, on the contrary, have a warm stye and plenty of 
provisions, all at A-ee cost. 

" I have nothing to do but grow fat and follow' my 
amusement ; and my master is best pleased when he 
flees me l]ring at ease in the sun, or filling myself." 

This was not long before winter began. It proved 
a very scarce season for fodder of all kinds, so that the 
farmer began to consider how he was to maintain all 
his live stock till spring. 

" It will be impossible for me,*' thought he, " to keep 
them all ; I must therefore part with tho.'e I can best 
spare. As for my horses and working oxen, I shall 
have business enough to employ them ; they must be 
kept, cost what it will. 

" My cows will not give me much in the winter, but 
they will in the spring. I must not lose the profit of 
my dairy. 

"The sheep, poor things, T\in take care of them- 
selves as long as there is a bite upon the hills ; and if 
deep snow comes, we must do with them as well as 
we can, by the help of a few turnips and some hay, 
for I must have their wool at shearing time. 

" But my hogs will eat me out of house and home, 
without doing me any good. They must be killed, 
that's certain ; and the sooner I get rid of the fat ones, 
the better." 

So saying, he singled out the orator as one of the 
fettest among them, and sent him to the butcher the 
^rery next day. 
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When sbaJl yon have % respite from study R Ought yeu to h&Va 
one hefore you have learned your lesson ? Can you nune sonie- 
thing to which you are liable ? Something else? 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE LISTENER. 

Charlotte Walden had a constant desire to hear what 
every body was saying, and she was so mean as to Bs- 
ten at doors, and to hide herself, that she might bear 
things that were not intended for her to know. 

Charlotte's mother often told her that a listener is al- 
most as bad as a thief. A thief steals money or proper* 
ty that belongs to other people, and a listener steals the 
secrets of others. 

All persons that are in the habit of listening, make 
themselves appear mean, and deserve to be punished. 

Charlotte's father and mother sent her out of the 
room, when they were going to talk of any thing 
that they did not wish her to hear, but she always re- 
rodned listening at the door with her ear close to the 
key-hole. 

One of her curU once got entangled in the key, and 
when her father suddenly opened the door, she fell 
forward into the room, and hurt her nose so that it 
bled. 

When she knew tlmt her mother had visitors in the 
parlor, or that her father had gentlemen there with him 
on business, she would quit her lessons or her play- 
things, and come softly down stairs and listen at the 
door ; or would slip into the garden and crouch down 
under the open window, that she might hear what they 
were saying. 

Once when she was stooping, half double, under 
the parlor window, her father, not knowing that she 
was there, and finding that a fly had got into a glass 
of beer that he was going to drink, went to throw out 
the beer, ctnd emptied the tumbler on Charlotte's head. 
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Once when she heard her mother say, that she ex- 
pected two ladies at three o'clock on particular busi- 
ness, Charlotte went into the parlor before the time of 
their arrival^ and hid herself under a bed that stood 
there. 

Here she lay till the ladies arrived, and her mother 
came down to them. A dog belonging to one of the 
ladies ran directly to the bed, and began to snuff and 
scratch as if he had found something. 

The lady said, " I think Carlo must have smelled 
a cat under the bed."^ Mrs. Walden got up to look, 
but before she reached the bed, the dog hadliCted the 
bed-dothes with his nose, and discovered the naughty 
girl, who hid her face with her hands. 

Her mother called one of the maids, desiring her to 
take Charlotte and lock her up in a back chamber^ 
for the remainder of the day. 

One evening, after she was old chough to put her- 
self to bed, her little lamp blew out as she was going 
up stairs, and she went down to the kitchen to get it 
lighted. Wlien she came near the door, she found 
that the servants were talking with some of their ao- 
qiiaintances about famiTies in which they had formerly 
lived. 

Being very desirous of hearing all they said, she did 
not go into the kitchen to light her Tamp, but slipped 
into the celfer, which had two doors, one opening into 
a little entry, and one into the kitchen itself. 

Leaning her head against this door, which had a 
very wide crack, she seated herself on a large log of 
wood, and listened for a while with great attention, 
till she began to doze, and at last fell fast asleep. 

When the servants were going to bed, they bolted 
both the cellar doors, not knowing that any person was 
there, and went upstairs, leaving Charlotte in a deep 
sleep. 

Some time in the middle of the night she awoke by 
fj^lling off the log backwards, upon a heap of coal. 
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The back of her neck and head were very much hurt^ 
and began to bleed. 

When she first awoke^ she did not know were she 
was, or what had happened to her ; bat when she found 
herself alone at midnight in the dark cellar, and felt the 
pain of the bruises and cuts in her head and neck, and 
knew that the blood was trickling from them, she be- 
gan to scream violently. 

The loudness of the noise awoke her father and mo- 
ther ; and Mr. Walden, putting on his flannel gown, 
and taking the night lamp, ran up into Charlotte's 
room, knowing the voice to be hers. To his great sur- 
prise, he found she was not there, and that there was 
no appearance of her having been in bed that night. 

The screams grew louder, and louder and Mr. Wal- 
den found that they came from the cellar. By this time 
every one in the house was up ; and the women stood 
at the head of the stairs, while the servant man followed 
Mr. Walden. 

When they came to the cellar, they found Charlotte 
stretched on a bed of coals, her white frock blackened 
by the coal dust, and stained with blood, her face dead- 
ly pale, and herself altogether in a sad condition. 

Her father took her in his arms, and it was some 
time before she could speak to tell how she came into 
the cellar. He carried her to her mother, who was 
much shocked to see her in such a wretched state. 

Chariotte's soiled and bloody clothes were taken off, 
and she was washed, and a clean night-gown put on 
her. The wounds in her head and neck were dressed 
with bandages, and she was carried to bed crying, and 
faint with the loss of blood. She had a high fever- 
and could not sleep, and her mother sat by her bed^ 
side all the rest of the night. 

By the time Charlotte Walden got well of her hurts, 
she was entirely cured of her inclination for listening, 
and never again showed a desire to over-hear what 
people were talking about or to pry into secrets. 

Is it mean to listen at doors ? What does a listener steal ? 
5* 
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What do those who are in the habit of listening deserve ? What 
happened to Charlotte when listening at the key-hole ? Under 
the window ? Under the bed ? At the cellar door ? 

Can you name something which yon are desirous of doing ? 
Which you are not desirous of doing ? What is the meaning of 
remain ? When you. are sent.to do an errand) should you remain 
after it is done ? 



LESSON XXX. 

LETTER FROM A LAD AT SEA, TO HIS MOTHERl 

Ship Fair Trader, June I4th, 1812. 

My Honored Mother, 

We have had boisterous and wet weather, and I. 
have been very ^ea-sick, since we left New York ; but 
it has been pleasant, yesterday and to-day, and I am 
now much better. This sea-sickness is the most dis- 
tressing feeling that I ever knew. I could hardly 
hold up my head. 

For several days I ate nothing except one or two 
of the biscuits you gave me. I don't know but I 
should have starved, if it had not been for them ; 
for I could not bear the sight of the ship bread. I 
do not mean to complain, I only want to tell you just 
how it is. In a little time, I believe, I shall get hard- 
ened, and begin to eat of the sailors' fare with a 
good relish. 

Nothing very remarkable has happened to us, so 
far on our passage. Two or three vessels passed us 
at a great distance ; and yesterday, aji English ship 
came near us. The Captain hailed, them, with his 
speaking trumpet. They said they were out twenty- 
one days from the city of BristoU bound to Kiiigston 
in Jamaica. 

They were freighted with nails, window glass, hol- 
Ibw ware, dry goods, and crockery ; and expected to 
carry back a cargo of sugar, molasses, and pimento ; 
with a few boxes of limes and lemons. 
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One thing I could not help noticing. As a ship 
approached us, at a great distance, it appeared like a 
speck on the surface of the water. We saw at first 
only the top of the sails ; because the sea, like a bow, 
rose up between them and us ; but as we came near- 
er, we could see lower and lower down the mast, till 
the whole body of the ship hove in sight. 

This shows plainly that the world is round. It 
was as if one little fly was creeping towards another,' 
on an orange. They would first peep over the round- 
ing part, and just see each other^s back ; and so, 
by degrees, down to the feet. 

It is now fifteen days that I have been out of sight 
of land. It appears as if the sun rose out of the sea 
in the morning, and sunk into it again at night. I 
should be very glad to get a sight of hills and trees 
once more, and sleep in a house that will stand still in 
its place, instead of rolling about, and making my 
head so dizzy. ' 

Though I have been but a short time from home, 
I want very much to see you all. When I get to Liv- 
erpool, I will write again. 

Please to give my best tespects to uncle Jacob, and 
all our good* friends. 

Kour dutiful son, 
Jack Halyard. 
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LETTER FROM THE SAME, TO HIS BROTHER. 

On board the ship Fair Trader^ June 1 5/ A, 1812.. 

My dear brother, 

I wrote a letter yesterday for our kind mother. I 
thought we should meet some vessel that would carry 
it to the United States, and that she would wish to 
hear how I make out in this new business of ploughing 
the water with a ship. . It has been a pretty hard time 
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with me ; but I hope the worst is over. When I get 
home I will tell you more about it. 

You may be sure I shall not make wry faces for 
trifles ; but, if I am any judge in the case, I have tak» 
en a pretty thorough seasoning with sea-sickness. I 
believe you don't know much about what that means. 
You will know very well, my good fellow, if you ever 
try it, though Captain MitdieD says people do not oft- 
^1 die with it. 

Just after I finished the letter to my dear mother, 
we saw a very large Whale, lying on the smooth sea* 
As our ship came near him, he began to spout and 
flounce, raising a great foam in the water, and soon 
dove out of sight. 

I remember reading of whales, in many books ; but 
I did not think they were of such monstrous size. 
This one was as long as our garden, or as Mr. Bus- 
kirk's great barn in New-Jersey. These huge crea- 
tures were called, in old time. Leviathans. There has 
lately been a high dispute whether they are fish or not ; 
because they differ so much from the rest of the wa- 
ter tribes. 

One of our passengers, a very learned man, who 
has been acquainted with many whalejs, says they 
have warm blood, like land animals. Proper fish have 
cold blood. Whales have lungs, and breathe the air, 
like an ox or a horse : and can stay only a short time 
under water. 

I used to think they remained deep in the sea ; but 
they live cm the top of it, and would drown if they 
could not come up to breathe. The female whales 
nurture their young, as sheep do their lambs ; but this 
is not the way with shad and trout. Their young ones 
must take care of themselves, as well as they can, 
or be eaten up by the large fish. 

Our learned passenger is an eminent Natural Phil- 
Qoopher. He says, all creatures are divided into dif- 
ferent classes^ according to their leading qualities. 
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The class of dogs is called the canine family , because 
the Latin word cants means dog. 

Wolves are nothing but wild dogs, and every wild 
dog becomes, in fact, a wolf. They have the same 
kind of teeth and paws. Foxes also belong to this 
class of quadrupeds, and bark in the same manner. 

Lions, and tigers, and panthers, are only lai^ cats; 
and rats and mice are innall ones. They have whiskers^ 
and soft feet, and long sharp claws, Uke each other^ 
and they all belong to the cat family ; but more about 
this another time. 

Present my best love to those two little frolicsome 
girls at home. Give each of them forty-five kisses 
for me, on each cheek, and see how many that will 
make. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Jack Halyard. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

Rush, to move with violence. Attack, to fall upon 
violently. Wound, a hurt. Approach, to draw near. 
Carcass, the dead body of an animal. Float, to swim 
on the surface of the water. Fin, the wing of a fish. 
Blubber, the fat of whales. Defend, to protect. 

THE WHALE. 

The Whale is the largest animal of which we can 
give any certain account. The Greenland Whale 
measures from fifty to. eighty feet in length; those 
found in the South Seas are said sometimes to mea- 
sure one hundred and fifty. 

The head is one third of the whole animal ; the 
mouth is very wide, and the under lip broader than 
the upper one. 

The tongue is very large, and yields five or six bar- 
rels of oil. There are two holes in the middle of th^ 
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beady through which it spouts water to a great height, 
with a great noise. 

WhfiJes are shy and timid, having no way to de- 
fend themselves, except with their tails. When they 
see a boat coming, they generally dive ; but some- 
times they rush against a boat, and dash it in pieces 
with one stroke of the tail. 

Many ships are employed in the Whale Fisheries. 
Each ship carries six or seven boats ; each boat has a 
harpoon, several lances, and a very long line. Thus 
prepared, they attack the Whale. 

As soon as the Whale is struck with a harpoon, he 
darts down into the water, dra^ng with him the 
harpoon and the line which is fastened to it. If the 
line were to become entangled, it would either sn^ 
like a thread, or overset the boat. That this may 
not happen, a man attends to the line, to see that it 
goes out regularly. 

When the Whale comes up to breathe, the harpoon- 
er gives him a fresh wound, till at last he grows faint 
from loss of blood. The men then venture to ap- 
proach him, and a long lance is thrust into his breast, 
which soon puts an end to his life. 

When the carcass begins to float, they cut holes in 
the fins and tail, and having put ropes through them, 
they fasten him to the ship. They then cut out the 
blubber and whale-bone, and let the carcass float 
away. 

There have sometimes been more than two hun- 
dred and fifty British ships employed in the Whale 
Fishery. In the year 1814, seventy-six British ves- 
sels procured over fourteen hundred Whales. 

How long is the Whale ? How lonff is this room ? How 
mach longer is the Whale ? How much oil is made from its 
tongue ? Are Whales bold ? How are they caught? What is 
taken out of them ? Can fish live without air ? Thty cannoi ; 
every portion of water containa air. Can the Whale live with 
what air ht gets in the water ? 
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LESSON XXXIIL 

THE OSTRICH. 

The Ostrich is a bird of great size, very strong, 
and having the finest and most beautiful feathers, 
black and white. Yet it is by no means a handsome 
bird, as it has very few feathers upon it, and a large 
part of the body is quite naked. 

Ostriches live in the deserts of Arabia and Afri- 
ca, feeding chiefly upon vegetables ; leading a social 
and harmless life. They lay forty or fifty eggs in a 
season, in the sand, where they are often forgotten 
by the mother, or destroyed by the wild beasts. The 
eggs are very large, being four or five inches in 
thickness. 

This animal devours leather, hair, grass, stones, 
oyster-shells, lead, iron, or any thing that is given to 
it, and is always ready to eat. Its size is very great, 
being from seven to eight feet high when the head is 
raised, and it is strong enough to carry a stout man 
on its back. 

The Ostrich runs with great swiftness, its legs 
being long, and as large as a young colt's ; its wings 
also serve as sails and oars to help it along. It ne- 
ver tries to fly, for the feathers are not like those of 
any other bird ; they are not close together but loose, 
and all very soft and downy. 

It has on each wing two curious spurs, which, it is 
said, are of use by bleeding the animal as the wings 
flap against its sides, when it runs and becomes over- 
heated; for it is naturally very hot-blooded, and 
might, but for this means of relief, be suffocated. 

The head is small, the neck very long, and being 
covered with very small feathers, you can observe any 
thing large that it swallows, passing in a winding way 
down to the body. 

The eyes are bright, large, and round, with eye- 
lashes, the thighs without feathers, the legs covered 
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with scales, and each foot has two large toes ; the 
inside one, the largest, is about seven inches long, 
with a claw at the end, with which it strikes a very 
severe blow. 

It lights with its feet, and has been known to rip 
open the body of a man with a single blow. When 
roused it makes a grand appearance; tlie head is 
thrown up, the breast forward, and the wings stretch*- 
ed out and quivering in a beautiful manner. 

When pursued, it leaves behind the swiftest Ara- 
bian horses, but in a hunt of five or six hours is worn 
out. The Ostrich is noted for its neglect of its young, 
and as being a stupid creature, and very timid. 

I saw one some time since, which, when it was to 
be moved from one place to another, became so fright- 
ened that it could not walk, and had to be carried by 
two or three men, its weight being equal to a barrel 
of flour. 

How many eggs will an Ostrich lay in a season ? How large 
are^e egffs? What do Ostriches eat ? How high aie they 
How high IS this room ? Is the Ostrich strong ? How heavy is 
it ? Are men usually as heavy ? 



LESSON XXXIV. 
LOVE AND DUTY TO PARENTS. 

My Father, my Mother, I know 
I cannot your kindness repay ; 

Bgt I hope, that as older I grow, 
I shall learn your commands to obey. 

You lov'd me before I could tell 

Who it was that so tenderly smil'd ; 

But now that I know it so well, 
I should be a dutiful child. 

I am sorry that ever I should 
Be naughty, and give you a pain 9 
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I hop^ I shall learn to be good. 
And never so griere you again* 

But for fear that I ever should dare 
From all your commands to de|>artj 

Whenever I'm saying my prayer, 
i'tl asik for a dutiful heart. 



tESSON XXXV. 

DEHNITIONS. 

Impatient, hasty, \ineasy, fretful. Gradually, k 
little at a time. Protected, kept from injury. Guards 
ed, protected. 

THE CHESTNUT BURR. 

One fine pleasant morning, in the fall of the year, 
the Master was walking along towards school, and he 
saw three or four boys under a large chestnut tree, 
gathering ichestmits. One of the boys was sitting 
upon the grouiud, -trying to opeii sbme chestnut burrs 
which he had knocked off frtm the tree. The burrs 
were green, and he tras trying to open them by 
pounding tlvem with a stone. 

He was a very impatient boy, and was scolding, in 
a bud and angry tone, against the burrs. He did 
not see, he said, what in the World -chestnuts wcfre 
iflade to grdtv so for. They t)ught to grow right out 
in the open air, like apples; and n6l haVe such 
ptfckly skins on thetn, jast lo plagtre the boys. 

So saying, he struck, with all his might, a fine 
large burr, crushed ft to piecf^s, atfd then jumped up, 
using, at the same time, profkne and wicked wordsw 
As soon as he turned round, he saw the Master stand- 
ing very near him. Then he felt very much asham- 
ed and afi^d, and hung down his head. 

^'Roger,^' said the Master, (for the boy's name 
was Roger,) << can you get me a chestnut burr V* 

6 
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Roger looked op a moment^ to see whether the 
Master was in earnest, and then began to look a- 
round for a burr, 

A boy who wa? standing near the tree, with a red 
cap full of burrs in his hand, held out one of them. 

Roger took the burr and handed it to the Master, 
who quietly put it in his pocket, and walked away 
without saying a word* 

As soon as he was gcme, the boy with the red cap, 
said to Roger, " I expected the Master would hare 
given you a good scolding for talking so/' 

" The Master never scolds," said another boy, who 
was sitting on a Ic^ pretty near, with a green satchel 
in his hand^ ^' but you see if he does not remember 
it." 

Roger looked as if he did not know what to think 
about it. 

" I wish," said he, "I knew what he is going to 
do with that burr." 

That afternoon, when th^ lessons had been all re- 
cited, and it was about time to dismiss the school, the 
boys put away their books, and the Master read a 
few verses in the Bible, and then offered a prayer, in 
which he asked God to forgive all the sins which 
any of them had committed that day, and to take 
care of them during the night. 

After this he asked all the boys to sit down. He 
then put his hand into his pocket and took out the 
chestnut burr, and aU the boys looked at it. 

" Boys," said he, " do you know what this is ?" 

One of the boys in the back seat, said in a half 
whisper, " it is nothing but a chestnut burr." 
, << Lucy," said the Master, to a bright eyed little 
^rl sitting near him, " what is this ?" 

/^ It is a chestnut burr, sir," said she. 
. " Do you know what it is for ?" 

^^ I suppose there are chestnuts in it" 

^^ But what is this rough prickly covexing for ?" 
Lucy did not know. 
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** Doesmny body here know?" said the Miister. 

One of the boys said he supposed it was to hold 
the chestnuts ti^tlier, and keep them op on the tree. 

" But I heand a boy say," replied the Master, 
** that he thought they ought not to be made to grow 
«o. — The nvt itself, he thought, ought to liang alone 
on the branch, without any prickly coverings just as 
apples do." 

^^ But the nuts themselves have no stems to be 
fastened by,'' answered the same boy, 

<*That is true, but I suppose this boy thought that 
God could have made them grow with stems and that 
this would have been better than to have them in 
burrs." 

After a tittle pause, the Master said he would ex- 
plain to them what the chestnut burr was for, and 
wished them all to listen attentively. 

Who beard Roger use wicked Trords? Who else? Who 
else ? What does the Bible say of him who takes God's name 
in vain? What kind of men use wicked words? — What did 
the Master do ? Who expected he woold give Roger a seold« 
tag? What did M)otl»r boy say? Caayoulell what chcMt- 
nut burrs are for ? 



LESSON XXXVI. 
WHAT THE CHESNUT BURR IS FOR. 

<* How much of the chestnut is good to eat, Wil- 
liam ?" asked he looking at the boy before him. 

« Only the meat.'' 

" How long does it take the meat to grow ?" 

'^ All summer, I suppose." 

" Yes ; it begins early in summer, and gradually 
grows and swells until it has become of full size and 
is ripe, in tlie £ei1I. Now suppose there was a tree 
out here near the school-house, and the chestnut 
meats should grow upon it without any shell or cover- 
ing ; suppose, too, that they should taste like good 
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ripe chestnuts at ffi-st, when they were very smafL 
Do you think they would be safe ?" 

William said, " No ! the boys would pick thenr, 
and eat them before they^had time to grow.'' 

" Well, what harm would there be in that ? would 
it not be as well to hare the chestnuts early in sum- 
mer as to hare them in the fdl?*' 

William hesitated. Another boy who sat next him*, 
«aid, " There would not be so much meat in the 
chestnuts, if they were eaten before they had time to 
grow/' 

" Right," said the Master, ^* but would not the boys 
know tibis, and so all agree to Ibt tfie little chestnuts 
alone, and not eat them while they were small ?" 

William said he thought they wouM not. If the 
chestnuts were good, he was afraid they would pick 
them off and eat them, if they were smal!. 

All the rest of the boys in the school thought so 
too. 

^^Here, then,'' said the Master,. <<is one reasoxk 
for having prid^les around the chestnuts when they 
are little. Bat then it is not necessary to have all 
chestnuts guarded from boys in this way : a great ma- 
ny of the trees are in the woods, which the boys do 
not see ; what good do the burrs do there ? " 

The boys hesitated^ Presently the boy who had 
the green satchel under the tree with Roger, who was 
sitting in one corner of the room, said, " I should 
tkink they would keep the squirrels from eating 
them." 

" And besides," continued he, after thinking a mo- 
ment, ^ I should suppose-,, if the meat of the chestnut 
had no covering, the rain might wet it and make it 
sot, or the sun dry and wither it." 

*^Yes," said the Master, "these axe very good 
seasons why the nut should be carefully guarded. 
First, the meats are packed away in a hard browa 
shell, which the water cannot get through ; this keeps 
them dry and away from du3t, and other things wbicU 
might injure them^ 
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<< Then several nuts thus protected grow together 
closely, inside this green prickly covering, which 
grows over 'them and guardft them from the larger 
animals and the boys. When the chestnut gets its 
full growth, and is ripe, this covering you know splits 
open, and the nuts drop out, and then any body can 
get them, and eat them." 

The boys were then all satisfied that it was better 
that cliestnuts should grow in burrs. 

" But why," asked one of the boys, " do not ap- 
ples grow so ?" 

" Can any body answer that question ?" said the 
Master. 

The boy with the green satchel said that apples 
had a smooth tight skin, which kept out the wet, 
but he did not see how they were guarded from ani- 
mals. 

The Master said it was by their taste. " They are 
hard and sour before they are full grown, and so the 
taste is not pleasant, and nobody wants to eat them, 
except sometimes a few foolish boys, who arc often 
punished by being made sick. 

" When the apples are full grown, then they change 
from sour to sweet, and become mellow ; then they 
can be eaten. Can you tell me of any other fruits 
which are preserved in this way ?" 

One boy answered, strawberries and blackberries, 
and another said, peaches and pears. 

Another boy then asked why the peach-stone was 
not outside of the peach, so as to keep it from being 
eaten. But the Master said he would explain this 
another time. Then he dismissed the scholars, after 
asking Roger to wait till the rest had gone, as he 
wished to see him alone. 

What good doea the chestout burr do? Wkat else ? Why 
do not apples grow so ? Who want to eat apples before they 
are grown ? How are they often punished ? Why do you sup- 
pose the Master kept Roger after the rest had gone ? 



6* 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THE TWO PEAR TREES. 

Betsy Bloom was a fine, straight, well-made child f 
and she had a very beautiful face. The servant, who 
used to dress her in the morning, when she got up, 
and to undress her at night, when she went to bed, 
would often say to her, " What a beautiful, fine Miss 
you are 1 I am sure, not one of your pJay-feliows^ is 
half so beautiful." 

There was an old woman, who had nursed Betsy, 
that used to come and see her, and almost every 
time she came, she used to say to Betsy, " What a 
pretty face, my sweet Missc 1 1 am sure I think yoa 
grow prettier every dayJ^ 

Betsy heard so much about her prettiness, that she 
began to think she was better than other children, 
who were not so pretty. 

If any of her school-fellows were homely, Betsy 
would not speak to them : at last, she became so 
naughty, that she would sometimes mock them, and 
give them nick-names. 

Betsy's father and mother were very fond of her ; 
and paid so much attention to her, that they saw all 
her faults, and always tried to malie her a good girl ; 
^^ for," said they, when they were talking to each 
other alone, " we are sure, although our Betsy is 
such a pretty child, every body will dislike her, if she 
is not also good-natured and obliging." 

One day Betsy was walking in the garden with her 
father and mother, when little Gertrude, a neighbor's 
child, came into the garden. Gertrude ran up to 
Betsy's father and mother, gave each of them a hand, 
and said, '' If you please^^ I will stay a little while 
and play with Betsy." 

They told her she was welcome to stay as long as 
she pleased; and Betsy's mother stooped down and 
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kissed her, and said, " Come whenever you hke, my 
dear — you know we are always glad to see you." 

Now Gertrude's face was very much scarred and 
pitted with the small pox : she had very red weak 
eyes ; and, besides this, she wa» very short for her 
age ; for she was as old as Betsy, and not so tall, by 
more than a head ; and she had a hump on her 
back. 

But Gertrude waa very sensible ; she was always 
in good humor with every body ; she was never seen 
angry ; and she was so attentive to her lessons, that 
every body who knew her loved her. 

Little Betsy loved her too; but since she had 
thought so much of her own beauty, she was asham- 
ed to be seen with such a homely child as Gertrude. 

Betsy therefore took very little notice of Gertrude, 
and would not play with her at all ; so that Gertrude, 
who thought Betsy was not in good humor, said she 
would go home, and come again another day. 

Betsy was glad when she was gone and ran up to 
her father and mother, who were still in the garden. 
They were standing near a fine, straight, high pear 
tree ; there were many pears growing upon the tree ; 
— the pears were of a fine yellow color, and one 
side of them was as red as a cherry. 

Betsy came running up to her father and mother : 
'^ O," said she, " how beautiful those pears are : I 
thfnk they must now be quite ripe ; will you be so 
kind, father, as to give me one ?'' 

The father picked off one of the most beautiful 
looking pears that he could find, and gave it to Bet- 
sy. '^ Thank you, father," said she, and bit a piece 
directly out of it ; but when it was in her mouth, she 
did not know what to do. 

It was as dry as a bit of stick, and so hard and 
rough, that she would have spit it out, but she thought, 
as her father had picked it for her, he would take it 
ill if she did not eat it. 

" Do you not like the pear ?" asked Betsy's^ mo- 
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ther, who saw what a face she made. << I do not 
think I can eat it," said JBetsy. 

^' You may throw it away, then," said her £itber ; 
^^ but I tboi^ht you would have liked it, because of 
its beauty : you know, my dear, you like every thing 
that is handsome, and diedike whatever is homely/' 

He then led his daughter to an old, crooked pear 
tree, which looked almost as if it would fall down : 
the pears that grew on it were not beautiful ; and 
they looked so green, that Betsy said she thought they 
w^e not half ripe. Her father gave her one of 
them, and told her to taste it : as soon as she bit it, 
her mouth was filled with fine juice, and she cried 
out, " O, father, what a nice pear ! I never tasted 
any thing so nice before ! — How full of juice it is ! 
— What a fine taste it has !" 

*' Are you sure that you like the pear ? " asked 
her father ; " for it is not a beautiful pear. " Betsy 
said she hked it, though it did not look pretty. 

" Pray, then, my dear," said her father, " if I were 
to make you a present of a pear tree for yourself, 
which would you choose — the old crooked tree up- 
on which these pears grow, or the beautiful looking 
tree yonder, upon which the others grow ?" 

Betsy said she should choose the ugly looking, 
crooked tree, with the green pears. Her father ask- 
ed her why ? ** Because," said Betsy, " the one 
bears nice pears, that I can eat ; and the other would 
be of no use, for I could not eat one of the pears." 

"Then, I suppose," said her father, "you think 
things that are good and useful, better than things? 
that are beautiful and of no use." Betsy said yes, 
that was what she tliought. 

" But, my dear child," said her father, " if you 
think so, how could you be so unjust, and so cruel, 
to poor little Gertrude, as you were a little while 
ago ? You know she is very good ; and how can 
you be so cruel to some of your play-fellows, whond 
you despise because they are not so handscmne as 
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you are ? — though they are better than you, for they 
despise no one." 

Betsy stood quite ashamed, and did not dare to 
look up to her father : the tears ran down her cheeks ; 
but she took her father^s hand, although she could 
not speak a word. 

'^ Do you think you have been wrong and naughty ? 

— and are you resolved to mend ?" asked her father, 
in a kinder voice than that in which he had before 
spoken* 

" I am very sorry j*^ said Betsy, " that I should 
have behaved so ill ; but if you will forgive me, my 
dear father, I am sure I shall never do so any more 

— for I now see, that the most beautiful things and 
people, are not always so gobd as those things, and 
those people that are homely." 

What bad things did Betsy do ? Do you know what the Bi* 
ble says of some childrcni who mocked a good old man ? Who 
came to see Betsy? Was she sensible? What does that; 
mean ? Did Betsy treat her kindly ? Why ? Was this right ? 
Which pear tree bore the best pears ? Are handsome peoplor 
better than others ? Are they worse, if more proud ? 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Haughty, proud. Mien, look. Mild, gentle. Sub- 
missively, humbly, without pride. Frankness, fair- 
ness. Argue, to reason, to dispute. Revenge, the 
injuring one who has injured us. Deny, to con- 
tradict. 

THE WAY TO FIND OUT PRIDE. 

Pride, ugly pride, sometimes is seen. 
In haughty looks, and lofty mien ; 
But oft'ner it is found, that pride 
Loves deep within the heart to hide, 
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And, while the looks are mild and f{^r 
It sits and does its mischief there. 

Now, if you really wish to find 
If pride is lurking in your mind, 
Inquire if you can bear a slight, 
Or patiently give up your right. 
Can you submissively consent 
To take reproof and punishment. 
And feel no angry temper start 
In any corner of your heart ? 

Can you with frankness own a crime, 
And promise for another time ? 
Or say you've beei\in a mistake. 
Nor try some poor excuse to make, 
But freely own that it was wrong 
To argue for your side so long ? 

Flat contradiction can you bear. 

When you are right and know you are ; 

Nor flatly contradict again, 

But wait, or modestly explain, 

And tell your reasons, one by one. 

Nor think of triumph, when you've done ? 

Can you, in business, or in play. 
Give up your wishes or your way ; 
Or do a thing against your will, 
For somebody that's younger still ? 
And never try to overbear. 
Or say a word that is not ifair ? 

Does laughing at you in a joke, 
No anger nor revenge provoke ? 
But can you laugh yourself, and be, 
As merry as the company ? 
Or when you find that you could do 
To them, ^ they had done to. you, 
Can you keep down the wicked thought,, 
And do exactly as you ought ? 
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} ut all these questions to your heart, 

And make it act an honest part ; 

And, when they're each been fairly tried, 

I think you'll own that you have pride ; 

Son^ one will suit you as you go, 

And force your heart to tell you so ? 

But if they all should be denied, 

Then you'are too proud to own your pride ! 



LESSON XXXIX. 
THE LITTLE APPLE TREE. 

'^ Look here, Lucy," said little Charles to his sister, 
'^ and tell me what this is that is coming up oqt of 
the ground." 

Lucy ran to see ; it was a green thing that looked 
a little like a leaf. Lucy did not know what it was. 

^^ I will ask papa," said she, '^ he is coming along 
by here." 

She asked her father to look at it, and he stopped 
a moment, and said that it was a Uttle apple tree 
which was growing up from a seed, but that he was 
in haste, and could not stop to talk about it. 

" A little apple tree !" said Charles, as his father 
passed on. " What is a little apple tree ? Do you 
know Lucy ?" 

Lucy said she did not — there was an apple tree in 
the garden, but it was a great high tree, and besides, 
it did not look at all like that. 

^* We will wait till papa can tell us." 

The next morning Charles came running in to call 
Lucy to look at the little apple tree. They went out 
together, and found that it had changed a great deal 
in the night. The green thing was up entirely out of 
the ground, and looked like two little leaves upon a 
stem. 

*' I wonder what makes it grow up so," said Lucy. 
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" I don't know/' said Charles. Would nol yoa 
dig it up and see ?" 

<' O no, I would not ; I am afraid it would not 
grow any more.'' 

" O, we can put it back again exactly as it was 
before ; and it would be so good to find out what it is 
which makes it grow." 

Lucy at last consented, and they dug away the 
earth with a stick, and took the little apple tree up. 
Its stem reached down only a little way, and there 
was nothing at the end of it, but a littte root. They 
dug all about there, but could not find any thing 
which made it grow. 

At last Charles said he would give up — he did not 
believe he could find out — he did not believe any 
body knew. So they began to fill up the hole, and 
tried to fix the little apple tree in its place again. 
They dirtied the top of it in handing it with their 
dirty fingers, and though they pushed it this way and 
that way, they could not fix it exactly as it was be* 
fore. At last they left it, and went in to ask their 
mother about it. 

She told them that she knew what made it grow. 

"What is it?" said Lucy. 

*^ It is God. He makes every thing grow — the 
grass, and the tress, and every thing." 

*^ But, how can he make every thing grow at the 
same time ?" 

" Because he is present every where, and he is able 
to do any thing which he pleases. He id always With 
you and Charles ; and makes your hair and your fin- 
gers and your whole body grow." 

" Then he is always in us, and all about ud." 

" Yes, and he sees you at all times ; he notices 
when you do wrong and when you do right." 

Charles and Lucy then went away thinking that * 
they ought to be careful not to do any thing wrong. 
The next morning they went to see the litfle ap]^e 
tree, and fouAd it wilted and dead. 
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How did Charles and Lucy tiy to find out what made the ap> 
pie tree grow ? Who did make it grow ? Does he make toj 
thing else grow ? Where is God ? What does he notice ? 



LESSON XL. 
THE TWO BOOKa 

" Mind how you touch my gilded cover," said a 
fine book to a very plain one that happened to lie 
near him. " I wonder how such a ragged fellow can 
dare to take such liberties." 

*' It is true," said the plain book, " I do not look 
so fine as you do, but I have no rags that I need be 
ashamed of; for while you have been doing nothing 
these six years on the shelf, I have been read a hun» 
dred times. 

" Besides, although my cover is nearly worn out, 
my leaves are sound, and worth a new cover ; but 
when your fine cover is eaten ofl* by the worms, you 
will never get another I fear." 

" I am glad you like your rags," said the fine book, 
** but I will thank you to stand a little fartlier off, for 
I do not like them so well," 

" For my part," said the poor book, " I would ra- 
ther be worn out in doing good, than rust in idleness. 
But heie comes our master." 

The master came in, and seeing the two books to- 
gether, the thought struck him that it would be well to 
put tlie good cover upon ^he book which was used, 
and the old one upon that which nobody read. 

No sooner said than done. They were sent to the 
book-binder's, and before night changed covers. 

He that would be useful in the world, must expect sometimef 
to wear out his coat, and suffer abuse from the idle and selfish. 

7 
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LESSON XLI. 
THE BLACKBERRY GIRL. 

" Why, Phebe, are you come so soon, 
Where are your berries, child ? 

You cannot, sure, have sold them all, 
You had a basket pil'd." 

" No, mother, as I climb'd the fence. 

The nearest way to town. 
My apron caught upon a stake. 

And so I tumbled down. 

" I scratched my arm, and tore my hair 

But still did not complain ; 
And had my blackberries been safe. 

Should not have cared a grain. 

" But when I saw them on the ground. 

All scattered by my side, 
I picked my empty basket up. 

And down I sat and cried. 

" Just then a pretty little Miss 
Chanc'd to be walking by ; 

She stopp'd, and looking pitiful. 
She begg'd me not to cry. 

* Poor little girl, you fell,' said she, 

< And must be sadly hurt' — 
" O, no, I cried, but see my fruit, 
All mix'd with sand and dirt !" 

* Well, do not grieve for that,' she said : 

* Go home, and get some more.' 
*• Ah, no, for I have stripp'd the vines, 
These were the last they bore. 
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" My father, Miss, is very poor, 

And works in yonder stall ; 
He has so many little ones, 

He cannot clothe ua alL 

** I always long'd to go to church, 

But never could I go ; 
For when I ask'd him for a gown, 

He always answer'd, ^ No.' 

* There's not a father in the world 

That loves his children more ; 
Vd get you one with all my heart, 

But, Phebe, I am poor.' 

*' But when the blackberries were ripe. 

He said to me one day, 
^ Phebe, if you'll take the time 

That's given you for play, 

' And gather blackberries enough^ — 

And carry them to town, — 
To buy your bonnet and your shoes, 

I'll try to get a gown^' 

'* O Miss, I fairly jump'd for joy, 

My spirits were so light : 
And so, when I had leave to play, 

I pick'd with all my might, 

^' I sold enough to get my shoes. 

About a week ago ; 
And these, if they had not been spilt, 

Would buy a bonnet too. 

'' But now they're gone, they all are gone, 

And I can get no more, 
And Sundays I must stay at home 

Just as I did before." 

'^ And, mother, then I cried again, 
As hard as I could cry ; 
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And, looking up, I saw a tear 
Was standing in her eye. 

" She caught her bonnet from her head— 
* Here, here,' she eried, ' take this !' 

" O, no, indeed — I fear your 'Ma 
Would be offended, Miss.'^ 

* My 'Ma ! no, never ! she delights 

All sorrow to beguile ; 
And 'tis the sweetest joy she feels, 
To make the wretched smile. 

* She taught me, when I had enough, 

To share it with the poor ; 
And never let a needy child 
Go empty from the door. 

* So take it, for you need not fear 

Offending her, you see ; 
I have another, too, at home, 
And one's enough for me.' 

" So then I took it,, here it is — 

For pray what could I do ? 
And, mother, I shall love that Miss 

As long as I love you." 

What is a stall? What is it to beguile the sorrow of 
others ? Who are meant by the wretched ? 

What happened to little Phebe ? Why did she cry ? Who 
eitied her? Why did Phebe want a gown ? Why did not her 
rather get her one ? When blackberries were ripe, what did he 
•ay to her? Did she get the shoes ? The bonnet ? How ? &c. 
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LESSON XLIL 

WHAT THE BLACKBERRY GIRL LEARNED AT 
CHURCH. 

" What have you in that basket, child ?" 
" Blackberries, Miss, all pick'd to-day ; 

They're very large and fully ripe ; 

Do look at them, and taste them, pray/* 

** O, yes ; they're very nice, indeed. 

Here's fourpence — that will buy a few ; 

Not quite so many as I want — ^ 
However, I must make it do." 

" Nay, Miss, but you must take the whole,", 
" I can't, indeed, my money's spent ; 

I should be glad to buy them all. 
But I have not another cent." 

" And if you had a thousand, Miss, 
^ I'd not accept of one from you. 
Pray take them, they are all your own, 
And take the little basket too. 

" Have you forgot the little girl 

You last year gave a bonnet to ? 
Perhaps you have — but ever will 

That little girl remember you. 

** And ever since, I've been to church, 

For much do I delight to go ; 
And there I learn that works oif love 

Are what all children ought to do. 

** So then I thought within myself, 
That pretty basket, Billy wove, 
I'll fill with fruit for that dear Miss, 
. For sure Hwill be a work of love. 

7# 



" And so this morning up I rose, 

While yet the fields were wet with dew, 

And pick'd the nicest I could find, 

And brought them, fresh and sweet, for you. 

" I know the gift is small indeed, 

For such a lady to receive ; 
But stil) I hope you'll not refuse 

All that poor Phebe hc^s to give." 

What did the little girl give to the young lady who gave her 
the bonnet? What does going to church mean? What did 
tll6 girl learn at church ? What are works of love ? Ought 
you to do such works ? If the little girl had taken pay for her 
berries, would she have been grateful ? Did ypu ever read of 
a little boy who was grateful? Of on^ who was a miser? 
Would a miser give away clothes ? 



LESSON XUII. 
HOW TO 9EHAVE AT MpiTING. 

It often happens that children who go to meeting 
sit in the gallery, away from their parents. And 
sometimes they play in time of worship, which is very 
wrong. It has been i^aid, th^^t ^' parents know, that 
when their children sit together, and out of their 
sight, they will play ; p.nd that no parent who wishes 
them to do otherwise, wij) send them into the gallery 
to sit by themselves.^' 

It is hopiSj[j[^ however, that this is no| true of all 
parents whose children 4o ^Eiot s^t with them ^t meet- 
ing. Perhaps ^^f do npt always tl^i^k enoyigb a- 
bout it. 

If any of the children who read this book, when 
they attend pub% wor^}p^ fio act s|t with l^ek pa- 
rents, or other fr^e^ds yff^ are ol4e)r ih^n thfe^selves, 
they must remeg|bef t^^fit God ig disp^eaAe^ widp |hose 
who play, whi)$ ^|hfd» «f ou^d tjh^ bx^ W9^PP^ 
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Him — it may be well for them to ahow this lesson to 
their friends at home. 

When young people go to church, they should 
jnake as little noise as possible, in shutting doors, and 
in walking to their seats. 

They should not be paring their finger-nails, or be 
otherwise busy with their penknives ; but should at- 
tend closely to what is said, and try to remember it. 

People ought not to sleep at meeting ; though good 
people have sometimes been known to do it. 

A man, whom we will call Mr. Arnum, once heard 
one of his neighbors use bad words. Mr. Arnum 
knew this to be wrong. 

He therefore went to the person, and said to him, 
** My friend, when a man sees his neighbor doing 
what is wrong, don't you think he ought to go to hini 
and tell him of it ?" " Certainly," answered the man ; 
" have you known me do any thing that was not 
right?" 

" Yes," replied Mr. Arnum ; " not long since I 
heard you use bad language." " Did you ? indeed !" 
ftaid the man ; " well, I thank you for your kindness^ 
and will try to leave off doing so." 

Soon after, on the Sabbath, Mr. Arnum fell asleep 
at meeting. The man who had been reproved bjf 
him for using bad words, sat at the other side of the 
house. He saw that Mr. Arnum was noddipg, and 
rose from his seat and went to him. 

He then put his hand on his shoulder, and gently 
shook him, saying, " Mr. Arnum, whep ^ man s^es 
Us peighbor do wrong, don't you think he ought tQ 
gb to him and tell him of it ? — I think it is wron^ iq 
sleep when we meet to worship our ^f aker." 

Mr, Arnui^ was much mortified, as almost ey^rf 
one in the house was looking at them. Pert^aps^ ajtsp^ 
he fek ashamed that t)iis map s^oi|I4 have re^soQ to 
reprove him, when, but a short time befpre^ he Jiad 
gone to th9 man to ^ell hip^ of his ^ult. 
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Is it right to play at meeting? To be paring your fin- 
ger-nails &,c. ? Do you think the Blackberry Girl played at 
meeting ? Why do you think so ? What can you tell me of 
Mr. Arnum? What is it to reprove a person? Are those 
who kindly reprove us for our faults, our best friends ? Should 
we be offended with them ? 



LESSON XLIV- 

, THE LITTLE SIN. 

Thomas Barker went one day to a neighbor's house, 
and when he returned, his mother observed he had % 
new board-nail in his hand. She inquired where he 
obtained it, and found that he had picked it- up at 
the neighbor's house, and brought it home without 
leave. 

She told him he had done very wrong, and made 
him go and carry it back again. Thomas did not do 
any such thing again for some days; but after a 
while he brought home three or four apples, and 
confessed they were not given to him. At this timo 
his mother sent him to return them, and whipped 
him besides. 

Now perhaps some children think his mother was 
cruel, to whip little Thomas for only getting a few 
apples not worth a cent. But let us think about it 
a moment. 

She had often told her little son, that it was wrocy 
to take any thing which was not his own, without 
having leave ; and when he took the nail, she re- 
proved him, and made him return it. 

But Thomas forgot all this, or would not mind it 
and went and took the apples. He was then more 
widced, than if he had not done so before, or if his 
mother had not taught him and reproved him. 

She was afraid he would do the same thing again 
tmd again^ if she let him alone^ till he should become 
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very wicked, and steal goods and money, and be 
sent to the State's prison as a thief. 

So she took a rod and chastised him betimes, as 
the wise man says, to drive his wickedness away. 
She did right, and it was very good for Thomas. 
" The rod and reproof give wisdom." 

He was afterwards tempted to take things that he 
wanted, when people did not see him. But he re- 
membered the smart which the rod gave him : that 
brought to mind his mother's instructions and warn- 
ings ; he thought that the eyes of God were upon 
him ; and he did not steal any more. 

He grew up a good boy ; and when he became a 
man, he was virtuous and respected. 

Now, children, do not say that Thomas committed 
a little sin, and one that was not worthy of notice. 
It is true that the nail and apples were little things. 
But then Thomas was a little boy ; and with such 
little fellows, little things are as important as great 
things are to men and women. 

No doubt Thomas thought as much of his apples 
as a man would of three dollars. And would it not 
be wrong for a man to steal three dollars ? Besides, 
none of us should do any thing wrong because it is 
little. God does not allow of little sins. 

We should always ask, Is it right ? or Is it wrong ? 
We should not ask, whether it is less wicked than 
•ome other wicked thing ; but whether God will or 
will not be angry. Sin is hateful, whether it be 
great or small ; children should no more commit a 
little sin, than they would take a little poison. 

By doing wrong in little things, when they know 
it to be wrong, children cast off the fear of God and 
make their hearts hard. By and by they become 
bolder ; and if they are not restrained by punish- 
ment, they become very wicked. 

Many poor creatures who have been hung for 
murder have confessed that they began with small 
offences, and went on from one wickedness to anor 
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ther, till they became thieves and robbers. They 
did not love and obey their parents, when they were 
small children. 

They did not keep holy the Sabbath day. After* 
wards they stole some little things, and then things 
of more value. They told lies about their playthings 
to one another ; then about other things to their pa- 
rents ; and finally became great liars, whom nobody 
could trust. 

They first got angry about their sports ; after 
some time they would strike and push one another ; 
before they were men, they would quarrel and fight 
in the streets ; and it is no wonder they were at last 
hanged for murder. 

What did Thomas first steal ? What did his mother do ? 
Did he steal again ? What did his mother then do ? Was she 
cruer? What was she afraid he would do, if she did not 
punish him? What did Thomas remember, when he after- 
wards wanted to steal ? Do you think he ever would have 
been a good man, if he had not been punished ? What should 
we ask ourselves about actions ? When we are not certain 
whether a thing is right, what should we ask ? Ans. Is there 
any harm in letting it alone ? What have those oflen confessed, 
who have been hung ? 



LESSON XLV. 

FRANK LUCAS. 

Mrs. Corbon kept a village school in the State of 
New York. She had a noble mind, and was a friend 
to all good children. One cold morning in the win- 
ter, a small boy came along, with a saw on his arm, 
and wanted this lady to hire him to saw wood. 

She said that one of her neighbors, a trusty man, 
would like to saw the wood, and she did not wish to 
hire any body else. " Oh dear," said the boy, " what 
shall 1 do !" '' Why, little fellow," said she, « what 
is the matter ?" 
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He answered, ^^ My father is blind, mother is sick, 
and I left my sister crying at home, for fear poor 'ma 
will die. I take care of them as well as I can ; but 
they have nothing to eat. I want to work, and get 
something for them." 

Mrs. Corbon had never seen this lad before, and 
did not know what his name was, till he told her ; 
but she perceived he was a boy of uncommon good* 
ness, because he was so kind to his parents and sister. 

He shivered very much with the cold ; for he was 
but thinly dressed, and his ear locks were white with 
frost. The lady asked him to come in and warm 
himself. As he sat in a chair by the fire, she saw 
the tears ran down his cheeks, and she tried to com- 
fort him. 

" It is not for myself," said Frank, " that I cry, 
I don't mind a little cold, but I can't help thinking 
of the family at home. We used to be very happy ; 
but a sad change has happened in our house." 

" Are you not hungry ?" said Mrs. Corbon. 

" Not much, ma'am : that is not what troubles me. 
I had some potato for dinner yesterday." " Did you 
not have supper last night ?" " No, ma'am." " Nor 
breakfast, this morning ?" " Not yet : but no mat- 
ter; I shall get some by and by. — If I try to do 
well, God will protect me : for so my precious mother 
says. I believe she is the best woman in the world. 
If I did not think she was, I would not say so." 

" You are a fine boy," said the lady : " I will be 
your friend, if you have not another on earth ;" and 
the tears sparkled in her eyes, as she gave him a bis* 
cuit with a piece of meat, on a small plate. 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Frank ; " if you please, 
I will keep them to carry home. Don't you think, 
ma'am, that any body will hire me to saw wood?" 

" Yes, my dear little fellow," she answered, " I will 
give you money to saw mine." He thanked her 
again, and ran to the wood pile to begin his work. 
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The lady put on her cloak, and went out among her 
neighbors. 

She told them Frank was one of the best boys she 
had ever seen, and she hoped they would do some- 
thing to help the little fellow to provide for the 
family. 

So they came to her house, where he was, and one 
gave him a six cent piece, another a shilling, and a 
third twenty-five cents, till they made up nearly three 
dollars. 

They gave him a loaf of bread, part of a cheese, 
some meat and cake, a jug of milk, and some apples 
to roast for his sick mother; with a little basket to 
put them all in ; so that he had as much as he could 
carry. 

He told them he was very much obliged to them 
indeed ; but he did not wish to be a beggar. He 
chose to work and pay for what he had, if they 
would let him ; but they said he must not stay now* 
He might see to that another time. 

" We are going," said Mrs. Corbon, ^^ to send the 
tilings to your mother ; because she is such an ex- 
cellent lady ; and I should like to go and see her 
myself." 

Frank hurried back, tugging his load, and the 
whole family cried for joy. " Bless your dear little 
heart," said his poor blind father ; " come here and 
let me get hold of you. I hope, my son, you will 
never be unable to see the friends you love : but we 
must not complain, nor forget the favors we receive, 
because we cannot have every thing as we wish." 

It is thirty years since this affair happened ; and 
the same Frank Lucas is now a Judge, and one of 
the first men in the county where he Uves. His 
father is dead. 

Judge Lucas is married, and now has five children. 
They go to school ; and their father tells them, if 
they intend ever to be useful, they must learn well 
while they are young : if they expect to be happy 
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in tilts worlds or the next, they must tove God, honor 
their parents and teachers, and be kind to all ; and 
that, in this free country, the way for a poor little 
boy to bec<Hne a great and happy man, is, to be ho* 
nest, industrious, and good. 

Why did Frank want to saw wood ? Was he hungry ? 
What had he eateo ? What did he say of his mother ? What 
did the lady give him ? What did he wish to do with it? Did 
«he hire him to work ? What did the lady then do ? What 
^d the neighbors give to Frank ? What did he say to them ? 
Were the family glad when Frank came home? What did 
JPrank afterwards become ? What did he tell his children they 
must do, if they wished ever to be useful ? If they expectM 
to he happy ? 



LESSON XLVI. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Indolent, idle, lazy. Flourishing, increaskig, pros* 
perous. Comical, funny. Commercial, connected 
with trade. Navigable, suitable for the^42f»sing of 
ships or boats. 

THE IDLE SCHOOL :bOY, 

I wiO tell you i^out the laziest boy you ever heard 
of. He was indolent about every thing. When he* 
played, the boys said he played as^ if the master told 
him to. And when he went to school, he went 
creeping along, like a snail, with a satchel on his 
back« The boy had sense enough; but he never 
learned any thing — he was too lazy to learn any 
thing. 

When he had spelled a word, he drawled out one 
syllable after another, as if he were afraid the sylla^ 
bles would quarrel, if he ^ not keep them a g^eat 
way apart. Once, when he was saymg a lessoiei io 
Oeography^ his Master asked him, ^^ WbsX is md of 

a 
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Hartford ? " He answered, " Hartford is a flourish- 
ing, comical town." 

He meant it was <^ a flourishing, cammercidl town ;" 
but he was such a stupid fellow 'that he never knew 
what he Mras about When asked how far the Ken- 
nebec was navigable, l^e said it was ^^ navigable for 
boots as far as Waterville." The boys all laughed, 
and the School-master could not help* laughing too. 
The idle boy colored like scarlet. 

" I say it is so in my book," said he ; and when 
one of the boys showed him the Geography, and 
pointed to the place where it was said, that the Ken- 
nebec was navigable for boats as far as Waterville, 
he stood with his hands in his pockets, and his mouth 
open, as if he could not understand what they were 
all laughing at. 

You can easily guess what luck this idle boy had. 
His father tried to give him a good education, but he 
would be a dunce; not because he was a fool, but 
because he was too lazy to give his attention to any 
thing. He had a considerable fortune left him, but 
he was too lazy to take care of it ; and now he goes 
about the streets, with his hands in his pockets, 
begging his bread. 

How did the lazy boy spell his words ? What did he say of 
Hartford ? Of the river Kennebec ? What made him a 
dunce ? What became of his fortune ? What is b, fortune ? 



LESSON XLVn. 

THE LITTLE BEGGARS. 

" I think poor children must be very unhappy,'* 
said little Octavia, as she sat dressing her doll in 
muslin. " If I were as poor as those little children 
who came here begging yesterday, I should not take 
the least comfort in the world/' 
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'* My little daughter is mistaken," said her mo- 
ther. " Poor children are just as happy as rich ones, 
except when they are suffering from cold, or hunger ; 
and that very seldom happens in America. Our 
Father who lives in heaven, takes care of them, as 
well as of you." 

God has given them hearts and minds ; and good 
feelings and good thoughts alone make both great and 
little folks happy ; it is no matter what clothes they 
wear, what food they eat, or what toys they play 
with. 

When you have been a naughty girl, your waxen^ 
doU^ and your glass bird, and your gold musical 
box, do not make you feel happy ; and when you 
have been a good girl, you can be vay happy with- 
out them. 

So you see it depends upon your thoughts and 
feelings, whether you are happy or not ; and poor 
children have as good and as kind feelings as rich 
ones. That little boy who came here to beg yes-^ 
terday, who was so small he could hardly reach the 
latch of the door, is a very good boy ; and therefore 
I know he is a very happy boy. 

A piece of cake, or candy would be a great rarity 
to him, and he would love them very much ; yet when 
} offered him a few cents the other day, for going 
on an errand, he said, " No ma'am, I would rather 
not take it ; you have been too kind to my mother." 

Octavia thought a little boy who loved his mother 
better than himself, must be happy ; and she asked 
leave to walk with her mother, the next time she went 
to see the beggar children. 

When they went, Octavia found one little girl five 
years old, building a house with some dirty blocks she 
had picked up in th6 streets ; while her little sister, 
about three years old, knocked it down, and laughed 
so loud that she made the room ring again. Presently 
the little boy, her mother had spoken of, came in 
with a saucer half full of boiled rice. 
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« Where have you been, John ?" asked his older^ 
swter. 

" I have been in to give Bob Rowley some of my 
dinner," answered the boy ; '^ he has been out beg- 
ging all day, without getting any thing to eat ; so I 
have given him half of my rice." 

Then John sat down on a cricket, and ate up his 
morsel of rice with a good relish. He scraped the 
saucer Very clean, and looked at the spoon, as if he 
wisbed there had been more. But he put it away 
with a cheerful look, and said to his mother, '^ Is there 
any thing I can do for you, thi» afternoon, mother ?" 
and in obedience to her he ran* off to pick up chips, 
whistling and singing as lie went 

<^ WeU my deiur Octavia, do not these children seen 
happy ?" asked her mother, as they walked kome* 
yfmA. 

''Yes ma'am," rq^d the Utile girl ; '' their cUorly 
Vhfk^ seemed to amuse them as much as mj 4oU 
doeime.^' 

'^ From this^ my daiighter, leara that God is good 
to the poor, as w^l as lo the rich," said her toother. 
^^ God has ordained that every body shall be'liq>py> 
who is good ; and he helps every one to be good 
who earnestly wishes to be so. 

'' Little John wanted all his dinner sadly ; but be 
gave it to a boy who needed it more than he did. 
He put down a selfish feeling, and he encouraged 
a kiad feeling ; and that is the reason he is happy." 

What makes people hai^ ? Whom did Octavia go with her 
mother to see ? What were the children doinff ? Where had 
John been? What did he say of Bob Rowley? What did 
Octavia think of these children? What has Uod ordained? 
Whom does he help to be food? Why was little John, 
hap^r? 
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LESSON XLVIIL 
THERE IS NOTHING UKE TRYING. 

Mary Jones and her brother Edmund, had no fa- 
ther or mother ; but they had a sister who was older 
than themselves, and who was very kind to them. 

She used to teach them every day, to read and 
write ; besides that, she wished them to learn lessons 
in Colburn's Arithmetic. 

Perhaps some of my little readers may not have 
met with this book ; and it may seem hard that Mary 
and Edmund should be desired to study any thing so 
difRcult as arithmetic ; but you must remember, that 
their sister was very kind to them, and, therefore, 
would not be likely to give them any thing to learn, 
which was too hard for them. 

Edmund was eight years old, and was able to an-, 
swer any of the first questions in fractions ; such as, 
'' Seven fourths of twelve, are how many times six ?" 
and he had attended so closely to it, that he under- 
stood the relations of numbers very well. 

But Mary, who was seven years old, was, I am sor- 
ry to say it, unable to answer, " How many are two 
and five," or any of those simple questions. She had 
not attended, as her brother had done ; and this was 
the reason she had not succeeded in learning as well. 

" Sister, have you the head-ache to-day ? You 
look sick," said Mary, affectionately. 

" Yes, my dear, my head does ache ; but I will try 
to teach you, notwithstanding, about your lesson, 
and, if you are attentive, I can make you understand 
it in a few minutes. What is your lesson to-day P*^' 

Mary's face lengthened very much, as she answer- 
ed dolefully, " It is, how many gills in a quart ? and, 
sister, I cannot find it out ; Tve been studying a 
great while, and I know I never shall understand it." 

Her sister took a slate and pencil and marked out a 
circle, which, she said should stand for a quart ; then 

8* 
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she drew a line through the middle of it, and divided 
the circle into two parts. 

" One of these halves, Mary, is a pint ; you know 
two pints make a quart. Now, I will divide this pint 
into two parts and each part, you know, is half a 
pint ; in a half-pint there are two gills, — make a 
dot for each gill — now divide the rest, as you have 
seen me do this." 

" I cannot, sister." 

" Well, Mary, then I will do iU I place a dot for 
each gill — now count the gills ; there are eight. I 
think you understand now, Mary ?" 

" Yes, sister, I think I do ; may I take my spelling- 
book?" 

" Very soon — now tell me, lest you forget it. 
Mary, how many gills in a quart?" 

** I don't know — I never shall learn those hard 
questions ;" and Mary looked very red, — for she 
was very much ashamed of her inattention, while her 
kind sister had been trying to teach her. 

She looked up in her sister's face, and saw that 
she looked very ill, and her eyes were full of tears. 

Mary would much rather she had spoken harshly 
to her, than to look so grieved ; and her own heart 
told her she had done very wrong to try the patience 
of one who had been so good to her. 

But she did not like to say that she was sorry ; so 
she took her spelling-book, and bent her head over 
it to study very hard. 

In a little time, Edmund was ready to repeat his 
lesson : it was short, but he understood it fully, and 
answered every question readily : his sister kissed him 
and she said, " Mary, you remember that little fan of 
mine with the ivory handle, that you like so much; 
if you will commit your lesson in arithmetic, perfectly, 
for a week, you shaH have it for your own." 

Mary did not §ay a word, but she hid her face in 
her s|>ening-book, and the tears dropped thick and 
bst from her eyes. It was a long time before she 
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could command her voice sufficiently to say, '* I do 
not wish for the fan." 

<^ Not wish for it Mary ? I thought you did wish 
for it very much/' 

'^ I mean," said Mary, ^' I wish to learn my lesson, 
to please you, and because I ought to do 60> — and 
not for the sake of the fan ; and I do not want you to 
give it to me, if I do get my lesson. Indeed, sister, 
I will try to learn better, if you will not look so 
sorry." 

Her sister did not look sorry then ; but she kissed 
Mary, and told her, if she pleased, she might come and 
attend that moment to her arithmetic lesson. When 
the explanation was finished, Mary answered the 
question " How many gills in a quart ?" — «* Eight." 

In a few months she understood all the mysteries 
of her arithmetic ; if at any time her lesson seemed too 
difficult, she recollected the time when she learned 
the number of gills in a quart, and would say, very 
gravely, to her brother, " After all, Edmund, there is 
nothing like trying. 

I find when I really try, that I can learn any thing 
— any thing, I mean, in fractions, and spelling ; and I 
remember, when I did not get my lessons perfectly, 
it was always because I was thinking of something 
else. 

I was always thinking of our blocks, and how we 
should make a temple, and put the kitten inside, or 
something else that had nothing to do witli the lesson. 
1 tell you this, Edmund," she concluded, with a dig- 
nified air, " so that you may know how to correct 
yourself if — if you should not study well. Come, let 
us go build a pagoda." 

Did Mary and Edmund have parents to teach them r Who 
did teach them? What did she wish them to learn? What 
simple question could not Mary answer ? Why ? What was 
the lesson, which Mary thought so hard ? How did her sister 
try to make her understand it? Did Mary attend to what her 
sister was saying ? Was this being grateful ? How did her 
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sister look ? What did she oflfer to give Mary if she would get 
her lessons well for a week ? Would Mary take it ? Why ? 
Did she in a few months understand her lessons ? What did she 
say to Edmund ? Why did not she get her lessons before ? 

When Mary was crying, she could not command her voice ; 
what does that mean ? Do you commonly succeed in getting a 
lesson, when you study hard ? When you are thinking about 
something else ? What is a circle ? Can you make one with 
a pencil ? When Mary looked dignified, did she laugh ? Cry ? 
Look silly ? What are pagodas ? Temples in the East Indies, 
where idols are worsihpped.— What are idols ? 



LESSON XLIX. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Solitary, Iiaving no company. Combat, a battle. Se- 
lect, to pick out. Victim, something destroyed. .Prey, 
that which is taken by force to be devoured. Resem- 
ble, to be like. 

THE TIGER. 

The Tiger is from three feet and a half, to four feet 
high, and from eight to ten feet long. 

His shape is very much like that of the cat ; but 
his legs are thicker, and stronger in proportion to his 
body, than those of the cat. His ears are small ; his 
mouth is wide ; and his teeth and claws are long and 
terrible. 

The color of this animal gives him a most beautiful 
appearance. It is deep yellow, striped around the body 
with black. . 

The Tiger is the most ferocious and blood-thirsty 
of all beasts. He is so cruel, as never to be content- 
ed with slaying, so long Us jie sees any living creature 
near him. 

His rage for destroying is such, that he does not 
eat, so long as he can have the pleasure of killing. 
Even when he is not hungry, he delights in tearing 
other animals in pieces. 
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This animal has seldom or never been so far tamed 
as to make it safe for a stranger to go near him, when 
full grown. Young Tigers have, however, permitted 
dogs to live v^rith them. 

Neither the kindest, nor the most severe treatment, 
has ever subdued this ferociofw animal. When he is 
starving, he will often bite the hand that feeds him, 
just as soon as he will one that strikes him. 

In his rage, he will attack every living beast except 
the elephant and the rhinoceros, and even these he 
does not always avoid. 

He is so bold and fierce, that be does aot even fear 
the face of man ; but will attack the solitary traveller, 
wherever he cati find him, ornt a single bound, select 
his victkn from a group of men. 

The Tiger seizes his prey exactly as the cat does*^ 
The cat does not seise her prey by running it down 
like the dog, but she watches until the poor litde 
Blouse comes along, when sbe springs upon it at once. 

Just so the huge Tiger does. He hides himself 
where the bnfialo or other animids come to drink, and 
when one comes near him, he gives a bound, and seit* 
es it with his terrible claws and teeth. 

It is said that the Tiger is so amazingly strong, that 
after having killed a bufblo, an animal larger than an 
ox, he throws it across his back, and holding it with 
his teeth, runs oflT, just as a fox runs away with a, 
goose. 

These animals are so fierce and spiteful, that they 
never can agree to live in peace, even among them-^ 
selves : and hence they never run in droves, nor do 
they assist each other in their combats with other an* 
imals. 

The shape of the Tiger and the Leopard are very 
nearly the same. Their colors are also alike. The Ti- 
ger is yellow, striped with black, while the Leopard 
is yellow, spotted with black. 

The size of the Tiger is much larger than that of 
the Leopard i he is also more fierce and cruel. The 
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Leopard can be tamed so as to be glad to see his 
master ; but the Tiger is seldom glad to see any thing 
which he cannot tear in pieces and devour. 

The skin of the Tiger, on account of its singular 
beauty, is valuable, and sells at a high price, but no 
other part of the animal is of any use. 

If the Tiger himself, is of little use, his history per- 
haps may be useful ; for we must not believe that any 
thing has been made without a good design. 

If it should be asked, for instance, why the most 
beautiful of quadrupeds should be at the same time 
one of the most ferocious and hateful of all animals^ in 
his actions, we may answer that the Creator, perhaps 
intended to show us how little value we ought to set 
upon beauty, by thus bestowing it on the worst of 
creatures. 

In not permitting such strong and cruel animals to 
run in droves, the Creator's wisdom, and his kindness 
towards man, are plainly to be seen. For did Tigers 
herd together, the people where they live would either 
be destroyed by them, or be obliged to go constantly 
with guns or spears in thetr hands to defend them- 
selves, and save their lives. 

Thus we see that the ferocity of Tigers, being such 
as not to admit of their running in droves, is the very 
means by which their causing wide destruction is 
prevented. 

Is the Tiger as long as this room ? How high is he ? What 
is his shape ? Color ? Is he cqiel ? Can he be tamed ? Ho^ 
does he seize his prey ? How large is a buffalo ? Can the Tiger 
lift a buffalo ? Do Tigers live in peace among themselves ? 
What animal does the Tiger resemble in his loo£ ? Is he spot- 
ted ? Is the Tiger of any use ? Why may we suppose so hateful 
an animal made so beautiful ? What shows that the Creator is 
wise, and kind to man ? When do children resemble Tigers ? 
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LESSON L. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Conceited, having a high opinion of one's self. 
Pert, bold, saucy. Flatter, to coax. Permission, 
leave. Encourage, to give courage to ; to make bold. 

THE CONCEITED BOY. 

When little Henry had finished his lesson, Mrs. 
Kitty came into the study, and asked her master's 
leave to go, in the afternoon, to see her sister, who 
lived about a mile distant, and to take Master Henry 
with her. 

<^ You have my leave to go yourself, Kitty," said 
Mr. Dalben ; " but as to taking Henry, I think he 
will do you no credit; his spirit will rise, he will begin 
to chatter, and I fear that you will not check him 
as you ought." 

" indeed I will. Sir," said Mrs. Kitty ; " I always 
do speak to him when he is rude." 

" And I will be very good," said Henry. 

" And I will keep him out of all mischief, Sir," 
said Kitty. 

" And I will do every Ihing which Mrs. Kitty bids 
me,'* said Henry. 

" And I am sure little Master will be good," added 
Mrs. Kitty. 

" And so I suppose I roust give my permission," 
said Mr. Dalben ; " but I trust to you, Kitty, if he 
does not behave well, that you will never ask leave to 
take him out again." 

Thus the matter was settled ; and as soon as dinner 
was over, Master Henry took leave of his uncle, and 
walked off with Mrs. Kitty over the fields towards 
Mrs. Green's cottage. 

Mrs. Green, who expected hev sister, was dressed 
in her best gown and apron ; and her two daughters 
had also put on their best. At sight of Henry and 
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Mrs. Kitty, they came out at the door, and gave them 
;a hearty welcome. 

" And so, Master Milner," said Mrs. Green, " this 
is very kind in you, to come so far to see us poor 
folks Come, Master Milner, please, Sir, to be seated ; 
you must have the big chair. 

" Nay, sister," said Mrs, Kitty, in a whisper, " do 
not make too much of the child ; he will grow troub- 
lesome ; and master will blame me." 

Mrs. Green, however, still kept flattering him. She 
and her daughters gave him the first and best at sup- 
per, till the young gentleman, by degrees, ' grew very 
pert, and began to chatter at a great rate. 

After he had talked for some time, as the party 
were sitting around the table, a large frog came sprawl- 
ing over the little narrow walk, which ran from the 
house door to the gate. 

" Ah !" said Kitty, " look at that frightful crea- 
ture : sister Green, I wonder you don't clear your gard- 
en of those frogs ! I would as soon meet a thief in 
the dark, as a frog." 

Mrs. Green laughed, and said, " O, they do no 
harm ; why should you be afraid of them ?" 

Master Henry now took it upon himself to show 
how much he knew. "Those creatures do no harm," 
said he ; ^< they are of the class amphibia ; that is, of the 
third class ; some of that class are very mischievous ; 
but frogs never hurt any one." 

"Amphibia !" said Mrs. Kitty : " what a word is that, 
Master Henry ! how can you use such words ?" 

" It is not English, Mrs. Kitty," said Henry, " you 
don't understand it, I know ; but I do ; it means the 
creatures who live half on land and half in water,^ as 
frogs and toads do.*" 

Mrs. (ireen looked at her sister, and said, 

" Dear me 1 do hear how he talks !" 

" There are six classes of living creatures," said 
Henry, being encouraged by Mrs. Green ; " first, those 
which feed their young ones with milk, such as cows, 
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and dogSy and cats, and rats, and sheep ; and then 
there is the second class, birds ; and the third, amphi- 
bia ; and the fourth, fish ; and the fifth, insects^ as 
butterflies ; and the sixth, worms." 

"There, again," said Mrs. Green, " what words are 
those to come out of the mouth of such a boy ! Did 
you ever hear the like ?" 

Mrs. Kitty was pleased that Henry should be able 
to do himself so much credit before Mrs. Green ; but 
she said, " You know, sister, he does not find out 
these things, but that Master teaches him ; and so you 
know it is no wonder, if he knows more than we do." 

" Oh !" said Mrs. Green, " but it is a wonder how 
such a young creature should be able to keep all these 
things in his head, and speak them so properly as be 
does." 

Where did Mrs. Kitty and Henry go ? What did Heniy pr6- 
mise ? How was Mrs. Green dressed ? What did she say to 
Henry ? Did she flatter him ? What did he soon become ? 
What soon came in sight ? What did Kitty say ? What did Heniy ? 
What did he say about the amphibia ? About the first class of 
living creatures ? The second ? Third ? Fourth ? Fifth ? 
Sixth ? How came Henry to know more than the women ? Was 
it right to be proud of it ? Can you name an amphibious ani- 
mal? 



LESSON LI. 

THE CONCEITED BOY'S TROUBLES. 

By this time Henry was become so conceited, that 
he could not sit still ; so, having eaten and drank as 
much as he could conveniently swallow, he got up, 
stalked about the room, and then went out into the 
garden, having been told not to go beyond the fence. 

The first thing he did, was, to pursue Mrs. Green's 
ducks round the house, calling out, ** Quack, quack, 
quack," as they waddled before him, till they made 
their escape through the fence into the next field. 

9 
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He then espied an old owl, hid in a tree. As soon 
as Henry saw him, he began to call to him, making a 
low bow, and saying, " Your servant, old gentleman ; 
your nose is exactly fit for a pair of spectacles/* 

The owl, however, being used to the human voice, 
took no notice of Henry ; whereupon he began pick- 
ing up sods to throw at him ; this was very cruel sport. 

Being soon tired of this, he looked around again for 
something to amuse him ; and seeing a ladder set up 
against the side of the house, he climbed up it, and 
icrambling along the roof, he reached the very high- 
est part of it, astride of which he set himself, and 
trying to fancy that the house was an elephant, he 
pretended, to be driving it forward, as if it were real- 
ly moving. 

When Mrs. Kitty was ready to go home she sent 
her nieces to call Henry. He was mounted on the top 
of the house, and had the pleasure of hearings him- 
self called for, and saw them running here and there 
to find him. 

Neither of them thought of looking for him where 
lie really was. This pleased Master Henry mightily, 
and he kicked his elephant, and rode away famously, 
in his own conceit. Mrs. Kitty and Mrs. Green came 
out, and called Master Henry so loudly, that they 
might be heard a quarter of a mile distant. 

After a while Henry called out, '* O ! O ! Henry 
Milner, where are you, where are you, Sir? Don't 
you hear the people call you ?" 

At the sound of his voice, the women looked up 
and said, " O, Master Milner ! you little rogue ! how 
you have frightened us ; and how did you get up 
there ?" Henry then came down, and they started 
for home. 

They took a different path from that by which they 
had come ; it led them down a long, narrow lane, at 
the end of which was a little brook, which they were 
to cross by a narrow wooden bridge* Mrs. Green 
and her daughters went with them part of the way. 
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Master Henry soon beeanoe very rude, and Mrs. 
Kitty grew angry, and tried to catch hold of the 
naughty boy ; but he ran down the lane, got upon the 
wooden bridge, and stood jumping upon it with all 
his might. 

On seeing this, Mrs. Kitty scolded, Mrs. Green 
screamed, and her daughters ran forward with all 
speed, but all in vain. The plank broke in the very 
centre, and Henry came tumbling into the brook^ 
bringing the bridge down with him. 

The water was not indeed very deep, but theie 
was enough of it to wet the little boy to his knees, as 
he stood up. He was not hurt, but was covered with 
mud up to his shoulders. 

Mrs. Kitty was much vexed and frightened ; how- 
ever, she and her nieces soon contrived to pull the 
little boy out of the water, and passing over the 
brook as well as they could, some of the party made 
the best of their way towards home. 

Mr. Dalben was walking in his garden, when Mrs. 
Kitty and her younger niece appeared, leading Ma&- 
ter Henry between them ; for Mrs. Green and her 
oldest daughter had gone back. 

The whole party were well bedaubed with mud, 
and Mrs. Kitty looked rather ashamed ; neither was 
Master Henry in quite so high spirits as when he was 
explaining his six classes to Mrs. Green and her 
daughters. 

" Why, Kitty," said Mr. Dalben, " what is the 
matter? Where have you all been? Henry, my 
boy, what can you have been about ? have you been 
improving your acquaintance with the amphibia?" 

" O, Sir!" said Mrs. Kitty, " Master Henry would 
not mind what I said to him ; and he broke down the 
bridge. Sir ; and he has been in the brook." 

« Well, well," said Mr. Dalben, " I told you how 
it would be ; but make^all possible haste now ; take 
off his clothes and warm his bed, and I will come in 
a few minutes with something for him to drink." 
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Mr. Dalben soon returned with something which 
was very bitter; Henry drank it without saying a 
word ; for he knew he had behaved ill, and deserved 
punishment. 

When Heniy had done eating, what did he do? Do you 
thii^ he did right to climb to me top of the house ? Why ? 
Do you think he had a comical look when he came out of the 
brook ? A haughty look ? What is found at the centre of an 
ajiple ? At the surface ? Do you think Henry was delighted 
with the bitter drink ? Was k delicious ? What will mak% 
children conceited ? 



LESSON LII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Generous, ready to give. Convince, to make one 
believe by showing good reasons. Reverence, love 
and respect. Sustenance, victuals, food. Furnish- 
ed, suppUed. Deceived, made to believe a lie. 

FIRST OF APRIL. 

Joseph and Charles were both of them blessed 
with excellent parents. Both of them attended the 
Sabbath School ; and both were good scholars. 

Charles was pleasant, affectionate and kind ; Jo- 
seph was good, generous and just. Charles loved a 
good story : Joseph was a lover of truth. On the first 
of April, Joseph asked leave to spend the evening 
with his friend. His mother cheerfully gave him 
leave. 

" Charles,'^ said he, as he entered the door, " I am 
tired of the first of April." 

Charles. Why, what is the matter, Joseph ? You 
don't object, I hope, to a little fun. 

Joseph. Yes, Charles, I object to such fun as I 
have seen to-day. I object to lying. 

Charles. Why, the first of April we are always aK 
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lowed to fool people, and I don't see that there is 
any hann in it. Every body does so. 

Joseph. I know that every body sins against 
God ; but stiU, sin is wrong, and God will call us to 
account for it. Is it no harm to tell a lie ? Besides, 
Charles, I can tell you things which I have seen to- 
day, that will convince you that I am right. 

Chokies. Well, Joseph, I am willing to be con- 
vinced, if I am wrong. 

Joseph. I saw an old gentleman riding on horse- 
back, — I should think he was sixty yeafs old, — the 
few hairs upon his head were gray. For such men 
we ought always to feel a great reverence. The boys 
had wrapped up some sand in a paper, on the out- 
side of which was written Sugar ^ and put it in the 
muddiest place in the road. 

The old gentleman stopped his horse, and got off 
in the mud, and was about to pick up the bundle, 
when my heart was touched, and I said to him, " Sir, 
the boys are trying to fool you." Then all the boys 
shouted " April fool,** and one of them wanted to 
fight with me for spoiling their sport ; but I refused 
to do it, and walked away. 

Charles. That was really too bad to make sport of 
such an old gentleman, who had done them noharm. 

Joseph. There was another cruel thing that I saw. 
Some boys had taken pains to heat a horseshoe very 
hot, and laid it upon a stone by the side of the road. 
A traveller passing along in a wagon, with his wife, 
saw the shoe, and got out to pick it up ; in doing 
which he burnt his hand very severely. 

The boys, at the same instant, shouted, " April 
fool," which frightened the horse, so that he ran away 
with the wagon, and upset it, scattering the traveller's 
things all along the road. The woman, in attempt- 
ing to jump from the wagon, fell upon her face, and 
was very much injured. 

Charles. That was cruel indeed. How did the 
boys feel ? 

9* 
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Joseph. At first they laughed : when they saw the 
horse running, they trembled ; and when the woman 
was hurt, they were afraid and ran away. I saw many 
other tricks, where no serious damage was done, but 
where a great many Ues were told ; and sometimes the 
" fool " came upon the boys themselves. 

Charles. Yes ; I saw one trick of that kind, and a 
pretty good one toor A little boy, whose mother 
was very poor, was sent with half a dollar to buy 
flour. Several of the boys had fooled him, and he 
thought he would have a little sport. 

He stopped at the coppersmith's and got a h<de 
bored in the half dollar, and put a string into it ; then 
laying the piece down before a store, stood behind 
the door, and when any person attempted to pick it 
up, he twitched it in. The string near the money 
was covered with dust, so that it could not be seen. 

He succeeded in fooling a number of people in this 
way. At last, a drunken man came along, who under- 
stood the trick, and stepped on the string, and broke 
it, and got the money, and told the boy he was an 
" April fool," and spent the money in drinking. 

Joseph. For my part, I am resolved never to play 
" April fool " again ; for I think it the worst kind of 
lying. Here we see old age made sport of ; human 
life put in danger ; a poor widow deprived of her 
sustenance ; and a drunkard furnished with the means 
of getting drink ; — all this, and a great deal more, to- 
gratify foolish children. — Now Charles, who are the 
greatest fools^ the boys who tell the lies, or those who 
are deceived by them ? 

Charles. Well, Joseph, I am of your opinion. I 
never before knew the evils to be so great. 

Joseph. Let us both, then, set our faces against 
this vile practice. Let us do all we can to put a stop 
to it. 

What mischief was done hy the hoys to the traveller and his 
wife ? What does the Bible say about lying ? Ans. It says^ 
"-Lie not one to another." VS'ho are the greatest fools, those 
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who tell lies, or those who are deeeived by them ? Did you ever 
read of a little girl who told lies ? Do you remember what hap- 
pened to her ? Can a person act a lie ? Is it right to ms^e 
sport of old people ? Are you Himished with books ? What 
furnishes people with milk ? 

What happened to the boy who was sent to buy flour ? Who 
succeeded in getting away his half dollar ? What did the man 
do with the money ? What do you suppose he drank ? Why 
do you suppose so ? Would it have been better to throw away 
the money ? Why ? 



LESSON LIII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Mirror, a looking-glass. Cricket, a low stool. Re- 
flect, to think. Deprive, to take away from. 

LITTLE TYRANTS. 

" Mary, Mary, if you behave so rude and don't mind 
me, when I tell you to stop, I shall not let you go with 
me to-morrow to pick currants in that beautiful gar- 
den," said Ellen Wilson to her sister, a little romping 
girl, four years younger than herself. 

Mary stopped her play of jumping from the table, 
and looking at her sister, half laughing, a little saucily 
replied, " I guess, Miss Ellen, I shall go ; because 
mother has promised me, and you know she always 
performs her promises.'* 

'* Yes I know she does ; but did she not add, if you 
were a good girl ?" 

"Well, you know I have been a good girl, Ellen." 

** No, I don't, Mary ; for I have been trying this long 
time to make you stop jumping from the table, and 
you would'nt mind me until now : and if you won't 
mind me here at homo, I shall not dare to take you 
where there are so many things you can injure by 
touching." 

" Well, Ellen, I will mind you ; I won't jump there 
any more." 
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Ellen was a gentle and very amiable child ; though, 
like all children, sometimes fond of a little authority. 

Mary played some time very prettily with her doll ; 
but spying a new book on the table, she took it, and, 
delighted with the pictures, refused to resign it to her 
sister, who said, " Give it to me, Mary ; 'tis a borrow- 
ed book ; and you know mother does not allow you 
to have borrowed books.'' 

" Well, Ellen, only let me see this one picture ; it is 
so pretty ! O ! here is another, prettier yet." 

But Ellen, fearing the book would not be resigned 
until she had seen all it contained, said, '^ Very well, 
Mary, I must go to mother." 

The eager little girl was so much engaged looking 
at the picture of a colored butterfly on the back of a 
mouse, she did not notice immediately that her sister 
had gone. As soon as she missed her, she put up 
the book, and running to the door, called. ^^ Ellen, 
Ellen, I have put it up." But Ellen did not hear ; she 
was in the room with her mother. • 

Mary followed, quite ashamed of herself; for she 
knew that her mother wished her to mind her sister, 
who was usually very gentle and kind to her. 

" Mother," said Ellen, " Mary has the book William 
borrowed yesterday ; and will not let me have it" 

While Ellen was speaking, Mary entered the room, 
saying, " I have put it up, mother ; but Ellen hurried 
me so." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Wilson, " you did very 
wrong not to mind your sister. She is older than you 
are, and knows better than you do what is proper and 
right ; and as you did not choose to resign the book 
when she asked you for it, I shall not take the trouble 
of showing you all the pretty pictures it contains, and 
explaining them to you. Now you may go to your play. 
I trust you will not be so rude again/' 

" Mother," said Ellen, " is it best Mary should go 
to that beautiful garden with me, to-morrow ? I know 
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she won*t mind me ; and she may step on the flowers, 
and do something wrong." 

" I should be sorry to deprive her of so much in- 
nocent enjoyment, Ellen ; but if you think you cannot 
agree together, I shall certainly keep her at home ; 
though if you are kind, and don't attempt to tyran- 
nize over her, my dear, I think she would be a very' 
good, obedient little girl." 

" Tyrannize! Mother, I don't know what that 
means." 

'^ Tyranny means an unjust, unkind, or cruel use 
of power. You know what power means, Ellen." 

Yes, mother, the President has power ; and you and 
father have power, and can reward or punish us. But 
I heard William .reading something to you about a 
king, who was a tyrant ; can little giris and kings be 
alike ? ' 

" If a little girl makes bad use of all the power she 
has, she will be as tyrannical as a king, who makes 
a bad use of all the power he has. A little girl has 
but little power ; so she can do but little harm. It is 
probable, if her power were increased, it would in- 
crease her desire to tyrannize.*' 

*^ But mother, I never tyrannized over Mary in my 
life." 

" Are you sure of that, Ellen ? Perhaps you do not 
yet clearly comprehend the word ; I will tell you of 
two little girls, though they are young ladies now, the 
eldest of whom, I think, tyrannized over her sister. I 
was on a visit to their mother. 



LESSON LIV. 

THE LITTLE TYRANTS,— AGAIN. 

One afternoon, I was writing in a room next to 
the one in which the children generally sat. Mrs. 
Norton left me, and went up stairs for something. 
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leaving the door open, I was perfectly still, and the 
little girls did not know of my being near. 

^ Caroline,' said the eldest, ^ bring me that book on 
the table.' 

* O Julia, I can't get up,' said little Caroline. * Doa't 
you see my lap is full ?' 

I could see them both in the large mirror that hung 
opposite. The dear little chubby girl was seated on 
her cricket in the corner; her white apron spread over 
her small lap ; her little hands arranging her many^ 
colored squares for patch-work. 

^ See, Julia,' said she, in a beseeching tone, * all 
my pretty patch-work that I have been so long lay- 
ing out to baste together, will be tumbled on the Qo(M, 
if I get up.' 

^Nonsense/ said her sister, ^ make haste ; I have 
done this volume and want the other immediately.' 

^ How can you be so cross, Julia ? you are doing 
nothing at all. I am sure I would not plague you so» 
for any thing.' 

< You know, Caroline, mamma tells you to mind 
me/ 

' But I am sure she would'nt. Miss Julia, if she 
knew how cross you are to me sometimes.' 

^ There comes mother,' said Julia, hearing her steps 
on the stairs ; ' we'll see. Miss Caroline, if you won't 
mind.' 

The little girl jumped up and got the book. I saw 
many of her pretty squares fall on the carpet ; and the 
rest were tumbled in a heap in her lap. Julia took 
the book and began her reading again. 

Mrs. Norton came through the room in haste, with- 
out noticing the big tears that filled the bright blue 
eyes of her little girl ; who, wiping them away with 
the corner of her apron, began her work anew with a 
patient sweetness, that quite won my love." 

" O ! mother, what a cross sister," said Ellen. 

" Yes, my dear, she was tyrannical. I think, my 
daughter, you understand the meaning of tyranny 
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now. You perceive that Julia tyrannized over her 
sister. 

« Yes, mother." 

<^Mrs. Norton, thinking Julia, as she was so much 
older, capable of guiding her sister, and of being use^ 
fdl to her in many ways, had given her power, which 
she abused ; and though her mother found it out in 
time to prevent its injuring the gentle Caroline, Julia 
grew up with a desire to tyrannize, and her manners 
are far less pleasing than her sister's who is now the 
mother of just such a little lively girl as Mary.*' 

" Did I ever see her mother ? Does she live in this 
town ?'' 

** No, my dear, she lives a great way off; I wish she 
was near us ; for I love her much." 

" Ellen, I will tell you how you can always have 
almost absolute power over your sister ; absolute pow- 
er means power to make her do just what you wish 
her to do,^ — and such power you can have over Mary 
without tyranny, and without harshness." 

" How, mother ?" 

" By being perfectly good. You think I am mis- 
taken, I dare say ; but if you will reflect a moment, 
you will remember many times when your manner of 
asking her has been improper, your look impatient, 
and your voice too loud. To-day, my daughter." 

" Indeed, mother ! I was not impatient to-day ; but 
waited until she had seen four pictures." 

*^ I suppose you waited a moment, my dear ; but had - 
you been perfectly kind, you would have thought how 
much little folks love pictures, and what a temptation 
such a beautiful book is, and instead of saying, ^ You 
must not have it, Mary,' you should have said, ' It is 
a beautiful book, I know : and I will show you all 
the pictures as soon as I have done my work ; but 
you know mother will be displeased if you disobey her, 
and take a borrowed book in your hand.' Don't you 
think, if you had spoken thus, she would have reagn- 
ed the book to you willingly ?" 

'' Yes, mother." 
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" But now, my dear, you have deprived her o( the 
pleasure of seeing its contents. Remember, my dear 
child, I give you some power over your sister, not 
merely because you are older, but because I think you 
her superior ; because I think you capable of guiding 
her right, often when her frolicsome disposition would 
lead her into mischief. Is it not important, then, that 
you should always show yourself capable of guiding 
her by the patient gentleness of your manners, and 
by your obedience to the commands and wishes of 
your parents ?" 

" Oh yes, mother, and I do try to be good." 

I think you do, Ellen, and I am certain, my child, 
that you know how to apply to God for aid and 
strength, when you feel your weakness. ^ And remem- 
ber, you are never fit to command, until you know 
how to obey.' " 

Ellen threw her arms round her mother's neck. 
Her eyes were full of tears, and her young heart full 
of kind feelings. She said, " I will take Mary with 
me to-morrow, mother ; for 1 shall be so gentle and 
affectionate to her, that she will love to mind me." 

" Keep that resolution, my dear, and you will be 
certain of her ready obedience, and an agreeable visit." 

Does this book cnntain pictures ? Does it contain pretty 
stories ? Does enjoyment mean the same as pain ? What is the 
opposite of pain ?~Is it probable that idle scholars will learn 
much ? — Do you increase in strength as you grow older ? 
Can you mention a person who is your superior ? — Another ? 
What does impatient mean ? Is it right to be impatienty when 
taking care oi a little sister? 



LESSON LV. 

THE RHINOCEROS. 

The Rhinoceros is about five and a half;^ or six feet 
highy and from twelve to fourteen feet long. 
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This animal's body is very long and large ; his legs 
are short, but thick and clumsy ; his ears are broad, 
and stand upright; his upper lip is long, and 
hangs over the lower one ; his eyes are small ; his skin 
lies in great folds, like a thick, stiiS* piece of cloth, his 
nose is long, and is armed with a great, strong horn ; 
and his feet are short, ending in tliree toes each. 

The Rhinoceros uses his hom to defend himself a* 
gainst the lion, elephant, and other animals. It is so 
strong, that he can run it through a small tree, just as 
easy as a boy runs an awl through a small stick. 

The Rhinoceros lives on grass, and the small twigs 
of trees ; he also eats thorns, sugar cane and all sorts 
of com. 

He gathers his food with his upper lip, which ends 
in a point, and which he can stretch out a foot or more. 

He is a harmless beast, when let alone ; but when 
attacked by other animals, or pursued by men, no 
animal is isore fierce or more dangerous. He is so 
strong, and fights with so much skill with his hom, 
that even the elephant cannot master him, and the 
tiger would rather attack the elephant than the Rhi* 
noceros. His skin is so thick and hard, that it is a 
good defence against the claws of the lion and tiger. 
The color of the Rhinoceros is a dark, bluish 
brown. He has no hair except on the tail and ears. 

This animal mns wild in Asia and Africa, where 
he lives in low, muddy places, for he loves to wallow 
in the mire like the hog. 

The Rhinoceros can be so far tamed as to be quiet 
in confinement, and to do a few things at his master's 
bidding. But he is not a docile animal, and under 
instruction behaves more like a pig than like any 
other beast. 

He is a solitary beast, and loves best to be alone. 
He seems too stupid to take any pleasure in company, 
and is contented if he can wallow in the mire, get 
enough to eat, and then go to sleep. 

The Rhinoceros b said to hear unconunonly well 
10 
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He will listen with great attention to any sound, which 
he ha» not often heard before. Even while he is eat- 
ing, if a drum is beat, he will raise his head, and heark- 
en to it a long time. 

The flesh of this animal is< eaten by the Indians 
and Africans, and is said by them to be excellent. 
His skin makes the hardest, and for some uses, the 
best leather, in the world. His horn is sometimes 
used by igncnant peqple as a medicine. 

At a single thought, it might be difficult for us to 
conclude,^ for what use such- a huge and disgusting 
creature as the Rhinoceros was made : but if we reflect 
a moment, we shall see, that in the country where he 
lives, he may be a great blessing to the poor negroes, 
who might perhaps, starve without his flesh. Nor is 
it difficidt to see that the Creator has been kind to this 
poor stupid beast, for He has given him a horn, with 
which to defend himself, and without which, he would 
eauly be beaten to death by the elephant, or become 
the common prey of the lion and tiger. 

How large is the Rhinoceros? What is hi^ shape ? What 
food does he live on ? Is he a harmless animal ? What is his 
color ? Where is he to be found ? Can he be tamed ? What 
makes him contented ? What other animal does so ? Can the 
Rhinoceros hear well ? Of what use is he ? 



LESSON LVI. 

ANECDOTES OF THE RHINOCEROS. 

Many years ago, a Rhinoceros was sent from India 
to London, and although he was only two years old, 
the cost of his living, during the voyage, was upwards 
of four thousand dollars. He was fed on rice, sugar, 
and hay. 

He had, three times a day, seven pounds of rice, 
mixed with three pounds of sugar, besides lai^ quan- 
tities of hay and herbs. This animal was of a peace* 
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able disposition^ and would let a person touch any 
part of its body, without being angry. When he was 
hungry, or when struck by any one, he became very 
furious, nor would he become tame, and mild again, 
until something was given him to eat, when he would 
again become harmles as before. 

When angry, he would spring about in a very 
strange manner, and often raise himself up on his hind 
feet, at the same time pushing most furiously against 
the sides of his cage. His motions were quick, and 
nimble, although he was so stupid and lazy in appear- 
ance. 

Dr. Parsons, who writes the substance of the above 
account, sa}rs that he does not believe this creature 
can ever be tcjned, so as to obey his master, and that 
when offended, he believes he would destr<^ every 
person who happened to be near him. 

Mr. Kolbe, who went into the country where the 
Rhinoceros lives, says that this animal, in his wild 
state, does not often attack men, unless they provoke 
him, or wear a red dress. Why a red dress should 
make him angry, we cannot say ; but on seeing it, he 
becomes very furious, and pursi^s after ihe dnan who 
bas it on, and will destroy him, if he can. 

But Kolbe says it is very easy to escape him, 
although he runs with great swiftness, for this beast 
cannot see any thing that is not right before him. 
Therefore the man whom he is pursuing must stand 
still until the Rhinoceros comes very near him, when 
he must suddenly jump one side, and then run away. 
The animal keeps on for a while, but not seeing the 
man, stops, not knowing which way to pursue ; and 
thus the man has time to get out of his way. 

Now can we not see the goodness of the Creator 
towards man, in having made the sight of this huge 
animal less perfect than that of other animals ? For, 
could he see all around, Uke the cow and horse, no 
person could escape his fury, who should be pursued 
by him. 
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Does the Rhinoceros sat a mat deal ? What color does he 
lalike? Is it easy to escape him? Why? 



LESSON LVIL 

MY BROTHER. 

Who often with me kindly playM, 
And all my little playthings made, 
My kite or ball — though still unpaid ? 

My Brother. 

Who made a sled when winter came. 
With little ropes to draw the same, 
And on its sides carv'd out my name ? 

My Brother 

Who after him my sled would tow, 
Swift o'er the ice, where'er I'd go, 
And mark'd the gliding wave below ? 

My Brother. 

Who lov'd to soothe my childish fear, 

And wip'd away the fiedling tear. 

When the cold ice crack'd loud and near ? 

My Brother. 

And who was it that taught to me 
The seeds of learning, A, B, C, 
On paper mark'd them. out for me ? 

My Brother. 

Who to the school my books would bear, 
And lead me o'er the bridge with care, 
And lessons find for me when there ? 

My Brother. 

Who gathered apples from the tree ? 
Chestnuts and walnuts too — for me. 
Who cheerful did all this but thee, 

My Brother? 



/ 
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These joyful days have had an end ; 
Bat oh ! to me thy kindness lend. 
And still remain ray dearest friend, 

My Brother. 

And may I ever grateful be 

For all thy kindness shown to me, 

And ne*er withdraw my love from thee, 

My Brother. 



LESSON LVIII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Splendid, very bright, showy. Brilliant, shining. 
Estimation, regard. Entertainment, a feast, diversion. 
Nuisance, that which gives trouble. Disgusting, provo- 
king dislike. External, outward. 

THE PEACOCK. 

The common Peacock is about five feet long, the 
tail being three feet and a half, and the body one foot 
and a half. 

This bird is very beautiful. The head is small, and 
crowned with a crest, consisting of a few straight fea- 
thers ; the neck is long and small ; the body is of a 
considerable size ; the wings short, and the tail very 
large and long. 

Its colors are very splendid}. The back and wings 
are of a slight ash color, mingled with black ; the 
head, neck, and breast are greenish blue, with a gloss, 
which, in the sun, appears exceedingly brilliant ; the 
eyes are set between two stripes of white ; the feathers 
of the tail are a mixture of green, blue, purple, and 
gold ; the bird can spread its tail into the form of a 
half circle, when it becomes one of the most beautiful 
objects imaginable. 

Among the Romans, Peacocks were held in the 
highest estimation; and the person who first used 
10* 
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them at his table, as an article of food, became so 
celebrated on this account, that his name is known to 
this day. 

After their first introduction to the table, it soon 
became fashionable amoi^ the great men at Rome to 
eat Peacocks ; not probably on account of their good- 
ness, but because most people were unable to furnish 
so costly a dish ; so that the man who first undertook 
the business of fattening them for the markets, made 
his fortune by the trade. 

In Greece, at one period, these birds were so high- 
ly esteemed, that the price o(b. pair of them was more 
than a hundred dollars of our money ; and we are told, 
that when Alexander the Great was in India, he was 
so struck with their beauty^ that he laid a heavy fine 
and punishment on any person who should in any 
manner wound or injure them. 

At that time, when a pair was carried to Athens, 
the rich went from all parts of Greece, for no other 
purpose than to behold so great a curiosity ; each 
person paying a certain sum for the sight. 

In what manner the Romans cooked Peacocks, we 
are not informed ; but at the present day, after the 
highest seasoning, their flesh is still black, tough, and 
far inferior to that of other birds. 

How long Peacocks were considered a delicious, as 
well as a costly article of diet, does not appear ; but 
in the time of king Francis I^rst, of France, ratlier 
more than three hundred years ago, these birds were 
still used at the entertainments of the great, though 
they were not eaten. 

At that time, the fashion was to take off* the skin, 
and then, having prepared the flesh with spices and 
salt, the skin was again drawn on, so that the bird 
appeared in full plumage. 

Thus fitted up it was kept for many years, to be 
set on the table in full dress, on great occasions. At 
weddings and other like times, they filled the beak 
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and throat of the bird with cotton and camphor, which 
was set on fire for the entertainment of the company. 

For beauty of plumage, few of the feathered race 
can compare with the Peacock. But this poor bird 
can boast of nothing but outside show. His voice, 
which is a kind of scream, is unpleasant, and even 
shocking to the ear ; his legs are black, and so homely, 
that it is said he will never look at them himself. He 
is a voracious eater, and devours plants, seeds, corn, 
and insects. In gardens and planted fields, he is 
such a nuisance, that his owner is often obliged to pay 
money for the damage he does. 

The bad conduct of this bird, therefore, makes 
him a disagreeable companion, notwithstanding his 
beauty. So that those who are well acquainted with 
him, take little notice of his dress, his character being 
a matter of much more consequence to tbem than the 
fine appearance of his feathers. 

Let this be a lesson to those who expect that beau- 
ty and external show, rather than good qualities, will 
gain them respect and influence in the world. The 
troth is, that personal beauty, like the Peacock's 
plumage, after being a little while admired, if not 
combined with other charms, is every where socm 
forgotten or despised. 

Let a person be ever so gaudily dressed, and ever 
so handsome, if he is disgusting in his manners, and 
overbearing in his conduct, he will soon find himself 
shunned and hated by every body ; whereas a person 
of amiable and obliging manners, though neither 
handsome in person, nor dressed in fine clothes, will 
always be beloved, and always have influence, where- 
ever he goes. 

How long is the Peacock's body ? His tail ? Is it beautiful f 
Are Peacocks good to eat? Why then did the Romans eat them ? 
Is it foolish to eat things because they cost a great deal of mo- 
ney ? What would it be better to do with the money ? What 
is all this bird can boast of? What is better for children than 
outside show ? 
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LESSON LIX. 

THE LAW OP GOD. 

In the State of Massachusetts, the law requires that 
all the instructors of youth shall ^^ use their best endea- 
Tors to impress on the minds of children and youth 
committed to their care and instruction, the princi- 
ples of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth." 

In other States, where there may be no such law, 
teacha-s owe it as a duty to God and their country, 
to see that their pupils have a knowledge of these 
.great principles. This cannot be done, while they 
are ignorant of 

^ THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth ; thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them nor serve them : for I, the Lord 
thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me and showing 
mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep 
my commandments. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain. 

4. Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy ; 
six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work ; but 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ; 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within 
thy gates ; for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested 
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the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed' the 
Sabbath day, and hallowed it. 

5. Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee. 

6. Thou shalt not kill. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor his man- 
servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor any thing that is thy neighbor's. 

What is a law in Massachusetts ? What is the duty of tetch- 
era in all places ? Wby ? Can you repeat the first command-^ 
ment? The second? Sie. 



LESSON LX. 

A TALK ABOUT THE COMMANDMENTS. 

BETWEEN A FATHER AND HIS CHILDREN. 

Father. Children, how many commandments are 
there ? 

AU the Children. Ten. 

Father. Where do you find them, Benjamin ? 

Benjamin, I do not know. 

Father. Do you know, Ann ? 

Ann. In my primer. • 

Father. TVue, they are in your primer, and in 
many other small books for children. But I mean to 
ask in what part of the Bible they are. Can you tell 
me, George ? 

George. They are in the 20th chapter of Exodus. 

Father. That is right. Are they in any other part 
of the Bible, Lucy ? 
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Lucy. I believe not. 

Father. What do you think about it, James ? 

James. They are in the fifth chapter of Deuterono- 
my. 

Father. That is right, my son. They are all record- 
ed together in these two places, but no where else in 
all the Bible. They are mentioned singly, or several 
of them together, in other places, some of them fre- 
quently. But if you want to find the ten command- 
ments in one place, you must look in one of these 
two chapters. Can you tell me whose commandments 
they are, or who gave such commandments ? 

All. God. 

Father. Whom does God command ? 

George. Th^ children of Israel. 

Benjamin. Us. 

Ann. All the children. 

James. Every body. 

Lucy. All mankind. 

Father. You all answer dilfferently ; but you all say 
the truth. But, George, what made you think that 
these commandments were for the children of Israel ? 

George. Because, when Moses was alone with God 
in the mount, God wrote them on two tables of stone, 
and Moses carried them down to the children of Is- 
rael, and gave them to that people, as God bade him. 

Father. You are right. God gave them first to the 
children of Israel, and they kept them laid up among 
their sacred things from age to age ; one generation 
taught them to their children, and they to their chil- 
dren, and so they have been preserved among the Is- 
raelites, or Jews, to this very day. But, Lucy and 
James, why do you suppose that these commands are 
for " every body," or " all mankind ? 

Lucy. Because, all the Jewish Scriptures, '< the 
law and the prophets," make part of the Bible ; and 
the Bible is intended for every " creature under heav-^ 
en," and ministers are " to go into all the world and 
teach it." 
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Father. That is true ; and is it by such means 
we have the Bible, with all its precious commandments 
and ordinances ? 

Lucy. Yes, Sir. You have told us that the Old 
Testament books were preserved among Christians 
after the time of Christ, as well as those of the New ; 
and that the Old Testament has been translated from 
the Hebrew into the English, and the New Testament 
from the Greek ; and that all together make our Eng- 
lish Bible, which we have been taught to read ever 
since we could read at all. 

Faiher. Yes. The sacred books were brought in 
ancient times, from the south-east part of Europe to 
Great Britain ; and when our fathers came to this 
western wilderness, they brought them with them. 
And now, in this land of liberty and plenty, almost 
every child may read and hear in his own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God. Now James, can you tell 
me any other reason why the ten commandments are 
for " every body," besides the fact that the books of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy make part of our English 
Bible ? 

James. Christ and his apostles, I believe, quote 
the commandments, and speak of them as the com- 
mandments of God, and as binding on Jews and Gem- 
tiles, and all people. 

Father. They do so ; and it would be a pleasant 
and profitable exercise, if we could refer to a number 
of such places, and read and remark on what they 
wrote. But we have no time this evening, for I want 
to talk with you more about the commandments them- 
selves. They are indeed designed for " all the chil- 
dren," as, Ann said, and " us," as Benjamin sai^. 
Now I want any of you to tell me, what these com- 
mandments are sometimes called. 

Lucy. The decalogue. 

James. The moral law. 

George. The law d God. 
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Father. You all say right. Lucy, why are they 
called the ^< decalogue" ? 

Lucy. Because there are just ten of them. 

FcUher. Why is that a reason for the name ? 

Lucy. I do not know. 

Father. Then I will tell you. The word " deca« 
logue" means any thing which consists of ten words, 
or ten speeches. It is also called a " law," or " the 
law of God," because it contains what God requires 
and forbids, and threatens punishment to those who 
disobey. It is called the ^' moral law," to distinguish 
it from another which bears the name of the '^ ritual, 
or ceremonial law." That was a law which told 
the Israelites about the sacrifices, and the holy days, 
and the modes of worship at the temple. This law 
relates to the heart and the conduct through every 
day of our life ; and contains in a few words all that 
God requires of men, and what he forbids, both to- 
wards him and towards one another. 

George. I have been thinking, Pa, why these ten 
commandments should be called the great law of God ; 
did he never give but ten commandments to man- 
kind ? 

Father. Yes, my son, he has given a great many 
more. But, as I was just now saying, these ten are 
the great commands, given in few words, so that we 
may easily remember them ; but in other parts of the 
Bible, they are explained at greater length, and applied 
in a great many particular cases. And if any body 
should obey these ten, and love them with all the 
heart, he could not hate or disobey one of all the 
words of God in the Bible. He would, like the Psalm- 
ist, ^^ have respect unto all God's commandments," 
and to him " every word of God" would be pure, and 
lovely, and sweet. Our Lord Jesus even reduced the 
number below ten. Having said, <^ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart," he added, 
" This is the first and great command ; and the sec- 
ond is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
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thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
kiw and the prophets." Do you think, children, if a 
man or a child loved God with all his heart, he could 
have any other gods before him, or worship images ? 

All. No, Sir. 

Father. If a man or a child loved every body as 
well as he did himself, could he kill any body in an- 
ger, or for money ? 

All. No, Sir. 

Father. Could such a man steal, or bear false tes- 
timony, or even desire to get away what belonged to 
another ? 

All. No, Sir. 

Father. Could a child that had such love, ever 
disobey or grieve his parents ? 

All. No, Sir. 

Father. Now we will talk no more at present. 
But I want you to commit all the ten commandments 
to memory, if you do not know them now, so that at 
another time I may see how well you understand them. 



LESSON LXI. 

ABOUT COLUMBUS. 

AH the great and good men, who have ever lived, 
became great and good by their own efforts. Chris- 
topher Columbus was one of these great men ; and 
though he lived about four hundred years ago, and was 
at first a poor boy, people now love to talk about Co- 
lumbus, and praise him. 

He was born at Genoa, a city of Italy, in 1435. His 
father was a wool-comber, and it is likely was not able 
to let his son go to school as much as most boys go 
now. 

Mr. Irving, who has written a large book about Co- 
lumbus, tells us that he became a good scholar by " di- 

11 
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Hgent self-schooling," and by studying, when perhaps^ 
other boys or young nrien of his age were at play. 

Some boys, when they go to school, and have to 
Fearn a lesson in Geography, think it very hard, and 
cannot see of what use it will be, to remember so many 
hard names. But Columbus loved to study Geogra- 
phy, and he thought about what he read. 

And when he had learned all that he could from 
books, he wanted to know more about the earth. He 
did not feel satisfied with the accounts given of the 
shape of the earth. He thoiight it was round like an 
orange, and that men could sail round it. 

Columbus wanted to try to find another continent 
by going west. But he could not build a ship, and 
hire men to help him, without mcMiey. So he applied 
to the sovereigns of his own country for aid. But 
they refused to help him. 

He then went to the king of Portugal ; and the 
king pretended to think it a foolish scheme ; but he 
privately sent son>e ships himself, that he might have 
all the honor and benefit of the voyage. Perhaps 
the king was advised to deceive Columbus by his 
counsellors, and would have acted right, if they had 
not urged him to do wrong. But like most people 
who do wrong, he did not succeed. Columbus soon 
left him, and went to the king of Spain. 

The name of this king was Ferdinand, and that of 
his queen, Isabella. The queen was much pleased 
with the plan of Columbus, and she hoped he would 
find the country he expected to find. She persuaded 
the king to let him have ships and men and money ; 
and Columbus engaged to let the king have most of the 
valuable things he might find. 

Before they sailed, Columbus and his men prayed to 
God, that he would take care of them, and give them 
success. They then began their voyage, on the 14th 
of August, 1492. 

On losing sight of land, the sailors felt as though 
they had taken leave of the world. They despaired 
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of ever again seeing their homes. Many of them shed 
tears. 

Columbus tried to soothe their distress, promising 
them land, riches, and many other things. He did not 
do this in order to deceire them ; for he really believ- 
ed he should fulfil his promises. 

When they were far out at sea, the sailors were still 
more afraid, and wanted to go back, and treated Co- 
lumbus with great disrespect. But he persuaded thero 
to continue the voyage a few weeks longer, and at 
length they discovered land. 

Their first act on landing, was to return thanks to 
God, with tears of joy. They called the island on 
which they landed, San Salvador. Columbus soon 
after returned to Spain. 

The king and queen were very glad when they 
heard of the new country he had found. They sent 
him back again with many other ships. They then 
discovered the islands which are called the West 
Indies. 

Columbus afterwards made another voyage, and dis- 
covered the continent, and was sent home in chains 
by those who envied him. The ill treatment he now 
received, afflicted him so much as to hasten his death, 
which took place in 1506. 

Columbus intended to use the vast gains he expect- 
ed from his discoveries for the relief of the poor, and 
for religious purposes. He was a good man. Mr. 
Irving says of him, " The Sabbath was to him a day of 
sacred rest ; on which he would never sail from a port, 
unless in case of extreme necessity." " His language 
was pure, and free from all gross or irreverent expres- 
sions." 

" He has been extolled for his skill in control- 
ling others, but fkr greater praise is due to him 
for the firmness he displayed in governing himself." 
Now, if you would have a character like that of Co- 
lumbus, you must imitate his good qualities. 
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Where was Columbus born ? How long ago ? What was his 
father ? How did Columbus become a good scholar ? What 
did he want to do ? To whom did he apply for help ? To whom 
next? How did the king* of Portugal treat him? Was this 
right? Why? Of whom did he at lart obtain help? What 
did queen Isabella persuade the king to do ? What did Colum- 
bus and his men do before they sailed ? How did the men feel 
when they lost sight of land ? How did Columbus soothe them ? 
What does soothe mean ? How did they treat Columbus when 
they had gone still farther ? What did they do when they dis- 
covered land, and went on shore ? Did Columbus afterwards make 
another voyage to the New World ? Another ? How was he 
treated then ? How did this affect him ? What did he mean 
to do with the gains he expected to make ? How did he regard 
the Sabbath ? What kind of language did he use ? Do good 
men use bad language t^ Should you imitate good men in dping 
what is right 12 
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NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS, 

(Page, t, L 4) You should speak the words when reading 
as when talking. 

{p. 2. L 30.) She found that sh« had done wrongs not t6 ndnd 
them. 

{p, 3. /. 9.) This would have heen a great shame had it been 
quite his own fault. 

(;?., 5. /. 1.) — and felt much better than if she had eatea the 
whole. 

^ ^ wk ^^ cqiror Rr^ «Mt ^ ^r^. 

^;?, 6. /. 4.; — the sad state she was in, (^TT^) the sad state 
in which she was^ oTy her sad state. 

12 
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(p* 8« /• 23.) He will spit as little as may be. 

(p. 10. /• S5 ) What can have become of him ? 
ffft^ %pr W^ »lll^. 

(p. 11. /. 29.) And bow, think yon, do I always know 
bow to find my things ? 

(p. 16. /. 26,) Who knows, said the old man, but this child 
may live to be a man^ and that God will make him good and 
happy ? 

f^MKi nt^^ ^ ^w 3^r^ 4i<iN^ ^tfff 5k frt^ 

{p. 16. /. 31.) The little boy grew fast. 
^ ^IfR Jf^IIT ^^4i< ^r?5T. 

(p. 18. /. 12.) She looked at the boy who had dried up his 
tears and was playing at the coach door. 

(p. 21. /. 1.) I am too tired to attend to you now. 

(p. <8. /. 37.) He followed calling the horse by his name 
when he stopped, but on his approach set off again. 

% Ml*iMr Mi<n*(ili ^^fT^ ^m^ ^n? ^^rr ^nrr ^irffcr ^ 

Wsff % (^1^) Wr <lft«l, ^ ^ (Mr. L.) ^R^ ^ (^>^) 
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[p, 29. L 40.) — ran across where the road made a turn, 
and getting before the horse took him b^ his bridle, and held 
him till the owner came up. 

«t^ ^^r^i^^ Rri^ ^^ >srhr^ ntPt mI^ii-'Mjiij^ ft^ f 

(p. 29. /. 10.) — so much the better for you. 

(j>, 29. /. 18.) But would j^ou not rather play ! 

(/). 29. /. 2d.) Just by, among the trees there* 

(p. 30. /. 21.) But these let in water. 

{p. 30,L 2.4) I would as soon have none at all (no hat at all) 

(p. SO. /. 27.) If it rains very hard, I get under the fence till 
it is over. 

(p« 30. /. 32.) But if there are none ? 

(p. 30. /. 33.) Then I do as well as I can. I work on» &c. 

Co). 

(;>• 30. /• 88.) Why you are quite a philosopher. 

unw ^i>nr W^fl" «n^. 
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(p. 43. /. 19.)— to fiuish with, (fTT^) with which to finish. 
(p. 43. /. 17.) riltryiflcangetit. 

(p. 44. /. 11.) As soon as she was safe over, &c. 

{p. 46. /. 34.) If you saved your money to do any thing 
with, or to buy any thing with, I should think you did right. 

w: ^riff <*><"^i<ji<rf f*^ ?riff fk^ ^MmSf ^m^ ^ 

(p. 50. /. 1.) You are liable to be frozen to death. 

(p. 50. Z. 11.) I, on the contrary, have a warm stje and 
plenty of provisions all at free cost. 

(p. 50. /. 13.) I have nothing to do but grow fat and follow 
my amusement. 

55 fW ^ 5fr#^ ^^^ W^I-^ ^FW 'Pr «T!%. 
(p. 52. /. 20.)~to get it lighted. 

(p. 54. /. 15). This sea-sickness is the most distressing feeling 
that I ever knew. 

•T^pnRT ^r^ «?T^ 5frJf ^ 
(p. 54. L 23.) I shall get hardened. 
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(p. 55. /. 1.) Oae thing I could not help noticing. 

^ jjte ^inpir sr^jfef OT«r •rrSi'. 

(p. 55. /. 13.) It is now fifteen days that we have been out of 
sight of land. 

^1" ^trtr wSt sfrtf , »Tnr ^ftro" ft'ro ctS*. 

(p* 56. /. 4.) I have taken a pretty thorough seasoning. 

(p. 59. Z. 31.) — but for this means of relief. 

(p. 60. /. 19.) The ostrich is noted for its neglect of its young, 
and as being a stupid crcfature, and very umid. 

(p. 61. /. 22.) He did not see what in the world chestnuts 
were made to grow so for. 

Chestnuts \'^ ikVtW^^^ Ml&'t # i^WIFr 'Tiff, ^ 
(p^ 62. /. 36.) Do you know what it is for ? 

(p. 66. /. 35.) They told her she was welcome to stay as long 
as she pleased. 

(p. 67. /• 5.) — she was very short for her age. 

(p. 68. /. 32.) Betsy said, yes, that was what she thought. 
Betsy 4I"II^ f'nr, 'T^ ^ ^T2^. 
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{p. 73 /. 22.) I would rather be worn out in doing good 
than rust out in idleness. 

(p. 73« /. 29.) No sooner said than done« 

(p. 76. /. 8.) All sorrow to beguile. 

(p. 76. /. 15.) — for you need not fear offending her you see. 

[p. 76. /. 20.) For pray what could I do? 
tTT 5R^ ^TFT *il^l^ fit ^t 

{p. 80. /. 31.) He was then more wicked than if he had not 
done so before^ or his mother had not taught him and reproved 
him. 

^^ 'TOrir ^ ^ TT^ 'iWf OT^ 'RRir. 

(p. 81. /. 28.) — but whether God will or will not be angry. 

(p. 81. /. 30.) children should no more commit a small sin 
than they would take a little poison. 

(p. 85* /• 22«) I will tell you about the laziest boy you ever 
heard of. 

f^w •1100^ jHifT jT^ir ^'ii^'ri^ ^nff^ •ir^ ^^ «^* 
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{p. 85. /. SS.) when he played the boys said he played as if the 
master told him to. 

{p. 88. /. 1.) Where hare yoa been. 

(p. 88. /• 5.) — he has been out begging all day without getting 
any thing to eat. 

(p. 96. /. 19.) I wonder you do'nt clear your garden of thoee 
frogs. 

tm ^vi*w frit ^iMt^i fnrRp irrffr 2t^ ^^rff ? 'i^ 

(p. 102. /. 34.) Let us both, then, set our faces against this 
▼ile practice. 

5rr It 5^ "^n^ #iTtir fp^ «?rtfi" ^ sr ^^ sfnj. 

[p. 110. /. 10.) At a single thought it might be difficult 
to conclude, for what use such a huge and disgusting creature 
as the Rhinoceros was made. 

(p, 122. /. 38.) on losing sight of land, the sailors felt as though 
they had taken leave of the world. 

#^ <5iwi^ t51*w JTjSi' ftSni^ 5r# ^^ ^'jto «nr #- 

(p. 153. i 7.)-far out at sea* 



ABBREVIATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 
^^ anl^ STRICT. 



ti. stands for adjective ., J'TM^OT. 

a.2Jr«n-«?^ adjective «iW 8||%. 



ad. 

tonj. 

interj, 

ti, 

n»p, 
p.p. 
prep, 
pret. 

pron, 
i), a. 



r. t. 



t?. ^ 



in comp, 
pi. 



adverb ^.... ftrmfir^sTT. 

conjunction ........ ^WF^. 

interjection ^«?o6h^MI, ^R^. 

nottn or substantive . • •TT* 
proper noun ...»••.. f^^ ^^, 
passive participle . . . , ^PTO ^T^. 

preposition 9TO^, 

preterite or imperfect ? . . 

tense ) 

pronoun. ...,.•...., ^4llH. 

auxiliary or helping ? ^j^^^,^ ^^^^^ 






verb. ...«.•••»•.• 3 

intransitive or neuter 
verb.. 

transitive or active 
verb. 

in composition ^t^ ^T^l^. 

pluraK „ . . i^q^q-f. 

( invers. ) before a Marathi verb denotes that what is the 
nominative case in English, is in the oblique case in Marathf, 
and what is the nominative case in Marathi is in the oblique 
case in English. Examples. I think, T^ ^T^. I do not see 

1 



2 

him, ^ ^P^ I^TW ^nff. I can read, T^ ^T^ ^. J /knou?, 
j?^ 51^^ «TI?. I Aorc a book, 'PT ^ J^f^ ^. 
(^invert.) or (mr.) ^ '?TT*I' fti^mi^l ^TPfT «?^ ^jg 

i#^ ^ it^, «#T *<1I<U W^ at «KT!f ?ff <P^Vl J#rf ^ 

m. after a Marathi noun denotes masculine gender^ 

J» ,y f, „ feminine gender. 

n. ,y „ ,> •...•••••. neuter gender, 
m. ^ 'nCT^r HMI-c^l J? «T^ t^TRf a?^. . . . jfiinr. 
/* »? • o M tf ^tM^. 

w* M tt ft tt " " i;iti<t»/»«i. 



VOCABULARY. 



ABO 



A a. ^. — a while ^rfff ^. 

able a. ^^4, ^rftniR". — to be 
able, ?a^,(mt?.)^f^^TH- 
"f-?t^,^. 'ar. I am able to 
read, ^ ^ ^TRT^ or ^^ 
W^ ^ or *iW4\^ 4N^^. 

above j?rg), ^f ^^Tnf* 

above a. ^^T^, ^T^, ^T^. 

?• I think the above 9tory is 
true WT^ 'ffe ?^ ^, 

about prep. HN'^r,^ldMlt1. (^) 
RW#« — to be about work, 
*I*<W «ra5f. What are 
you about ?(TPr«*R^W? 
He has gone about his busi- 
ness ^ ^TTT^Err 4iI4JHl' i^?5T. 

about ai. ^^H^, tIMtlO. (^) 

^1*5, ?^ nr^. (^) 
JHTn:. (8) ^R^. (^) 

^•^J^, ?^. ^.- about 
to die ^(^yit^^f 'RPTRT 
^^KW, — about to go TT- 



absent a. ^KT^T, ^T^TOtT, «N- 
absolute a. ^^Ttf^, J^f^TT, Pf- 

absolutely fl(i. PT^, Pf^^TRT, 

abuse n. ('T^) 4^*^ ». f- 

abuse v. t, (^T^f) 'J^^ifT- 

accept V. ^ ^, ^i]l<*iK"J, ^- 

accommodation n, ^T f, ^ 

account n. ^^n.'lte/. f^RT^- 
^/. (^) ^#T»i. ^lit/. 
SRna^ m, —to call to ac- 
count 5^^ N't* — on ac- 
count of ^, ^^^, ^TT^if. 
— of no account ^T^ITT ^TTlf , 
f^RH", ^l^m 5Tfff,— Q^ 



ADM 



AFT 



great account HKf, W^' 
account v.^ ^Spty'T^^lfR^. 
account (for) v. i. ^TrTT ^^m- 

^^ 3?^, f^T^ 5TO5r. 
achev. i. J^, <»"l*"l, ^FH^- 

^. 
ache n. J*^ n. 
acquaint (with)«. j. ^fll^^ ^J- 

nfllW"l. — to be acquainted 
with ^l<*<a"l,«fFPlr, (^inv.) 

acquaintance n. ^?f2^ /. ^- 

'^ m. 'TTff^nrm" /. (^) 

across prejK ^TTJ^, THT^ 'i>^. 
act n. RRT /. f^ n. ^ n. 

^T?:^ a. 
act V. i. ^^fiT^, ^T?:^. (?) 

action n. ^^TPTITwi. sq^fPT iw. 

"^11 jw. "^I^y. in action 

-^Mrii, ^oirif, «rnpf. 

active a. ^T^r |^- (^) 

add t?. ^ Rioi^"!, #?^, ^TR^. 

admire t% t, ^^^, ^^%T- 
^^«t, ^TT^ ^rr^, (t/iv.) 

admit t>. ^. ^ ^, ^T^ ^^, 



-'IF'T-ff^. — to admit of 
^f Wtt ^, ( invers. ) Wt^^ 

adultery n. ^flT^TH n, 

advise u. t. Ht\^n ^, ^3#5r 

affair n. 'Tfe /. ^TPR n. ^^^ 

affect V. <. ^5nr^. 
affection n. 'HTO /. fitRf /. ^- 
'T m. 'TRT /, (^) Wrn^ 

affectionate a. filRnrn', ^TT^, 

TRPTTss;, ^»^, ^rtrs?;- 

affectionately adv. ft^^TT- 

%^. 
afflict V. U JJ'a* t^, ^f^- 
affliction n. ^'*^ m. ^ f. ^- 

afflicted a.kp.p. ^^f %'^ 

afford r. t. ^- (^) ^^'^^^ 
WV^MH 3?^, (mr?rs.) ^H^T 

affront v. ^ rPT ^<iH"l.— to be 

affronted ^:^r ^ *^- 
afraid a. ^TT^.— to be afraid 

r*T^, (inv,) ^^ ^t^' 
Africa n. ;?. ^TTfifT^ ^. 
African c. & w. WTTw, ^- 

.^ w. 
after ;>re/), ^f^, ^, Wif, JTr- 

jp, qr. (^) ^. ^. I 

have come after a book W 



Alt) 



AlO 



'H?!^.^. After this manner 

afternoon n. 5Mit^t,7r?ft» / 
■^ this afternoon ^^^ J^- 
'5^. — that afternoon ^ 

afterwards adv. TPt, ^f ?^- 

ngain ad. Rh<^i, JrT:, J^TTPf, 

back again TT^, ^TRIT.— 
again and rgain ^Fv^nT", ^- 

against prep. R^'A, ^,-^f,-flf. 

over against "H+ni. 
age w. ^ n. 'STJ??: /. ^fFT/.Tn. 
— of age ^f ^fW, ^l"NI, 

^^- (R) JT». Rfr /:— 

from age to age PRT^^ ft?t. 
ago ad ^f ^^f ^^. ^. 

a year ago 'T^ ^ 91^-^- 

^^, or ^ ^^Rr5f. 
agree t?. *. ^sHPt, PT3^, (/«».) 

^nT-'5n?rT-^-ff5j'. — to a- 

gree to ^^-'TF^-ft^j^f- 
^^^TRT-^PC^. — to agree 
with Sm^t, iT?35t, (invers.) 

^' T agree with you JST 

agreeable a. ^f^^MH^Sdl,^- 

ah ! iw^er. ^« 

aid n. ^\^ n, ^^ f. f^TiT/ 
*^ /. ( ^ ) ^^1^ m. /. 



aid V. ^. Wir-^T^-Jlf^-«liT- 
^, ^ffar-fTrT-^, (iViV.) 5ROT 

air m f^ /. ^(Rl m. ^ m. 

—in the air ^^T^rff. {\) 

^i%rr m. 

Alexander n.p. J^^T# ^l^. 
ahke fl. ^f^, ^? Tl R : i<l l. 
alive a, f^T^, f^, ^nff?. 
all a. ^T?^, ^Hnssr, ^, ^TO", 

'ir^-— not at all ^T^^rnff. 

— all about, all round ^^'*- 

all w. fmr^^r n. ^TJTS* n. 
Allen «. ;?. ^RTTOT^ ^ff^. 
allow v.t. ^>fl'^^,*ii<IR- 

irr-|^-%5|-, #?ifit (qrr). 

almost flfl?. ^§n«ft<^f. — to be 
almost «Hll^-H^-^5)-^ iST- 
^^-^T^-^. g-. He is al- 
most here ^ ^T^ ^f^. 
He is almost dead ^ T^C^- 
"^ vTnrm ^. It is al- 
most ten o'clock TRT ^FsTf- 
27m ^r^. My work is al- 
n\rst done TT^ ^fTR ^% '^- 
3?Rf flf^. It is almost rea- 
dy ^mt rRn: f^. 

alone a. T^RTr, ^T^^JT, TOTT. 

(^) *^, 'TR", '^.— to let 

alone ^^-^-t^. 
along ad, ^- ^' Go along ^ 

«rr,'^^. — all along ^^. 
loud flrf. 5Rt^. 



alphabet n. ^"^W^ f. Jp 3?- 

already ad. ^THTt, SHft^T^f. 
alter v. t. ^T^, Ml«4^, ^- 

alter V. i. f^f^, ^IT^^, (tn» ) 

although conj, ^ITf. 
altogether ad. ^T^f , ^Tf^, Pf- 

always a<f. ^t^TR,^^,^^, 

am t'. J. (be ^ffff) ^. 
amazingly oJ. ^T^^^T^J^Tft^, 

ambition w. ^ f,^ fW^i'^f /. 

amiable a. flrt^JT, nT^TTTf. 
Ammon n. p. J^^TSff^ ^TF. 
Amnon. n.p. ^^l^ ^TR". 
among prep. ^^, ^T^* 
amphibia w. >fsf?r^^ ^JlfJT^T. 
amphibious a JJvST^Wr, 31?^- 

amuse r. ^ T^ ^^, ^r^- 

an a. ( a ^?Tfr ) «rr a 'TT^^ 
^ ^T ^f tfC ^ an ^T^ 

SOS?" ftlT, arrf^ h 'TT^ ^3^irr 

an ox, an hour, &c. 'T^J 
^^ fif^ u 'JT^ ^3^K 3?" 
^ %5fr ^ 'TRf ^T^ ^^^ 



a unioo, a 



ewe lamb, 
ancient a. 'TKR, 3^^^^^^, 1^" 

and conj. ^Trf^, ^. 
Anderson w. p. *«''ftir^ ^m. 
anecdote w. t^^/. *fti«^* ». 
JTT^^ 7t. ^[^^ ?«. %? /. 
anew at/. R^^, W^R, TC- 

anger n, ^TPT m. ^f^ w. ^5T>T w. 

^ m. 
angry a. #I^I^*<H , rR" JITTW. 

—to be angry> ^ ^T^, ^- 

animal n «RT^ w. ^IRt m, 
Ann «. /). ft^^ ^r?. 
another «. 5^, ^TPTOT ^, 

^^y ^n:^, t^RT. — one.... 

another ^....^^- one 

another K^H^, ^K^. 
answer n, ^^^ n. ^^H m, ^fl"- 

^ m. TrJrTr n. 
answers. ^ ^J^nC^j^sf^^^r, 

J?^,T^«T^ — I will answer 
for that t 5fT«Rr^ ^rr, or 

anxious a, R^IM*sl, Rtil*'w, 

any <i. ^Ht, ^IW, ^Pfl^, ^f- 
'fCrtt. — any more ^TFF^. 

apart o^/. MrfTT^, qTT^, ^. 
(^) T^fl^.— 'to take apart 

1 t^ ^^, PFT^ ^^^t^.g-- 



ARG 



AS 



wide apart fiH<tio6, sj^^^f. 
apiece flrf. ^T^HT, 5<\'«li, ^TiT 

^. 
apostle ». hTW wi* 
appear r. i. IT^, ^^-3^^- 

f'pf, fSRT ^^f inr^ ^, 

appearance w. ^^Tw. ^;«. J- 

^«. 
apple n. ^f ^<h\K^ qpfSZT. 
apply V. i. «l^n. — to apply 

for 'THFT (^Wr) 
apply r. t. ^^^, ^. 
approach ti. ^TRR w. ^MI*I1 

approach v, i, t. W^ 'Pi. 
April 71. ^^^ ^N«'^N ^TTT. 
apron 7i. ^M<"n m, 
apt fl. JTfR',g«rPT.— to be apt 

^T^, ^T^f. ^. This horse 
is apt to kick ff ^f^?T ^J-frT 

^5TrT J?K^^ '^r ^rrt. He 
is apt to do so ^ ^T^ ^T^RT 

are f. i. (be ^TlfT) ^Tlfr, ^TUt, 

argue r. i. ^ ^^f^R" 3RT^, ^- 
^Jff^ ^RT^r, imPT ^TOR^. 



arise v. t. ^^, fpl', ^t'Tif |t5|-. 
arithmetic n. fPRT n. (^) ^- 

arm n. ^pT m, fTf w. fFT /;?. 

—arras ^^'HT n. f J^ n. 
arm v. t. ^^ ff^, ?n^ ?^, 

armed a. &, p. p, ^nT'f?*, ft^TT- 

Arnum ??. j9. 'TTTOr^ ^TTT. 

arose pre^ of arise. 

around pre/?, ^f^, ^pr^, 

around ac?. ^f^^, W^ f%^- 

arrange v, U r^, ^VS^ {^^i- 

arrival n, ^ii"^ n. ^PPR «. 
arrive v. i. ^If^, QT^, ^. 
art n. 3^/. 51% /. ^^ m, f. 

artfully «rf. rf^nrfl^, 5^', 

article ti. HsTSPFT m, ^T^T /?j. 'T- 

as flfl?. ^w.-.-^iw, ir»?Fr. ^. 

Do as you are told ^RT J^ 

^« I saw him as I came out 
of the city ^RT ^Jjli^H ^- 



ASH 



^ ^tft5. As I came near, 
he ran away ^^R^^^- 
^ (or •IMf^i) ^ ^lo|^ 
*i^f' As it was a fine day, 
she went to the fields (p. 4.) 

^' She ^ill come soon, as 
it is almost dark (p 19) rTf 

^ ^Tl^« As they all knew 
her, they tbout»ht it was false 

(p. 6) t^f ^!^r Rr^ %y- 

^n^* As my work was 
done I went away *<l5i ^- 

£ regarded him as a son ^ 
t^TT^f J^ ^ ^fT^f or ^^ 

^^r^ pHrnt# m^^^^ or 

m' ^m 5^^^ ^. — A 
for \ou, as for me, &c. 3^" 
fH^ff , JT^im^f , r He eats 
as if he was hungry, *J*«>^I- 
^nri^ ^f ??Rt. — such .... as, 
^....q". ^., Such as love 
God will be happy W ^^T^ 

ascend v. i. ^ «iT^, ''^tSJ'. 

ashamed a. ^ft^HT, ^^«^I^*IH. 
— to be ashamed «I«I"I, ^- 
^^7 (invers.) ^^-^IK^- 



ashes n pi. ^CreT/ <W/. >?- 

W 71, 

ash-colored a. n#^ OlH\* 

Asia n./i. ^^nSt^tr. 

aside arf. *^*i<li3. — aside from, 

ask r. ^ ft'^K"!, JpR^, ^PPt. 
asleep a. f^fitl , Plvfl^'Jl, Sp?? 

ass n. T(7f m. y, >i» 

assist V. t, ^^^ ^T^, 'nrrT ^- 

^, TT^T ^r^, jT^i^ ^rr^, 

?T^ ^, f inuj ^Ff^PT ^T^. 

astride arf QFT ^RpT (^^). 

a /)re/> -H,- f,-*^ ,-«l«l<*. ^. 
at Bombay 5^'^- at home 
^f. Look at me *1^*5 
^TTfT.— at the door ^Kl«l«^- 
o^, SrrrnSr. At a comma, 
make quite a short stop ^* 
^ comma ^ ^ ^^^ 
^1^ 5T^W^ ^RTI^. — not 

at all ^TT^ ^rrff, ^rrfN".— 

At ten o'clock ^ffT ^UPTT. 
— He is at work, ^ ^\H 
^T^trT ^ or % 4mH ^- 
?.— at once 'T^r^'T, ^^fH". 

ate pret, of eat. 

attack n. f^m. ^^^ /. ^T^F. 

attack V. t, f^ ^T^, ^^vT ^- 

attempt n. ^PT^ m. ^ w. ^- 

^ m. ^1^ m. 
attempt r. f. j. JHI^ ^iT%, ^ 

iiT^, ^^TPt, 'i^tT ^^. 



£AL 



attend r. ^ i. ^^ ^H^, ^^ §•- 
^, wi^. (^) ^, WW^ 
H^, ^. g-. to attend 
meeting 5*f<*lrf -^fFt-^ 
(JTIR ¥^?wiror*f). to at- 
tend a meeting ♦iV<*ltl'^rPt- 
^, or ^ritrT ^^ f(^. to 
attend school 'RfSsiff - vsTPT- 

3rnr ^r^. 

attention w. ^'^ ». ^^^Pl^ / 

attentive a. <^«hP=lTi, i^TW, |- 

attentively «rf, «hr<»W^, flTWT- 

Athens to. p. ^T^ ?ti5<l^ TR". 
attract t?. f . »7I^^, ^^, ^^ 

^^t^f {inv.) 59nFf (^5^). 
August w. ;>. ^R:^ 4^1^ -MH ^TR". 
aunt n. ^TTRT f%^ ^TTT^ 'TffoF, 

^TRf /. W^f. ^^ / 

'?Rr /. 
authority w. ^W/. ^R^RTTT m. 

avoid t>. ^ "^^hM"!, ^i^y ^f«Nr 

awake a. ^T/^r, ^TT^, f^*!:^ 

to be awake ^l^l"i. 
awake v. t. ^sTW If^, ^3r^. 
awake v. t ^TT^ ^^, iTR%. 



awayorf. ^RT^, ^ ('^^)f 
^- 'S'- He is away ^ 
T^ 'TTf f. — to go away 

Pr^fT «n^. — to send a- 
way ^rr^ 55n5|r, ^fTl^, T- 
^RT ?r^. — to take away 
?RT?%, ^^T^ vsfPir. — to run 
away '7^ ^IPt- — to put a- 
way ^t^. (^) fi*l^* ^- 
^,>^.— tofly away ^- 
^5T ^. — far aTray ^, 
^H. — to get away w. U f^" 
^^ ^- ( ^ ) r. ». ^> 

awoke pret* of awake* 
B. 

Baby n. ^TFfT, ^[^ n. ^T^^ ?i. 

babyish o. 5ffr?^rWft^. 

back n. ^/. ^CTRT iw. Wl- 
^ HPT w. 

back ad, *^fMin, ir^Wnt, TT^. 

back fl. *<H|c^l. 

backwards aci. TTSt^RrJf, W^t^. 

bad J. ^^, 5^,f f^,^, 5" 
^ (in camp.) ^' ^^NPT, 
Sy"^ * ?• bad language, 
bad qualities dr propensities. 

bade pret, of bid, 

bag n, ^ m. 5^ / PHOff f. 

ball 71. #T m. ^(^ m. ^(^ /. 



BEA 
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BEG 



band age n. ^ m. w /• 

bare a. ^THnF, J^, ^^^^^ ?^- 

— bare-footed ^l«"5"n.— 
bare-headed, W^. — bare 

hill, »?R%n:- 

bark n. ^^^f. ^^^/ tll^Me. n. 
bark v.f. "^^y ^^. 
bark r. t. ^!t^-^rr3^-^r^"t. 
barley n. ^ m. ^ »». tll^ ^ 
barn n. ^t^f. «^l<»K w. ^T^/ 
basin n. ^l* n. lltll n. 
basket n. <n*l'/ JJ^/. ^- 

baste ». t. f^r#(5n^ ikl-fl,) 

battle n. SfSri/. fir n. ^^HT m. 

— battle field ^^l^^:im n. 
be V. u ^^, ^"t. 

beak n. "^f. ^ /. ^ f. 
bean n* 'HT JRTrT^ Hrfff; ^- 

bear n. ^^« »• M<^ n, »i. W- 

bear v. f . ^t^, ^11^, W^ <ir- 
?^. (^)^,^,(mi;.) 
^' ^' this tree bears 
fruit ^ irrnW^ ^^TTrf.— 
to bear a name {invers.) ^- 
^ «^[i^^. — to bear testimony 
or witness ^^ ^- — to 
bear children TORpI", «FT- 
ft^, (mt?cr«.) ^^^. 

beard n. ^/. (^) ^iTTf / 

beast ». 75[ w. ^inv n. 



beat «. *. ir^, Pr^r ?n?^> 

beat V. i. ^TT?^, ^T^^, 5T- 

beautiful a. ^, ^^^M, ^- 

beauty w. ^4<M"I n, ^ly^M'l w. 

because conj» *K^ ^, ^ ^» 
— because of, ;7rcp. ^, ^- 

ftrrt. 

becomes v. i. ^I*!^* 
become «. f. Wsf^, ^m^. 
bed n. PTSFfT m. tt^T/. ^fef^- 

(^)?raf(=TfNr> (^)^- 
^ fw. ^nfT »i. (^Mii*i'^).— 

Go to bed Pi^l^l^l W* 
bedaub v, t. ^<^M"1, ^^, ^- 
"i", —to be bedaubed, W^ 

bee n. ^t^ 'ff^ /. W^JTOT/. 

been p, p, of be. 

beern. ^^^^[r#n. 

before prep, ^f #^, ^^JT^^^ 
(^) ^=I%r, ^TOT, 5^^, 1^- 
^, 3r^,f5p". {\) Tm, 

'^'fr^^ ^•~~ It was not 
long before he came 3'^«*^ 

or '^t^ir^oftl^f^i ^ ^ff^T* 
beg V, t ^ft^ 'ff'Fl', JinFl",^- 

^ ^r?:^, R^NHi ^^. 

began pret* of begin. 



BEN 
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BE8 



beggar n. RT^rTM m. mT^^ m, 
begin r. ^ t. ^TR!^, ^TH^PI^, 

beginning n, ^K*T »i, iJKH m. 
g^^FT/. «?>r.— from be- 
ginning to end *?^,BRf^. 

beguile ». U 'fttift'^, #^, ip- 
f^> >J«aiH -%^-^5TcIi^. — to 
beguile away lime TT^r^r- 

behave ». t. ^R^, ^T^, ^nf^Sj^, 

behind iprep, ^ ad. ^H^, IRF, 

behold t7i ?. t. W^, Pl<ij|"l, 

PlKslH 'iTf^, ^Wl", %?I^. 
being n. fetf^/ ^117 »j. «?T- 

5^/. —The Supreme Be- 
ing M<4l^«*<,M<^5^N. 
believe v.t. ft^^T^T, Rt^^TH 

(iflW.) ^?^. 

Belmot 71. p. 'ITTOT^ ^fl?. 
belongs, i. -^-^-'^-^T^. 
^» This book belongs to him 

beloved a. RPT, ^TPRrfT, ^K^- 

beloir prep. ^T^, «l«^li, ^- 

bench n. ij^ m. 



bend m. ^ n. ^f^^W n. ^-^ 

S^ 71. 

bend r. t. 5^, 1^, TOT^^, 

bend ». t. ^WH^. — to bend 

down ^F^ ^T^ (^f.) 

beneath prep, Sf ad, <s<iwn», ^- 

benefit 7i. SJPT n. viw«*K »i. ^- 
*T^ m. ^ n. 'Tirr m. ^ITO- 

benefit v. t* SJPT f^,^44K ^- 
^, ^ ^T^, (t7it?er#.) 55T- 

Benjamin n, p, 3^!^T% ^T?. 
berry ti. ^HT J|<M<^ cJl^R qfoJ 

beseech v. f.^ff^,^<|"l^JTnl^, 

beseeching a. *i^o6^<il''ll, fhT, 
^I'^l'^^ — beseeching tone 

beseeching n. *<i'^1I/. Jn^^TT /. 
beside j5r«j[). ^R^, ITSpr. 
besides or beside prep. ^T^ff, 

feRnr,^ff«r, W^r. 

besides ad. ^l^^Cl^, ^HftRR, 

Bess 71. p. ^St% ^[T?. 

best a. tt«if^i ^nr^, ^tHT, T- 
^, ^, ^t|r?.— to make 
the best of it, ^^PRI^ ( or «^- 

^) fk^ iii^ RpT* ^r^. 

bestow V, t. ^. 



ftIT 
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BLO 



betimes ad ^«5^, q^TRFTcSf, 

Betsy n. p. ^^ 'TR"* 
better a. «rf^ "<fl*l«i. 
between prep. I^t ^^^ (in 

comp,) 
beyond prep, Sf ad, Mi««livi^ 'HT^ 

Bible w. p. ^^T^ ?0T^. 
bid r. f . 'Srt'Pt (^rtff *<W[^l), 
3?Rrr ^.— to bid good bye, 

^F^nr ^ETPi^ (^n^ ^^)» 

bid jJTcp. Sf p. p. of hid. 
biddy n. ^fW^ n. ^Wvfi"/. 
big fl. 5^, '^iT^r, ^. 

bigger a. *?f^ ^R^. 

bill 71. ^^/. ^/.'f^/.^- 

ftifli m,^^ f. 
Billy n. p. J^T^ ^tr-. 
bind V. f. ^W^, ^HB^, ^^• 
binding w. "^feR^ /. jffe^ n. 

binding a. ^^PFT, ^^pj;, 'IT^ 
HIH» ^« this law is binding 

on all fr f^ ^EF?55r 55npr 

«?rt or W^ ^TO »?I%. 
bird n. ^ m. ^it'J^ ti. 
biscuit n. ^5^ /. ?hR*}" /. ^fT- 

bit w. pTTT »i. ^[RT^ n. ^ m. 
bitew. '^RTw. t^ m. ^ m. 



bite «. ^ "^P^f W^, ^^, t- 

^- —to bite out, ^r^^. 

to bite out a piece, ^T^- 

bitten p^ p. of bite* 
bitter a. ^T? , ««i ««»«•, ¥$. 
black a. ^RT^T, *|o&«ld. 
black V. t, ^f^ ^IT^. 
blacken «. ^. ^TRST ?I7^. 
blackened;?, p. ^FRT Iffl^. 
blackberry n. ^ ^nTRT^Jt- 

blame n. ^ m, «TTO>T m. ^- 
blame v. t. MTO>?f <il"R5)^ ^,i5r 

bled pref. Sf p^p, of bleed, 
bleed tJ. i. T^ f^^- 
bleed V. ^. ^TfT ^TR^. 

bless tt. *. ^rnoNfe" t%, f^ ?"- 

blessed a. ^TT^lf*^, ^^^t^- 

blessing 71. ^TI^Tf^ iti. f^ t^*. 

blew prcf . q/* blow. 

blind v. ^. irhF^, StMt (ff- 

blind a. ^, «l>|o5r. 

blind 71. srrrSt /. irk m. 

block 71. ^Nrsr m. ^ n. 
block up V. t. ^ ^T^, «Tgr^- 
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BOR 



blood n.^^n. ^d^n. ^Tlpf tk 
blood-thirsty fl, *IN^« 
bloody a, l^^^l*a, i^iflo©, 

bloom i». I. JT^, ^*i^^^ ftirr- 

blot n. ^rPT fw. ^?T »i. f^'Rrr m. 

^T^ET 711. 
blot tJ. t. J^ (^fTRR", ^X 

blot V. «. ^r^r qr^, ^ort ^nr^i', 

3q^ ^^vf, — j^ blot out, 

blow p. i. f. 3^. ( ^ ) W^f 

fl*l«"l.— to blow out 17. t. 

ft^ ^rpt. ( ^ ) jr^. 

to blow the nose •TRTRO'- 

blubbt r n. J^J^ w. ( ^ ) 'JT- 

blue a. f^, WT, ^ItWI-lJ. 

bluish a. H«6t:i<, 

board n. d<J«^f ?;?. d"^! w. 'S'* 

^^tn », (\) on board a 
vessel or ship dll*?!^^ ^li" 

boast n. *««*<I*1I /. 

boast ». i.«*«>JHI^r^,^IM"IMI 

4Hdi"i"l, swrr^H" Hhivsi"l. 

boat n. '^Nn'/ oyfFf ^TrtF n. T^" 
Bob n. p. 3^^ HFf , Robert 



body n. f^/. ^[pfK' n. ^ m. 
*^*l^ n. ^tf n, "-^ every 
body, «ltwl<fi m. ^ ^fe 
— some body, «KWI', «frtf- 
^^.— any body, ^P%, ^- 
'fr ^'-^no body, t^^ Wtt 

boil n. #? m. ^^f^ «. 
boil ». i. rii«l-l, ^*o6i?|^ (iwm.) 

boil r. ^ ftu^ft^, rW%,^3fr^, 

—to boil down, *1«*R"I. 
boiled p. p. 4- a. fiMR9c5|, 

boiled rice, W^» 
boisterous a, «ii<5o6|-qi,5s|qo5 (^ 

bold a. PTJf^, fl^,^^hR,PT- 

bolt n. #3?/. fea^w. *14^I 711. 

^T'f^/.iff. «T'T5y7n./. 
bolt V. t. ^T'Taf 55T^, «rar^R: ^N 

bone 71. ^nr 71. ^rft^ w. /. fll^T 

bonnet n.^MKft^Vi^)- 

book 71. ^/, J^RT 71. ^ 77f. 

^/. 
book-binder th ^ ^WTKT «i. 
bootn. *^^^m. 5ft^ ^St^ 

m. Jff^4)^ 771. 
bore «. ^ P^nt; ^ ^n^- 
bore prc^ of bear. 
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bore n. fi^n. ^ m. ff>T n. ^ 

borap. p. of bear. 

borrow v, U ^^ ^, ^^H^ ^> 

borrowed a. ^RRT. 

bosom n. ^T m. ^T^/ WW- 

both a. ^WTrrr,l'Ffi',ft^y^rT. 

bound w. ^/. ^^IWm.^^r- 
c/. iS) "^^^ 71. ^^y. 

bound V. i. ^ JfTTSl", qf\fe^. 

bound ». ^ ^fNr ^rnpf. (^) 

^ bound pret, 4- p. ;>. o/" bind. 
— to be bound (by an oath, 
or obligation, ^5T ^IBf 

(to any place), «imi,r,irPTr- 

^, (inrm.) ^THH^. 
bound fl. ^M^W^ M- 
bountiful a. ^"^TT, ^TrfT. 
bow (ff ) n. ^T^-'T 71. ^iri?r"T / 

^i^W wi. — bow and arrow, 

bow (^f ) n. ^W{ 71. H*|4<tiK 771 
bow (ff)t?. i. f. ^JPTy ^Rt'^R^, 

bowl (#fS?) n. /^TT^ 7w. 

box 71. ^/. f^nr 7». ^t^ 7W. 

boy 71. ^[^'Tr 171. ^Ctw. f^WT" m. 



boyish c. gwit«<<5ri, Mll^fo*. 
—boyish play, ^TR^^tTT/. 
brain n. 'ITsT m. ^»i. 'Ktw. 
branch n. ^F^l* /: ^^TTOT/. ^- 

ff/ differ 7w. ^rrt^t/. (frrrrfTy 
^rfWr, r) ^ 

brave a. ^, TO^, l^^f^^l, 

brak ». i. 3^, JTS^, #?5i:, 
^t^^sTlPi'.— to break down, 
^X5 ^^> «fiti?6*^. — to 
breakup, ^J^, (^WT T), 

break V. U ^(l^^^fi^, ^(T^J". 

to break down, ♦li^^*t- 

qr^^-JRT^. —to break up, 

breakfast n. •^l^lO/ ^*>o&^ 

breast n. ^f /. ^T m, W^- 

^n. ^m. (^)C^7i. 
breath n. ^ tw. ''-ir^ /n VT#- 

breathe r. i. i, ^H<'\^^^^^- 

Briar hill n, p, W^ ^TT?. 

brick 71. i^f. 

brickbat w. ^^*1/. w. ?<W tw. 

fl^r 7n. 5^^ n. 
bridge n\ ^ m. ^TTT //i. 
bridle n. ^'IH? 71?. 
bright a. <i|o4<iK, rl«|t5J,5r^iB'- 
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bnlliaut a. 5<*ilo5ti, "•f^^^Tlfl, 

bring r. t. 5?!^, ^^R" ^.—lo 
bring forth (voung) JRR^t 
r^; (fruit) ^,^^riRf^^ 

brisk a. "N^lls*, ^t^^f^PT, ^- 

Bristol n. r>. ^T^ ^5Ff^^ 'TR'. 
British fl. ti^?^,<»^ <I«^HU 
bread a. ^T. 
broke prc^. (y break, 
broken ft. p. of break, 
broken a. J^^, 3^^, #^^. 
brook n. ^TT^ w. «?N2f iw. '^- 
f^ IW. ^ 711. ^?R ^tt f. 

brother r«. HT^ w. 'fg' wi. 
brought pret. fy p, p. of bring, 
brown <u n^ftiO, Pt^, irf^, 

bruise w. 4Nr/. ^W/. ^ m. 

bruise r. ?. ^^, ?^, %^r- 

buffaloen. ^ /: ^F iw. ^- 

build o /. ^w^,r^,wn:^. 

bunch n W wt. ^pSF n,. JW- 
^r ,;, qRT w. (^) JJ^ 
M. ^^ m. ^T«^ ft. ^o^ n. 

bundle n. TI^ ». J?r m. 
3* f /. "^ /. ^ m. JTHT 
frt. TIT f«, 

bum r. i. «r3^, 5i^, fr^- 
^, HTll5)r^ W^, WHt5^. 



burn t;. t ^IR5^, §^qo6u|. 
burnt pre^ & p, p. o/'buni. 
burr n. 3Fi^-ti4io6 «. 
burst V. t, ^^"1* — to burst 

open, 'fit^. 
burst V. i. 5^. — to burst out 

crying f4*<fi ^TPC^-'^vJ^. 
to burst out laughingr,^- 

burst pret, If p, p. of burst, 
bury ». ^ 3^, 'irSr ^, »?T^. 
bushel ft. ^ ^ITT (^). 
business n. ^W n. ^^ m ^- 

SJpTfTT m. ^iri" n. ^^ n. 
busy a. ^^nfr, ^tR ^PCrTRr, 

^ to be busy ^THrt^T ^TO^. 
but conj. ^r ^, ^T^, ^• 

^, IW. 
but jjrcp. ^0«l,#^,ftni<*. 
butcher n. *tili m. ^K*fc m. 

buttern. ^WlT/. 'TOH' »i. ^- 

^^ n. 
butterfly n. ^I^ wi. Hi^ttloTi y. 

buy ». *. PR»^ ^f <«lClCi ^- 

buzzn. iTWT/. Jj^n^ m. 
buzz V i. im<Tit, 3j?l5r, 5f- 

by prep. ^T^, ^RS^, ^^, 



CMX 
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CAR 



— by and by, ^TOROnfT, ^i^ir 

"^ by himselfi ^^TZf. 

bye ad. good bye, ti»|4<, ^ 

1^^ (^rr^ ^^). 



Cage n. W^H m. ^fWT m. 
cage V. t. R«I-MW ^rST^I-. 
cake n. ^ff^/. ^TWiT n. 
call n. WC^f. 'TPrn?? n. 5^/. 

— to make a call, ^ ^. 

call V. t ^rn^f ^ ^. (R) 

^l^T^, MPJ^, ^^^, ^ 

— to call for, Wfii. 

— to call to mind, WIHfer 

to call on the name of, 
■^ to call to account ^^ ^, 

called p. p. 'Tnnr, fi^, 5r»p". 

came pret. of come. 
camphor n. ^i\i m, ^'^ wr. 
can r. a. ^RT^. ^+M^MN 



^^r^ftt. ^. I can read, 

»r55r ^nw ^ or 'iw ( jit- 

51^^, I will do as well as 
lean, 51%inn^ (^I^TOf^) 
W «fi0^l. Yolji qan 50 if 



you please, ^f^ «Rr# rfT 
5^ «fn. It cannot be so, 

Canada n. p. ^HiT 5rii^ ^ff^. 
candle n. ^ f. P^T m. 
candy n N^/. ^^Wl<!l< /. 
canine fl. ^^nt«l*<lPl<li, f%- 

canis w. ^^M ^fUT. 

can't, cannot ^TT^^i&T. 

cap n. ?lfr/. 

capable a. *INi*<R, H^, ^• 

cape n. H?^MI*I/. H3?ft C^JT 

caper n. %Br/,Ra<«vii m. 
caper r. 1. Rsl4^<"l,^MH"l^f^- 

Capriole n. j>. ^TTviT^ ^fPT. 
captain n. tf<<%l^ m. ^rf^TOtt 

iif. rri^ m. Hlisl^l m. 
carcass n. W^ /• ^^^^ n. 
care n. f^/. (^) *|o&y4J /. 

4<l^«»Cf/. IRFT/. {\) ^- 

■"" to commit to the care of, 

with care, ^fWo^, ^^, «FI^- 
care (for) v. t. f%^^r^,^faf- 

careful a^ ^f^RT^TT, ^ETTW^f^^- 



CAS 



ir 



OSN 



ITO", P^rara^.— to be care- 
ful, ^tHRwf, ^PPf. 
carefully ad,, *|o64i^, ^PTT- 

careless «. PiHMvfl-, ^1*^^. 
carelessly ad. Vl^^^jlH^l^' 

W^, ^#^. 
cargo n. ^HIR n, ^l^ fi^lK- 

Carlo n. p. J^^ ^H?. 
Caroline w. />. ft^'rf^ 'TR'. 
carpet w. ^"^f.W^^n^W- 

Rj^ If?, 
carriage n. ^ m. TTIT w. ITft 

/. 'H^ If. (^)f^/ 

— to carry on (work, busi- 
ness, trade), ^^1^5ft^,Pf^ 
^<*»1. — to cany, (in arith- 
metic) VW^ ^^. 

cart n. IHT w. ITSt /. 

cart ». ^ irSr^ ^n?^"^. 

carve v. U ^fi^f #^- 

— to car\e out *I^*M. 

case n. *nti"H /. 'TR w, (^) 

/. (^) ^4lf^<"l n. (9) ^■ 

7w. — ^in that case, ^H^RfrTT. 
castw. 'STRfy: ITRT/. ^^y.T- 

^T n. 
cast fl. ^r^f^, — cast down,^- 

cast r. t. ^T^, ^WlT, ^^, 



Hl^'M. to cast up accounts, 

— to cast a look, ^ ^^T^. 
— • to cast lots,^ ^X^. 
•^ to cast down, ^JTI^. 
cast ]^U 4*« ?• P» ^ casn — 
to be cast down,3^5T^ tff"f. 
cat n. 'TOTn.'TO^ii.^Nrrjw, 
catch r. f. *^f i>^. — to 
catch away, ftB^^,ftTT- 
^ ^.— to catch cold, (in- 
vert,) ^^ «*NJ"I, <rj% ^. 
catch V. u «T^ni«r, ^t. 
cattle n. />/* ^ «• ^ «• 
caught |>rf^. 4*, p. p. q/*catch, 
cause If. ^fT^Ji. *«ft*l^"l w. 

^ n. ^Wf / — without 
cause Bfir, ^^, PlHK'H. 
cause r. t, ^T^, ^T^!!^, (m- 

fnt".— TRT^ itiifl Rrt- 

to go, "^l^^i. to cause to go, 

^T^5f^. — to bring, ^TTT^. 

to cause to bring, *infi"l, f . 

celebrate t?. t. ^TOT^, ^tT^- 

^ri% mt^, v^' 

celebrated a. ^'p>p. *Mir|^, ^FTm - 
cellar n. JS^^ n. ^^TRT «. 
cent w. ^ H^{\^ ^TFT, ^- 
2» 



CSJk 



i& 



tt^ 



w^if^ 



m. 



centre n* WT wi, 

^ 71. 

ceremony n. I^**l yi ^H n 

fttfy, fIf*K i?f. 
ceremonial a. Ctnr^, l«h*ll- 

certain rt. ^«i^l, ^T^*, «R*r, 

certainly ad. «T^W^ Pf^, ^- 

chain w. til^*/. ^l^J^f, ^- 

-^ in chains ^^ ^Ii3c4r, 

chain v, t ^TOfar 5^^-qr^. 
chair n. ^<^ /. 
chalk n. 'STT w, 
chalk r. t. ^^ *i^. 
chamber w. ^^/ JITS'/, 
chance w. ^^^ »j. ^^^^lif f 
— by chance ^TfW, ^ETfW- 

T^, ^#^, 'Trff. 

chance v. i. ^^, ^SfW fR. 
change n. ^RT^ iw. ^T^ST w. 

•^ w. ^T^fT m. (^) 

'^^ w. 
changer, i. *ri^^ , Pfr?^^, TT^- 

2:^, ^'l^ ft^J, (irro.) ^ 

change v, t TT^, ^^ft^, 
chap n. ^^ n. «l^^l w. 



chap If, 1^ ?». i^i^ii wf. ir- 

^ i?f. 
chap r. i, ^^ (^t^, ^51^, f. > 

(int?cr*.) ^ <?^. 
chapter n. •WFT m, «T^ n. ^^ 

character n, t*1**n m, *<I^ iw, 

iiRot/. (^) «mr 71. fnr 
m. ^/. 

charge 7?. W^^ m. fiTWIff /. 
— to commit to the charge 

/. (S) f^m^ f. ^ 71. 

(K) f^ m. 
charge t?. ^ ^Smf^ (?jft^r 

^t ^^'t^ tii^r^y ^i<*l4 

^^f ^^^H #»F?r ^TRir- 

Charles ;?. p. J^!^ ^^' 
Charlotte n. p. R?l^i^ fl^* 
charm ti. ^Sf^^f «. ^TTW „. 

riT^ /. (^) ^ 171. 

charm v. t. ^TT^^, #?"!', 
charming a. ^f^RT, ^RK^, T- 



tut 



iO 



CtA 



chaser. ^ ^I^^W ^r?[^, qT-j ITTt, g<*><mKI^ , ^. 



chasten r. ^. fiTOF ^. 
chatter w. TTTi' /. f^lT*^ /. 

chatter v. i. ^m^v»«?, TO'f, 

check n, «?vJ^^ m. «Trfk m. 

check r. t. ^^, ^l^Hyi, 

-" to be checked, •T^, ^T 

cheek n. W^ m. T^ m. ^- 

^ >w. 
cheerful a. f^T^, W^, H- 

^•, ^^, ^TWt, fR^r^. 
cheerfully fl</. ^^, «?Ff- 

cheese n. ^W wi. 'TST iw, ^• 

^. m. 
cherry w. T^J|*K^ ^HF^irPr 

chestnut n. ^ i*^K^ WT 

chiefw. ^m m. ^f^f^ m. 

chief a, ^f^, ^, IWT, ITJ^, 

chie'ly ad. R^l^^i^H, i§^*- 

child n. S^^ n. ^3^ n. 

childish r/. 'Jt^'TO^, 5k^- 



children pL of child, 
chimney w. ^^ n. ^^ ». 
chin fi. kn^^f. WJf, ^^' 

China n. p. f^ ^^. 

chip If. <T^ /. <T3^ n. ^' 

choke r. f. u y^*f<"f, ^ *ir- 

chop w. iRTf m. '(^) *<l^l'%l 

chop ». ^ ^TPPf , ^^, &^. 

choose r. t. Pi^^s^, PffT^f ^, 

t^, f f^, (mtm.) r^ 

chose pret, of choose. 
chosen p. p, of choose. 
Christ n. ;?. ^ffW, «?f5?ftHr. 
Christian a. %^. 
Christopher fi. p, Jnil^ ^HT. 
chuhby a. ^*^, ^l«*3 5|5«1. 
church n. fiatfi «l«ni^ 4^5?f 

churn n, W^ f 

churn v. t. ^P>fi(,^^^^(^,^i^ 

churning rt. ^tlo6"| n. 'f^ ». 
circle n. ^^ n, ^R73 n. ?- 

^ ». ^5jr n. 
cipher n. ^ w. ^[p^ n. 
cipher t?. i ff^ ^FT^C^. 
class w. ^ OT. TT m. WFf /; 



CLO 



£0 



COA 



class V. t. ^ 5FT^, *TrT WT- 

daw If. TO (W^<R), i^ 

clean a. WF, ^^^S, ^^ Pf- 

clean V. L (cleanse ^ ^«5l- 

cleanly a. f^nf85,^r^mf,^3^^, 

cleanse v. t, . ^H'K ^KT^, ^r^ 
^P^, prfsy ^K^, ?5l>fl^, 

clear a. ^^RT, ♦il*«*l. (^) 

?5r^, Pnfaf. (^) ^hb:. 

clear arf. »T55TT, ^"iH*, «T^ 
clear v. ^ ?Sh^, PT^ ^KT^, 

~- to clear out t?. ^ «5<^i, 

— to clear away v. i. «^^"1 

clear arf. ^^y ^CNT. 
clever «. ^T^, ^JT, *l^l^, 
fOTT, ^l^("lf, ^i*l«i, gniT- 

cleverly o^;. 5^iiCl^, ^HJFT- 

climb r. t, {.^^^.'^^{Wi^- 

cloak 71. J'fr/. fffnr^ r.. ^ 



cloak ». /. St^, (^JTOTRT). 
clock n. 'HT JT^Tf^ q^H^ «. 

— What o*clock is it ? P^ 
^nr^ ? It is four o'clock, 

close (*^5") n. 5^ «. ^?#ft 

close (it^r) w t. #1^, H^ 
(^fffHT, tar.) {\) o5ni^, 

close (wlir) V. ^ ^ ^ir^, ^- 

^mR"I, ^wrtrtT »?Fi^, »?ff- 
''^f ^«^ (^?fif ). 

close (#V^) a. ^rr, qr. (^) 

"~ close at hand «R^« 

— to be close (air of a room, 
weather), ^^j vjin^. 

closely (#l[^T5fr)ad.in^,ffffia'- 

cloth n. ^fW II 9JT^ m. TT- 
^1^^ n. f^^C^p w. — broad 
cloth €<<l^^ /. f^TT^/. 

cloth a. ^TPTSI". 

clothe V. /. ^ ^, ^FQ^, ^• 

clothes;?/, o/" cloth. ^ n ^* 
clurasy fl. «T^v3>J^^, tl^, 

cluster n. W m. ^ iw. ^[^^ 

Iff. g^*l m, 
cluster ». i. 'T^T^ U^* 
coach n. ^ w. TTft /; 
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ccachmau n, ^K^l" y/i.4|rsi<iii 



coal w. «Klofe^| ,„^ 

coat n, ^**K«I ui, 7^ ^ 

coax «. ^. y^T^T^t J^T^, V- 

cocked np, a. 5<>s5«i (^t'^t). 
Colburn w. p. ^ITTOT^ STTT. 
cold n. ^f. ft? ». ^ „ 

cold a. ^, ITT, iflrf oy. 
Colin n. p. 'fPTOT^ sfTT. 
color n. ^T »i. ^ w. 
color t?. t. ^ ^^ ^'n'l', ^- 

colored j, ^«l<*li , ^**|JJ«i, 

colon n. Rjfti^^lrilcS ^ ^f^:) 
ColoneU. (t^^rf^ ^^T f^- 

colt 71. fti<lV n. ftRTT n. 
Columbus n, p. ^^^f^^ ^P(. 
combn. ^^f. 
comb V. t. PN?:^, fifepf. 
oombat ». ^TTlf /. VI 

^ «. 5^ n. !*mr m, 
combat r. f. ^5^, J^ ^T^T^, 

combine r, t. wvs"|, f^RRvj'y 



fit. n. 



combine r. i, R|o6<i a?^, ^r 

^i^, f^R^, TW^ ft^. — to commit to memory, ^ 



combined a. ^jth^ ^fv^S^. 
come r. i. W.— - to come out, 
f*r^' to come up, ^T^, 

to come to pass, ^ fl'l', ft"- 

comfort fi. ^11. ^ n. 'WT- 

comfort V. t, ^TBfT Wt^, 

^ri^^, ^^tTF^, ^TJrir#. 
comfortable o. ^WTVpfr, 531^7- 

comical a. W^^y d^^l<*, 

^T^^TT, ^Slt^nr, 5Rt%^. 
comma n. ^ R^l^^ ^JT 

command n. ^^ m. ^TOT / 

command v. t. f^ t'l", MRff 

commandment w. |^?fm. ^r»- 

commerce w. «<IMI1 ,71. ^ffjf 

commercial «. ®*<fMfO* , 5ljnr- 

commit v. f, *1^. 7. to 
commit wickedness, ^TSfS" 

^JT^. (^) #q^. g-. I 

conmit tbis child to your 
care, ^ ^^i^ JOT^ '^^ 
^ or a^l-cMl ^f c*f "*R^, 
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common a. ^IFVrTTT, tii*fi«^, 

commonly ad, 'Hl*fi«^n J, 15a- 

communicate v. r. tii<A,«rR. 
communicate v. i. ^Hl^* (^) 

(i/i».) /iftlli *?^. 
companion n, tnl^ m. tl*|fl 

company n. ^f*^^ *l«<*l f, 

compare v. ^ ^t^^, ?TI^, 

5«^ti «?fq^, 5jr^ qn^, 

compare r. i, {invers,) 'simhi 

compel V ^ f^-«PKT^ 

complaint?, t. ftnrfT^^,^TT 
^Pfit, JHI"f ^rPI^, llf«^ 

complaint if. 5TT / ftf^ y. 

comprehend t. ^ ^nr3R',(mi?erf, 

^?^, WTRT ^. 
conceal v. ^ «mR5), omR^, 



conceit n. ^nf^TTT wi-^n^JTrTm. 
conceited a. *<^«tilCi, ^piRl", 
conclude r. ^ i. ^^TW^, ^^^ 

condescends, i. ^f^T^T^^iT^, 
condition n. ^^/. *?^^^ /. 
conduct n. #^ /*. ^IPPpT/ 

**N<"i n. ^ffe^T^/. ^r^ y. 

conduct r. i. Wt, ^^, '^T^sB^. 
conduct V. t. ^fk^P^f A^^M 

confess v. t. ^f^ ^KT^, ^^ 

confinement 71. tT ot. S^ /. 

confusion n. «Nr^/ *liw«l» 

Congress n. p. <)«l4«^w.^lW- 

TTfK m. n^SRWT/. 
consent n. <^**li w. ti**n n. 

consent v. 1. M^<^, C^R!^, 
?r^ fl^, <??ffT ^FT^, ^«» 
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consequence w. hR"!!*! m. ^^rf 

consider r. ^. i. RT^IT* ?fr^, 
^T^, ^sP)", JfRo^, IPFI", 

considerable a, ^^njn, ^itff- 

consist r. i. ^, fiiRT ff^f^ 

cfinsistent a. ^fW, ^WFT, gj- 
^- to be consistent, ^*T^. 

constant a. 1^, M*fH. 
constantly arf. R^,%#,f^, 

M<'^1, ^T^?^, ^T^RT. 
rontaiu r. f. 'fT^ (^, *T!T, 

^' ^- Tbis box contains 

books, ^ ^^ J^?T^ ^?r. 

contend r. i. >TT>?5j-^ 5y?nf ^T^, 

content <;. (contented ^ ^T- 

content 71. ftff/. ^^T^iPTR' n. 

contents j>/. T^^^" ^• 

content v. ^ 3T^, p". ^T?:^. 
contented o.^WNT^, p", ^, 

continent n. ♦<^iii4 77. ^ /«. 



continue w. t. J? "«=ll«^-«n%. 

continue v. t. W^^, ^l"H|| 
^t^- ^« He continued 
bis discourse, «^^?PT^ ^Tfe 

contradict V. f. R^^^l^j^fT- 

>K^, Africa* ^tSjSj", 
contradiction n. ll'lifl m. fJ"- 

^TT TO. 

contrary a. fff,fJ^Fff, l?fiT^^ 
ft^rO?. (^)^557r.— onthe 
contrary, ^^^. 

contrivance 1?. 3^/. jf^^^sJV 

contrive v. 1. ^ ^Sf'l', 4lvsiif 

^T^, 4fJM"), ?nrfNr ^^, 

control V. /. ^il^"l, «ff<l^"l. 
convenience n. ^**<ni f.^^f, 

convenient a. %^, ^(f^r, nO"- 

conveniently ad. 5N^,^^. 
convince p. f. ^*<^«*n"l ^ ^W^ 

"~to be convinced, ^TWff 51^- 
5^«T^, (invers.) <slM<i^"l. 
convinced p. p. «FFt^, ^TF' 
cook n. OTT^ w. #7rtff m. 
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cook V. t. ^W^, ^hniT ^K^f 

copper n, ^Tff n* 
copper-smith n. ^W^ »?. 
Corbon w. ;>. 'iPTOTt ^tr-. 
Corinthian n, p. «lul<^«l><. 
corn n. ^ iw. ^^5^ n. l^rT/: 
corner n. ^KTTOT »i. *tii*t m. ^* 

correct a. ^, *t^, ^fi^, ^E!^, 

correct r. t. ^ ^^, ^ ^' 

cost W. ^fTWr^/ ^ 71. '^ wi. 

cost ». ^. (m«er#.)*^'^ ^^" 
5r-qir^, f^TWFT^?^. What 
did that cost ? ^^^ f^JTWRT 
^rnr fMi" ? — Cost w hat it 

will, f^m^ ftr^ ?rt1r «t^. 

costpret. &> p, p. of cost, 
costly a. ^51^, r*W^i^K. 
cottage n. H^ft f, ^T/ ?lt- 

cotton n, ^n^ 711. ^ m, ^HTyi 

cough n. ^4t^l m, 

cough r. ». ^«i»"l- 

could r.fl. *l'W^"4(^^i^i^^i- 

•hK^^H ^RTftt. 3-. I 
could Bay my lesson yester- 
day, ?n^ IWf ^r JiW 
'ITTO ^ ft^. — On ex- 
amination I found that those 
boys could not recite their 



lesson, ^ftW ^ ^S:^ W- 
^^' — I told him I could 

" not go, frS «rpf ftrf srrff 
or iPT vsm?r ^rff, ^ I'lr 

^'nW 4jiHW3.— I told him 
I could not do it, ^ ^^^^ 

5tf ?n^.— I asked him if he 
could do thi«, he said he 
could, ^ f59T*Kdi^^ ^ 

ft^ W.— I ran as fast as I 
could, W ^TTT^'Tr ^ 5RSr- 
^ >m^.— I did as much 
work as I could, IRPH^ R- 

^^' I could do no more, 
'TR^TI^ ajpiraf ?RT^ 5Tr- 
?r.— ^ What more could he 
say ? ^'^M 3?PTOf ^fTPT ?Ert- 
TFIT^ f(^.— I thought this 
story could uot be true, ff 

?:«■. He could not speak, 
^l^^i^ ^tet^fT.— He could 
not see, f^ffcT f^^^n*.— I 
told him I would do it if I 
could, W ^^^^ iiilRN^ ^ 

'fN'. — I told him I would 

go if I could, ^»rr 'T^ ^fpr- 
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iJT tilRin^* — Could be 
know this he would come 
quickly, ^ ^'^(^ T^^ »T- 
^ rfT ^ M'>^< ^.— If 
he had asked me I could 
have told him, «^ 'IBT fif- 

IRRT «Uf^4{H ft^.— Oh 
that I could know what to 

do! ^PT ^^ f^^ annir 

•ftit ?K*^ »T^!— I think 
it could not have been he, 

I looked all round, but could 
hot see him,- W '^J*^ ^- 

^ir^ er ^rtfer ^Tfff. — I 

looked for it but could not 
find it, ''^r W^ 5it^ ^^ 

'Ttj rw^ ^fN* ^fwr 5^. 

I told him, I could not find 
it, "t ^f^ ^VH^ ^frS «# 

««n" f?TT^ ^rijir#. — 1 

thought he could not speak, 
557 ^n^. — I wish I could 

do it, ^^ ^f^ W ?rr f- 
^ or ^ktS »wf ^irtfi' t- 

^Sr ^W»-^You could not 
•do me a greater favor, ^- 

^^^1^ ^"IK Hl^.— What 
could have been the cause of 

that ? ^ ^ncf ^rnr isi^ 

•ro^ {— ^ He cam« before I 



could get ready, ^^ ^RHT 

counsellor n, 4'fl m. WPT m, 

m. •!♦«<** m. 
count V. ^ ''P?%, ^Wl^, fr* 

countenance n. nr«w m. ^- 

countenance r. f. ^T ^, IPr 
country n. 5^ w. 'I?^ m. irf- 

county n. f^TW mu M<^Wf ifi, 

^ m. 
courage n. Wn. ftWR"/. J?* 

^/. '^Z Hr*4f im 
cousin n. ^[^ HT^ m. ^f^ 

^ ir^ m.-^ft^/. 'WTO 

cover w. ITRPT n. ^IW n. 
5fe^n. ^I-^1<H n. 

ver V. t. ?rf^, yn^, »Tf- 

— to cover up,^i*"l,wMn^. 
covered jj. p. ttRKW, 5^> 

covering n. fTRT'T n. 
covet V. U ^ ^^f C^^' 
cow n. TPT/. ^/ 
crack, n.^/. ^/. ^ /. 
W^ m. 
3 



96 



crack V. t. ^K ^TPPt. (^) 

(a whip) ^^\¥l ITift^. 
crack v. •'. ^^i >i*^"ly ^ 

— to crack open, W^f T* 

— to be cracked, ^T" v^ 

cracker n. ^K^TRTT m- (^)'^- 

crawl V. i. O'Fl' (^T^)- (^) 

create r. f. ^^W ^^t PW?^ 
creator n. 'i^TO'^l^llM m.PT- 

^ ^vntu m. 

creature n. 'TPft' wi. ^^RT ». 

^PT m. 
credit w. ^/ fC^/. ^/ 

RrwH m. 

credit v. t. f^'^l^f l^'^m^^ 
Si", l^TTOT ^(t^f (hivers.) 

creep v. i. ^?^t ^^I^ ^T^- 

(*<ivsi<i^iR<<<i). 

crept pret, of creep. 

crest n. 5^ m. f^^ mn. ^' 

^ m. 
cricket n. dS^ f. TTSS f. (^) 



crime n. «?TOW m ^p^T m. 
crockery n. ^-*1*<Hn »t. 



crooked a. ^RT^, ^, R^^ 

^rar^ ^ ^n^, ^rsr ^n^. 

cross n. W^rf^ w. ^ m. (^) 
cross a. ©R^f, ^R^, 5^^ 

cross V, t. ^^i^^VS^f^m^^i^y 

— 10 cross our, ^^. 
crouch i;. i ^"l", ^fK^,. ^- 

crow « ^TR^ I??. <l»l«h j/j. 
^fPT m. 

crow i;. I. ^nr^ (^T^nr). 

crown w. RRTI^ m. *i*l^ m. 

crown Vi t ^*p ^^T^- 

"~ to be crowned, (i/irer«.) • 

cruel a. ^, f^T?^, J^T^r 

crush V. t "^^t ^^f ^- 

to crush to pieces, "3^ ^^» 
cry i;. i. ^j3^, ^Jl^IvJ^, «?T3Kt^ 
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conning a. *^>'^3 * 
cunning w. ^^rnT n. *^^r m. 
cnre v, t, PPCWl iT^, ^^ ^ 

curiosity w. •T^^ Ji. ^*1*^K m. 

^^ n. RWT m. H^^ltf/. 

curious fl. ft^^r^ '^i^WjfC^*. 

curl n. ^^ n. ^^ ($141^). 

— in curls, ^^j J^^Tf. 
cutI v. i. ^. ^^f^,P)o&«<i5^^ 

^^ ^JT^^ ^f^ ^ir^, g^- 

currant n. W *«*l<^ <K^. 

custom w. 5Cnr /•. '^F^/. ^^RT 

fw. ^^"^f iw. wR^i« m. ^- 

cut n. ^HT m. ^n* w. ^r^RT / 

cut V. t. ^^^ ^t^, *H<^. 

— to cut out, ^rrp 41^^. 

^ to cut off, ^TR^, %^ 
(^), ^TTIfT rRT^, ^ifR^. 

— to cut down, ^fTff^RIi^. 
cvLtpret. 4- p. p of cut 

D 

Daddy w. WPT w. 

dainty a. ^Tl^s^kil, tii^l**, ^- 

dairy n. JW w. 



damage n. g^^f*l n, f, ^HD" 

m. ^ IW. ^ICT m. 
damage r. t, 'fnj ^jT^. .^« 

damage r •*. ^^, fk\n ft^. 
damp fl. ^M^K, T5R7, «Jl^H<, 

— to be damp, ^T^. 
danger u, Mi^\ m. ^^^ n. w- 

'^ OT. /. ^ n. 
dangerous a. H^RKT, ^^RT ^Rff 

^RTWl" tT^Bt, wnrf . 

dare r. i. >^^. 

•^ I dare say, 1^ tii«inl 

^. 

darkn. «^?Tr w. ^JF^ m. 

^1^/. (darkness ^TTfT). 
dark a. ^l«l^*f<<, cfPRH, sftlT- 

Kv[w, »frirfr <^f?), afwr 

(in comp), ^. «fNir*Wl. 

<^) ?FTa5r, *ki\^^,{tn r) 

darkness n. •f'^lT m. *t«*ly 

m. ^nr^/: ^rr^ n. (^) 

darling n. «*N*1 m. ''R^ m. 

dart » HRT >w. (^) ^T^/. 
dart V. i ^SWt ^^, ii^l 4i I ^, 

dash V. ^ ^TTTJ^. 

to dash in pieces, W^^* 
to dash on, away, &c, W"* 

dash r. t. ^TR^, <<«o6ioi^. 
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dashn ^f. ^f. 

daughter n. ^f!^ f. ^^^ f. 

dny n. wW jw. 0«r m every 
day, dW,0«lO«^. — da/s 
work, T5^/ — day's wag- 
es, Cl^ /. — day by day, 
PW, flW, IMff. 

dead a. ^y'FPTj^TTW,^^. 

d«ftl n. ^ m Wr «. — a 
great deal, ^^^t ''^• 

^npt, ^^, (^N" ^*i*«*). 

^' "" to deal well by any 
one, 'JrtI' K^\^ ^IW^ 

"^ to deal ill by any one, 

^. 
de«] (out) i; f. ^ff2^, (*Wr) 
dealing n. »R^f?: ,„. ^#T /. 

n. 
4eara. RRT, •l^T^^fTj ^|vi*|, 
(^)'?fRr. 
— Odearl fRTTt ( J:?3I^, 

— dear me I »^ttt*I 
dearest ff. wf^ PF, ^ 

dearly ad. T^^^> ^^^' W 

death n. TTT n. ^pj w. 
"^ to beat to death, ft^ 



debate if. *W«mi^ w. ?ftr w^ 
debate v. ^. t. ^TT ^TT^J^, ^R"- 

decalogue n. ^"M^Ml ^\^ ^TOT, 
deceive «.*. *^R"1, i^W^tf- 
''~ to be deceived, 4itl"t, 
decent a, ^WyW^f^i, JT^,. 
declare r. ^ ^TPPf, R^T^ ^R-- 

deep a. ^^^ ^W^. (^) ITT 

(#T> 
deer n. f^ m. f, n* 
defence n, ^^FTT n. TO^ m 

^^lOT" n. ^JW^ n. •TT^W »» 
defend c. ^ ^TO^, ^?:Wr ^- 

defer r. t, ^l^^^^^^t^^^^- 

define ». t. ^ ^ETPI^, ^^ 

definition n. ^iir^qr /". ^^ n. 

degree w, ^I^^IPr m. 'ITT m. 
(^) ^ «. 

by degrees, ^"diNi. 
deliberation n, **ig^l m. R"- 
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delicate a, ffvSJJK', it[^A^ g^T* 
delicious a, ^5^, ^1%=^, W- 
delight w. •If^ ^. ^^ m, 
delight r. i. »W*^, «?Kc ^If- 
"* to delight in, (invert.) TT- 
delip^ht r. f. ^4^5|-^ ft^rf^, 

depart v. i, ^ffit, pHp W^, 
^ to depart from, #J^- 

depend v. i, iM|"i, t^6«h^, 

to depend upon, ^T^T^'f^, 
*T^^ 2|r?^^ a^^ 1^^ q-. 

vers.) ^mrr ^^m^. (^)^- 
^rror ^^, j?^Tr ^ro^, ^- 

dependent fl. ^f^, *Tlf^, T- 
dependent n. ^ffiF?r,*?Tf^,3T- 

depehdatits pL mR*iK ?/i. 
deprive (of)t?. ^ *"(^^H ^,^ 

to be deprived of, J^T^* 
derive v. t, RRf^, ^T^, (m. 

vers ) ftfaSl". 
desert w. KR n. 'SPT^ n. '^ 

desert r. t. #^, ^fv?fr ^IH'I". 
^' ThissepRjr deserted his 
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regiment, fT ftlMi^ «?W^ 
desferve t. ^. ^t'T •T^, dftlff 

Prnrrf «. »r^ f^^ — by 

design, ^tT^, J«fr, 'R^TIp' 

design !?. t. ^it^f »?^i^, 
^rfoq^, 5^1P^, (invers ) fRl- 

desire w. r^^/. ^^i^ m. ^- 

desife t7. ?. ^F^^, ^ ^t^t 
fS^RT ^T^^ TRT^, 

desirous a. V^^^f (invers.) 

^" to be desirous, fi^^, 
(inter*.) C^ST »T^* t, 

I am disjroud of doing 
this, ^ «h<f^ii:l ^ CNJ^. 
desit n. ^Jirr JT^TTT^ %C^ m. 
despair pRTrafT /. 

to be in despair, Hiiwi 

despair (of) r. i. Pil'l^ll^»l,«rr- 

Vt #r^, MiAi) ^^. 
despise v. ^ J^^'TR^,?^^ 

destroy v. t. 'ira' ^T^, ^TB^, 
3^sft«l, '?r^5T ^T^FSf, ^Wlf^ 

"^ to be destroyed, ^W'Hl 

^f 5!n[r qr^, ^'^pt ^n^, 

3* 



tit 



BO 



tis 



V. 
iettructioa n. fHOT jn. qpf m, 

determine v. t f^^ ^T^,^- 
¥rt ^^f 'R^ ^^. 
(H) ^Nr^ 5ir^, 5^%. 

detertninedp.j'. rfWT. (H) 

— to be determioed, pT^ 
Deateronomj n. p, •J*f*«*l«l , 

detour V. t, W^5f 2T^^ TOT 

dew a. ^ ». ^ n. ^'t^ ». 
dialogue «, ^THPf n. 
dictionary ». *l^ m^- 5W^- 

IB" ill. 
did pre/, o/* do^ 
die V. *. TT^^ ?nT«f, ^^ «n?- 

^, JIFT €(^, (interi) 

diet«. *W w, «Trfrriii. (^) 

diet V. w ^THT *T^. 

diflfer ». i. t^ToKT W^, T ^HT- 

difference a. W jw, ^T m, ^- 
^ ir. ^HiH^ /, aKq*<< ft. 
ti^* in. 

diiiereiit a. ^^RT, Pl^i»l, ^- 
•^'^'^f f^T^f ^rPl5Jt, 51|f /^. 



differently tf<i.t^^, f^». 
difficult fl.#»r Hfff,*?^^,^- 

difficulty n. «TT^^/, ^T^^PI*! 

dig #. /. t. ^I'n , ^rrrr, w-' 

— to dig np,^a^ ^r^* 
digDi6ed a. ^ITTT, ^(^f ^ IT' 

diguifyv. u ^ ^r^,^<?r-5. 

dim a. 'fr (^),*t>W,3^TO^ 
dimple n. ^^F (5^3^), ^vHIf 

dimple r. /. ^ *ir«^# «lw*li 

dimpled a. ^ q\fci«i, talw^ii 

diligent a. ^^SWt, ^If^, ^TT- 

dinner «. ^^ tK H^fR ». (j- 

directly fld. W^. ^R^. (R) 

^m>f. {\) ?THi<*^ «3nr- 

dirt n. 1«^ jff^ 'IT®'/ Ift m. 
dirty a. *|o^"^ ♦««6«lift,^fn?r ^TTff. 
dirty v. /. ^^^R"), ^^ VX^. 
disagreeable a, ^^JSP, ^l[SS^^ 

^t HHitll. 
discourse «. 'ft^/. ^^ n. ^- 

discourse r. t* ^ ^f^^ 



fits 
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discover v, ti ^*f*l^, ^St^ 

R!<i*i< IV. ftrartt/. ftr- 

disgust r. f. ^f^SIBf •lPrt',(iii- 
t€r$ ) ^«'i*i ^iT%, ^aa%, 

disgusting fl. **ii«A^<«ll,«5i'Ioy. 
dish m 4l«HMIi ji. ?fnt: !». ?f ^ 

dislike t?. /. ii^^^l, in«^l 'T- 

dislike Ji. ^^^f. Plc^Ki m, 
dismiss r. f. K^ ^^ ^ft %^, 

dismouutv. ^ ^<\<^, (^^- 

^^^, r). 

disoliey v. t. ^ Wf^j ^ ^^, 
display II. ^ tft. ^ir^Jiry m. 

display ». ^ <i<siM, inrt <"* 

displease «.^ nT NP"^, ^• 
*- to be dif pleased^ ^ V- 



displeasing «. ii^^ni, Wn(t, 

dbposition ii. WIRT iHL TORT 

n. WT m. JJfft/* 
dispute fi. ^ w* ^TT m. ^W* 

Rnrrr m4 ^T^ fit. ^^V nu 

disputes, i. /. ?ter ^T^, ^f^ 

disrespect ft, •Wlht/* \^^f. 

— to treat with disrespect, 

distance 04 wW yi— atadif* 

tance, ^« 
distant n* ^i Srff ^ 'E^* 
distiiiftuish v. t. ^^^i *^ ^TT- 

distress n. wT m. 5*^ »»• ^^' 

•ff/. ^Nrr n. «nnf m. n. 

distress r. /. ^^ H, jt^W", 

^O^ ^T^, ^Tfif^. 
distressing j.. Jt'^^PRT, f :^- 

disturb r. /. ^T^> ^ ^> 



DO 



S2 



DO 



''T^i 5^3^ ''^• 
divide V. t. ftW»Pf , ftVPT ^- 

^f. 

dizzy «. ^tf^pr, 

—to make dizzv, Ht^^MPT- 

do v. ^ ^F^. 

— I have nothing tb do with 

-^ That wil! do, ^ Jt ^. 

^ -^jIlS TO^-«TI%.— How 
do you do? ^^^ ^^? 

rfa read, ^ ^T^^ o*- ^ 
2rr^ «Tif •— I c/o studv, % 

-^(^) (JTtnr^). 3-. Do you 
read ? \ «IH^*T «fit ^rnT?or 

Does this road lead to Poo- 
lia? frr^TrS^RT^TT^ ^ 
<frnr( — Where does this road 
lead to ? fr rW ^"^fif^ 
«Tf^? — What did he say ? 

t^r^ iTrtr ^?iftr^?— what 

do you think ? 5^ ^S ^flT^? 



t)o you go to day ? 3^^. I 
do <>r I do not, (^T^) I do 
go or I do not go, \ 'ITW 
iTF^H ^ ^FTT^? (^^) % 
Ifr^ or # ^ ^rffi— Did 
you see him ? I did, ^ W" 

— Did he come yesterday ? 
He did. ^ ^KT^T ajT^ cfif 

-(8)(PT?>frif),^. I do not 
know, ^St «n^'nff, or 'T^'T 
^n:^ ^rrff. — He does not 
come, ^f ^ ^^. — He 
did not go, ^ 5)W ^TTff. — 
Do not go, W^ ^T^-^r^^ 
^^. — Do net do so, ^ 

^. lie walks as fast as I do, 
t^i He w alks as fast as I 
walk, ^ 'IT^W l^:^ ^'i^K 
^rr^f. — I can rertd as will 
as he does, ^^y I can 
read as well as he reads, ^* 

t^T^^ rnrr ^^r^ ^p?^. 
or T^ ^1^1 rr^ ^ni^ 

^RWr 5^, or, ^l^l^lRS 
'T^ ^rfrfSf ^paRTT 5^.— He 
can \^rite better than I do 
(than 1 write), TRPn^t'Tr- 
^ "^i^rw P'ftwt ^.— Do as 
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I do, ^^ ^Fft:^ ^ ^% 
\ •KT. I think as he does, 

Read as I do, rfffS'TOlftt 

'fT?. or «rH ^ ^r^ ^ ^ 

'fr^- — Do not tell lies as bad 
boys do, ^^I^ g^TOTft"- 

w ^^rvT #r^ R^. — It 

does not rain to day as it did 



yesterday. 

He does not go as well as he 
did before, '^fllR^sll ^^- 

^^ do S^R^, rRT fr 5W 

*i«iij*al ^raft^), gr. Do 

tell me, ^Miii^i »r^^- 
T. Do give me that book, 
f^^^-h^l ^ '^^^^ im 
^* *" Do let me go, ^p^HT- 

^^ ^T55T «rr3r ^. 

docile a. f^tT, ^W, gf^T, T- 

Doctor or Dr. n. ^ m. (^) 

dog n. 3m *"• ^1* 'w, W^ n, 
done p. p. of do Sf a. Wl^l, 

d(4c fully fld ?at^^,*l*Sijfi^, 

dollw. ^^f. 3?^/. 
dollar w ^ ^, (^'''^ ^ 



dolt fi. ^Hr »i. cfTir m. 'fit m. 

dont, do not, ^^^^ ^!&T. 

door n. ^K ». SK* «. ^v«ii«u 

dot ff. P^ m,f^ ft. i^^W i». 
dot r. /, f^ %"t, fis^l 1^. 
double ». 5^, jtU, 5^. 
double r. f. J*?^, JTT ^Tl!^, 

doubt n. ^1?T in. ^^PT m, ^* 

^ f. w^if. >5nRr/.f^- 

doubt V. %. t *<*mi-^?^ ^t 
(iw«er».) '^^n'T ^T^, »Ht^ 

dove (5?)w.<IT^^iii,^3Wrm. 
dove {^) prei. of dive, 
down «</. ^rSf, ^T^, wnf. 

— to fall down, ^^' 
"" to throw down,*?!^t ^* 

^. 

— to lie down, ^nfsfit* 

— to write down, 'Hl^, ^- 

— to sit down, TO^. 
—to put down, ^^^,5^. 

down n. ^y; 

downwards ad^ ^Twi , l<ll«?9ni, 

downy a, ^^,^^tl|ll<flF,»r^» 

dc»2e n. ^*«i./I 

dozev. I. ^tlT^,'^. (^)l- 

5^. 
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DRU 



Dr. (Doctor, ^TT^^^^^m. 

drag r. *. ^fe^, ^^• 

drain n. ^ m. %^ /. 'IT^ 

fw. ^^ m. 
drain v. t. *^ ^^T^, pHISB^, 

drain v. i. ^mK^r, >fw^,?r- 

draught n. ^ m. ^f^'TT m. 
draw V. i. ^^f «ff5F^. (^) 

— to draw out, off, &c, 41^- 

— to draw back v. t. 'HI^I 

— to draw near v, i, ^T^ 

— to draw together, *u^i 
drawl V. t. ^ ^fTRf^, t^ ^- 

dreadful a. J^^TT, l^^T, 'W, 

dreadfully «<;. ^T^TOT, IHT*, T- 

dream n, ^^ n. m. 

dream v. t. ^OT «T^, ^OTJ^. 

dream v. f. ^TST 'TT^, ^WB 



TOT n. m^^ n. i^mK' 
dress r. ^ ^ftTRR" W^, ^C^ 
dried pef. Sfp.p, of dry. 

drink «. t iTRRPT ^, qr#r «. 

drink r. #. Pl^, TRPT ^^. 
— to sjive to drink, Ml«l"l, 

driver, f ?k^,-^l«n^. (R) 

"^ to drive away, off, ^f'^'l 

drone n. *<^3<*^ n. ^TR^* 
drop n. ftj fw. f^^^Tr iw. '^ m. 

drop 9, i. ^^, RM*»I, 'la^, 

drop 17. ^ ^ ^, fT^,^irJ^. 
drove w. ^f^T m. 'I^ f». ^I^ 

I. ^SRTf iw. 
drove />re/;. o/* drive, 
drown v. L i. ^^ ^^, JS^, 

drum w. ?r^ m. St?^/. flf^- 

^/. 5 
drum tj. ^. ft^'ft^^ f. ^TSr^ 

drunk tf.^,^,(5T^),'?^. 
— tobedrunkj^TRTTJ^, 3J- 

drunkard w. 5f^f^f^ w./. T- 
OTf m,/. «TJT^ w,/. 
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£AS 



drunken a, ^, ^, (^T^), 
dry a. ^tT^, ^^, W^t^^t 
•t^. — dry goods, ^TTB- 



dry 17. I. ^5^, ^ra^, Hrflr. 

•^ to dry up, ^T^t, ^W"lr. 
dry r. *. f^f^, «ll»R"l,^a}*- 

— to dry up, ^^^ (^T^- 

duck n. ^<t«li ?i, 

due ^. ^^W^, ^, W^, ^- 
^IRN^, ^W^^Sfnr,— in due 
time, ^nW^KToSf, ^^ ^^f 

due G(/. — due east, vest, &c. ^ 

due n. ^ n. 

dug pre^ ^ p. P' of dig. 

duii«. f(«?r, ^f^, mK ^rff 
dull r. /. ^^K H^M, ^r? qr- 

dumbTi. JiT. — dumbbeast,^- 

dunce f^. ilwimf^ w. ^'^ m. 

during pre/?. ^T^frT, HT, ^TRf,/??- 

dust n. ^/. 'irSi'/, T:^n, m, 
dutiful ^^nft^y^lRff^sTR^ 



duty n ^ m. (^) SRTFf /. 



each a. JT^, ^T^ f ^.— each 

other, 'wSrT, q?:^fTr. 

eager a. «??PRlfr, ^nSfiOlT, 
ear n ^TR w. ^"f »,. (^) ^- 

early a. ^HRTj ?o^> qf^. 
earnest a. MT^'I^f, T^BT, 
^PTT. — in earnest, Trff^, 

^, «r^rf^.— earnest mo- 
ney, CWT. 
earnestly «</. T^T^^ft^, ^^t^T^FT- 

earth w. J^^/. ^ f-^f» 

(^) irfR"/. 'fffr/: 
ease w. ^^ «. ti*<i«>«fi n. ^ 

— at ease, ^, ^ilO", f^- 

— with ease, ^^f ^RHTI^, 

easily ad, ^f^, ^RnTR!!^, ^T- 

east 71. 4* a. ^ /, 

East Indies n. p. ^THSff <<f^l^l 
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END 



easy a. #?r, gf^T, g^nT^^HfW, 

•WW ^r^, fRw. (^) 

fW, ^^1 ^, ^*flNl4l. 
eat 9. t. i. ^, ^^, W5|-^ 

— to eat up, ^1^1 2^nJ^, 

— to eat off, ^T^'i'. 
eaten j7. p, o/*eat. 
cater n. SfTTTT m. 

eating n. t^, W"f, ^Pf. 
(^) IT5JIW. ^TPf fi. sm ft. 

edgen. '^Z. (^^Kl^l,f^- 
* C). (^) ^ m. R^- 

"^ to be set on edge (teeth), 

Edmund n. p. ^^v.'^l^ ^R. 
education n. ft^TWRT w. ftT- 

Edward n, p. Jf^NN ^TTT. 
effort II. ^ wi. TW in. ^ 

iw. «. 55717 ;„./. g#ir „,. 

•W'TO IW, 

— to make effort, %^, W 
-^^^ ^5T^. 

egg n. ^^"^ n. ^ n. 

eight a. *ll*» 

either a. ^ (^^ft^)# ft*. — 
either or, f*^!*'"' either one 
or the other, ^tfttpT ^T^. 

elder a. ^Fft^, ^, J^- 

elephant n# f^ m. 'HT m. 

Ellen n. p. R«91 TTT. 



elopement n. 'fl^*1 '•iH. 
else ad. ^ffff tTT, 'T^, ^T^^niT. 

— or else, •tW ^. 

else a. ^fT, J^f^, •FT^, «!^. 
eminent a. *iRlffen, ^T^WTT, 

emphasis n. ^Itf m. WK m. 

emphatical a tsK^^xh* 
employ v. t. ***<W SR^, ?TO 

~^ to be employed, ^»*lln 
«?fPlr, 5^^, if^Pl', ^^tf ^* 

employment n, ^^*l in. W^Tn. 
^HETf n. sqWT m. 

— out of employment, K- 

empty a. R*l*il, R^fT, 59Ttff, 

empty v. ^ ft^^, ft^ ?R%, 

empty t. i f^T^S^ (^), 
encourage ». *. *IU^I^^,^- 

end w. ^^ m. «W m. «?TORr 
n. ^ 1W4 ^rftTR m. Sot 
m. — from begining to end, 
Wi^i •l^, 8|ihr, 'H^. 

end r. f . #rf^. 

endti. I. ii^ ^^f {invert.) 
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endeavour v. u TP^-^ ^TT^, 

engage (^to do, See) v, •*. ^V* 
^T^, ^iTH: «KT^, ^^T %5t, 

— to engage (in work, busi- 
ness, trade, &c.), *i"l, ^- 

engage v. f. ^t"l, (invers,) 

^TO ^, ^T^, ^^, '^RT- 
rcr*,) ^T^ ^'C^, ?KTrr ^- 

— to be engaged, ^^T^, ^- 

English ff, ^«^l. 

enjoyment n, ^(^ m. ^^WtT 

enough a. JCT, J^^TT. 
enough ad. JT, JC^. 
enough n. ^, J^, f^TcnJ* 'IT- 

gN "s. rs *«# 

vm raw. 

enslave v. t. ^FET ^^, TRTO 

entangle V. /. *l<\v^' 

— to be entangled, ^pT^» 
enter v. t. fe^, ^TRT ^-^- 

^, lt?[r i|f^, 5^, M^, 



^^^, 'TB^, (|iM"n^w|'). 
enter (in, into) v. t. fiOT?:^, •W 
^-^. (^)— to enter into, 
upon, (business, work, trade, 

entertainment n. wiWirT n. 
*<*{\* / (^)51«PIT4I'/. 

enlireiy cm/. «nrfT, TOT, f^^" 

entrance n. 'Tf^T w?. *<?^I1 n. 

entry n. Jlt^n* m. (^) ^I^- 

envy n. t^ wi. ^5<«<l// l^'BT 

envy r. t. i^'Hi W^f (ft^) 

equal a. f^^, ^R, 5^, 

t1lR^<ir, (in comp.) ^• 
errand n. ^ft /. ^^ m. 

PnfhT wi. ^irnf n. (j^Pirf^- 
^ii«ff ^rr^R ^Fiff ^rkwirt 

escape n. 'SNtSNT/. ^^^ /, 

— to make an escape, ^^ 

^t ^9 ?^* 

4 
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escape v. ». t. ^f^, ^H^, 
^^, PWR^, (ifwert.) ^' 

^- (^) ^^t Pt^ ^n^> 

^|5JJT ^TPl', g<r5T >5IFl". 
espy V. ^ TR^, 5^^ ^^j 

esteem n. ^TT^ f. ^^ m, %- 

^/. 
esteem t. * ^^FPt, 'IPFt, %- 

estimation w. ^vs|4^iti ?». tj*lK 
m. 'TT wi. ^ w. WH m, 

Europe n. p. ^ ^ m. ft"- 

even ac?. R^, ^^f^. 

even a, €^1, ^JITFT, iTTIT, ^f- 

even n. ^^I*l<* w. 

evening rt. 'n^'^l«hl«* m. tlf'4'hlo6 

event n. ^(E fX^^)- W 
ever arf. ^f#, f^, *l4<*l<*, 

. -^ever since,-*"^ ^TRTT" 
oifir, (5o4|MM4(). 

— ever so (much, great, 
many, long), i^^l ^Cl, RT* 

— ever so little, f^T^ ^ 
-55n[R. 

every a. 'T^, ^HTSST, ^, H 
W. (^) ^, ^. 



eviU. ^f(^r5^' (^) ^^ff^» 
evil n. 4l(iM"l w. ^srf/. JJ'^ 

exactly ad. I^^rar, tf^T, ^fflr^- 
The wind is exactly west. 
It is exactly ten o'clock, 

57fr ^Tsfw ^ittf or ^tWr 
sTTfT ^nr^. 

— exactly .^. as,«Wr-^RW^- 
example w. 3"5T1T^ w. Hl^«i 

exceedinjrly a(/ TORTft^, ^FTT^ 
excellent a. ^TrflT, ^TTRT, inT 

except prep, ^ft^, n^T^HT, #- 
except t\ t Hh?^. 

excess «. ^RHinr m. TORfrerr/. 

3T^ n. 
excuse ( XW!%,<) ». f^rfiTTrn. 

RRFT n, 
excuse (^'Hl4^vs|) «. ^ #^, 

OTr^,(«Tqn>Tr.> (R) 

exercise n, ^3^ /. ^^RW m. 
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exercise ». t. ^^^^^, ^WT- 

^nc^, *W^ 5Kx5|-. 
exert r. /. 5'T^(JR, ?[!%, f.) 
to exert one's self, mind, 
strength, &c.), iPT^r-^ ^- 

exertion «. W m. W^ »j. ^ 

m. fi. 
Exodus n. p. PT^, (i^^^- 

expect V. ^ ^17 ^o|r, irSRjr 
^r^, «?RaT ^??^, qr^, fr- 

i^ fff^ Wrsfitf {invers,) 

^^f •TROT 3ffi^, 
expense n. ^T^ m. ^W m."^ m. 
explain v. t. ^*<«lf^"l, ^TO^, 

^iWf^, «*io4H"l, ^^|vi5|. 
explaoatioD n. <1M^?}« m, ^ 

^^ /^ »!. ^ m. ^Nrr 

expression n. ^W n. '^ m. 

external a. il?0^, 1I^<^I, ^- 
extinguish u. t, R««l"l, ^TRT ^- 

extol V. ^. ^Stf^" wi"i, ^rar- 

extreme n. TORTOTy. §^ w. n. 



extreme a. «?fir, ^TRIRrT, qf?J- 
eye n. il^T m. ^ ni. ffe /. 

eye r. ^ Ct?3^, ftU<[H qFf5^, 

eyed a. ^»)«»<*l^r. ^T. bright- 

eyed, FR^ 5t«^Hr. 
eye-lasb w. Wfl^ ^. 



Face n. tfr n. g^ n. (^) qf- 
on the face of the ocean, 

-deep, ^tjw^t, ^fnncnr. 

"^ to fall upon the face, ^- 

face 17. t. ^*i^i5i< srr^. 

factn. ^?^n, ijjf n. m. tUf- 

'Tte/. — in fact, ^^, qr- 

fail V. t. ^3^ q^, ^ f|5^^ 

f^, 'ER?)', ^q^. 
failing n. «??^ m. J^ m. 

faint rt, ^innii^r^ ?51"lio&, »5!rT, 

to grow faint, ^*"l, (tn- 
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fftiot «• i. *|7=^» (invers.) ^- 

fainung n. ^^^/. ^K^'^ w. 
fair fl. 'fkr, ^H*!M, 'J^^, ?^- 

(ftro). (8) 3n#Rr, ^ 

ij^, ^f ^t^. 

fair n. ^/. ^HsTFC iw. fT m. 
fairly «/. 'Rrft^, ^SNlft^T^, 

^roessn. JI*UPl*M»l n. ^- 

faith n. ^^TTB' m. ^^TFT n. ^f- 

IsIHO /. 
faithful a. f^^, IW^, ^ffa?- 

fall n. «I^ n. ^ n. (^) ^ 

Ihll V. 1. 'T^'lr, «Ivnf «lf^, ^^- 

— to fall asleep, ffrtf^TT^. 

— to fall upon, •f^TR?: ^- 
^-^-^ Qv?"lr. 

— tofftUin, ^*Wo6^, «TnT 

to fall in with (any one 



o^f TTT 'l^, 11^, ^- 

— to fai: out, ^T^f *n%- 

(^) 5crif ^pA, ^ ^,^- 

^, (inren.) 'R f^- 

— to fall away, f^^, <SH 

— • to fall down, <T^. 
false fl. ^'ITT, ^ii^f 557?fr, ftf- 

familiar fl. ^T^nfr^ qfttW, 

family «. $^1 n. ^ ii. 3fr? n. 
famous fl. *tRrR, HWlRitf, 

famously iid^ W^, ^fP^* 
fan n. ^m.fi^iii. "raFffi. 

fan V, *. ^m^, ^pcr ^-^ 

fancy n. «^«W/, rPfir m, ^- 

fancy r, t *l^"l, ^ToURT ^TT- 

'^^ (^)(»nwrs.) »i^^. 
far ««, 55Tf, ^, ^5^. (^) 

-" as far as, *?%, ^itS. 

— so far, WWI^, I^OT- 

— how far? ^q% ? ^fr- 
fare ». ^W n, ^W n, '^RT «. 
fare ». t. «T^, ^ff^^, (inven.) 
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FEA 



— to fare ill, or not well, {in- 
vert,) ^^ ^ ^^. 

— to fare well, •Tw^, {inr 

vert.) ^nr^ ^ *ra^. 

farm n, 9^ n. 

farm v. t. i. #^ ^Rt^jTWr- 

farmer n. #cr m. (^) 3n<ftCf 

farmyard w. *li*l m- 
farther a/. ^TWr 55Tf , Wl««h3, 
32-. — farther off, «rf^J^. 

farther a. Mr^*>i^r, qRi^vic*!, 



fashion w. tt^f. ^^T^/. ftlT^^n" 

^^^ OT. =rg^ TO. 

fashionable a. Ctff^, ^Nlftrar, 

CrMM4{i«j. 
fast ad. 55^^r^rr, «r55T, ^, t^- 

fast a. ^, TW. (^) «T^^. 

— fast asleep, ^U^ sWf. 
fast n. ^qPET ,/i. ^qtTT n.. R- 

^T?Rr 7w. 

— fast day, Hll<!K,>3M«1ltl. 
fast V. i. ^^TRT ^R%, ^^^nSf ^- 

fasting w. 'a^TRT to. ^^l^^l w. 
fat fl. 3^, ^f ^6l*£r, 'TSJ^ 

father?:. ^PT ;r. f^^ w. ^^m. 



fatigue n. ^IT nu ^IT j». ^fi^T 
m. ^Tl-mMI III. 

fatigue t7. f.^nr^,*i^R'>,T- 

fatigued flf. ^^R«T, *!#, <TRf, 

— to be fatigued, ^^, ^- 

1^, WJ^, ftr^, 1^1%, 

(invert.) tiH ^. 
fatten V. f. J^ ^%. 
fatten v. i. J? ft^. 
fault n. «mW TO. flT m. Ifjp^ 

m. ^iV\K f. #i*/.^ n. 
favor «. ^f. 'fti^l'li/. ^- 

Tto. TOKot. 'nff/. (^) 

favor t?. t. fqr ^R:^, •f^^w 

qr^Tfr ^F?:5r, ftr^jrtfr ft^T, 

favorable a. f^f TOW, 5pT, 
fear w. ^^ n. ^f^ m. ^T^ /. 

7//. (•l) Nii^f*r /: 'S^nr to. 

feiirv. ^ J. PfI',OT>?^^, (in- 
rer«.) W ^ft^. ( ^ ) ^15^- 

feast V. t. ^FSnr^ft ^, ^f3R 
feast V. i. ^^^^ ^, ^^r t- 

^. (^) «TR*?" qrq^. 

feast n. 3<*"IHo&/. >ft^ le. 
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<»%. (^) ^ ^»T^, ^(1^< 
flannel it. ^Nrff •fcl'WI^I T^ 

flat «. ^n^r, OTf^, ^^1^, ^- 

— flat contradiction, Pl^JfT 
5Rr m. 

flatn. ^smfi"/: 

flatly ad. ^T^lff , H4$l|rtif , PnTT- 

flatter v. f. ^ThN" ^RT^, •TR?- 

flattery n. WsN" n. ^^OTW/. 
flesh n. 'ITH fi. 'HH n. ^l^ 

f. W^tn. 
flew pret, of fly. 
float V. ». ^ ^PfT^, ?R:^. 
flock n. ^fS^m. Ra«K n. ^I^ 

flock (together) V. t. *<*Min W- 
Ji^, ^T^T^ «R^, R?3«t. 

floor n. «r#5r/. ^/. Hhr /; 

flounce V. t. ^^ ^"1^. 
flour n. ^ n. ^(^f. 
flourish t?. t. ^TT^IT ^T^, •TW- 

2%, (invers.) ^fe ff^)", ^HO" 

flourishing «. ^TfTRTR, ^TRTT, 
^RW, #T5r, HITOT, jf^TW, 



— flourishing state, ^IHl/^ 

m. 
flower n. 'h'?*' w. 
flyn. W^f.^iiS^f. 

fly ». ». ^^, ^^ «n^. (^) 

— to fly away, ^^ ^^. 

— to fly off, ^^ ^. 

— to fly at, ^<int, ^11^. 
foam n. *t< in, *T m. ^fV m, 
/oam ». f. witfoa^, ft^. 
fodder n. ^^^ it 

foldn. ^/ (*IMNil^). (^) 

foidr. ^ ^vff^r?:%,5«i^, T^- 
folks w. p/. ^Nr wt. «Fr iw. 
follow r. ^. W^ ^, ipf «rpl', 

^ (^JTST r.) (^) 5^^, 

following a, J^t^, J^W. 

folly ». ^^ii^n. ^(k^ /. S^n}" 

fond a. !^Ufm^f Tti^^Rr ^' 

— to be fond of, ^TTf^lr, W- 
(inrer*.) ^^'-^^r^-WT^t^- 

«TRT 3^^ fjnr-B?f3tfr «t- 

fondness w. ?^^ «i. ^w^ m. 
^^/. ^^^/ 'ft^/. ^Wrf/ 
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food n. ^ n. ^^^K m. ^W 

n. Wm. 
fool n. ^ m, RlJftr m 



fool w. t. ^^f^t 4»^R"I, f- 

foolish a. f^T^, Jf^, ^^, ^- 

foolishly fld. JJi^f^"!!^. 

foot n. *inr III. 'T^ n, MI'4*M n. 

'"^ »». J^«. ^ n. n. 
( ^ ) q^ 55T%^qr ifHRT IRT 

r, qjr, 'trt t^. 

for pre/). -^lf*f,-*Rrfj,-^,-^- 

for some days, ^itff RTTOT- 

"~ for the sake of, «liftwt, 

for con;. '^fTTT ^,«irnfitj 'iraT. 
forbid «. t. ^^^, JPTT ^iT^, 

force «. 'laf n. ^c*lw|iK m. J"- 
W/. ^ m.n. #T m.n. 

"^ to be in force, "^l^"!. ^. 
This law is still in force, f r 

— by force of, ^^1%, ^W^, 

force t>. ^. ^^^-'ISSrRRKF^ ^- 



a^ ^TO^rt, t^r*v(H force 

m \%miH\ ^^ ^. w. 

He forced roe to eat, •^Hn 
^^ ^THTf ^If^^ PIT ^ 
3?^ *w. He forced me 

to go, ^^ T^ ^snn^ ^T^. 

forced me to do it,^ ^^ T- 
He forced me to come, 

^ ^i«4^ 5ir^^ im «?r- 

to force down, *tt1*M. 
forget V. t R^<"t, ^rn^W 5f 
W^, (twen.) »Tr2R^ T ^U- 

— to cause to forget, H^l 

forgive « f. ^SM ¥^, ^INT iT- 
?:^, #1^ (qPT, 3TTO^, C.) 

forgot pret of forget. 

forgotten/), p, of forget. 

fork «. ^1^1 n. 

form n. ^TRTTr m. 'TTf^/ Wt- 
'^m. ^m. ^/.^^ n. 

form V. t. W^t ^hf^, ^TRf^ 

{m^, 3?rf^ r ), r^,(iv 

t>er«.)^^(»T^r). 
fortnight 71. ^ «Ty#, "^^ 

fortune «. ^ n. ^TP^ n. (^) 
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ro make a fortune, Tl* 

forty a. ^T^f^. 

forward a. ^fif^IW, JT^, JT- 

forward arf. #, J^, ^^. 
forwards, f. MI<4R«1, ^?f^, 

found pre^. &p. p. o/* tind. 

four a* ^1T. 

four pence n. TiH* TRTK^ ^- 

fourteen a. ^?T, ^T^. 
fourteenth 71. ^^^RT «t5r-fir^, 

fourteenth a. '^^^T^, 4J<5l«lf. 

fourth fl. ^>Tr, "^^^ 

fourth n. ^J^ffeT, ^W^ it^, 

fowl w. Wi" m. HKq<^ n. ^T- 

fox n. ^fRTT/ If. ^lr?fr m. 
fraction n. ^'^ m. WTm. ^' 

'^' vulgar fractions, ^H^ 

— decimal fractions, ^^ll- 

France n. p. 5^1^ ^TUT. 
Francis n. /). ^TTf^ ^. 
Frank n. p, J^^f^ ^07. 
frank j. tfloftw, ^THTO, ^T- 



frankness w. tl|o6g<;iy; m^m- 
free a. ^^T^T, ^?, g^, ^, 

Ht free cost, J"^. 

— free from dirt, &c. tio, 
WFj ^^t^ ^^f R'rar. 

— to set free, ^^K^, #• 

2Ro5Rr ^, #^, 4i*«Ar ^- 

free v. ^ 4i*o&"l, ^rJ^TSBNT ^, 

#?^, ^*o6< ^^. 
freely fl(/. #^,4)*«»^» ^RI^, 

«T?57r, ar^R^,Pr5rr. 

freeze v. i. t. ^^ ^ji^^-^^ 

— to freeze to death, 1T^- 

t^ ^F^f >ffpir ^tl^ 1^, 

freight n. ^5R^/. J^T^TT /. n. 

'TTCTRw. 
freight r. f. ^JR%, ^TTipf t^. 
frequently fl(f. ^^1^, ^l<^\\. 
fresh fl. ^rPf^j^TTsTr, ^RT. (^) 

fretful <7. f^<vi^,rrlT^Br,^- 

fretful ness n. ^ /. ^^ /. 

friend w. R^ w. ^ w, ^* 

?r^ m. f. 

friendly a. ^, ^^r f^- 
fright;?. ^T^w. ^W^/. ^^^/, 
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frighten V. t. ft^*n"l, H^ ^- 
frightened a. 4' /).;?. ^T^^lnr, ^- 

— to be frightened, f^^- 

frightful W^TT, ^^f ^?r, 

frock ». ^'RWi;;. ^m/. 
frog n. ^^ m. 'I^ m. ^^- 

% ^ ^^ 
frolic w. <3<**i«*i /. ^^^ m. 

frolic r. t. ^l<|vs^, ^(^, ^' 

^^. 
frolicsome fl. ^«*<ti^,^?<4JoSJ. 
from prep, -^(^r^f-^^^f 

frost n. f^ n, ^ w. 

fulfil v. t. ^m^f 5^ ^r?:^, m- 

— • to be fulfilled, 3^ fi'l'. 
full a. ^f ^f^K^f ^, pr, T- 
^, ^. 

— full of life, nnr, m^r 

fully fld. ^, HW, ^^, 5 
funw. WjT/. *i^0/. ^ f. 
funny a. 413^1, 3t?|lT, sf^- 
furious 0. ^, ^rnfe^, W^f 



furiously ad, ^TT^^nT^. 

furnish v. f. Z^^f JU^ ^T?^, 

^. 
furniture ». ti^'«II*< m. tilU[«<4 

II. tiMll w. 
furyn. ^f^TPT m. 5fn>ri^ w. ^- 

^ m. n. TO^TCT/. 



Gain r?. 55PT m. ff^ ». 'FPRT 

^/. mnr/, r*'4»i^ri /. 

gain r. f. RRT^'I", ^, ^V<5^, 
^^f {inters.) R^, JFT^T 

gallery n. ^f/, (%^ ^^- 

gallop n. ^^ ^T^ /. in??rT 

gallop r. ?. >T^?sr? ^|rf"l-'7a%, 

gallop r. f. 5^n?^, P^r (^" 

game w, ^N m, vs|*IK m. n. 

gamer, i. ^JTK ^R!^. 

garden n, 11*1 m. /. 

gate n. <51^l«ll m. ^/. ^J^T^ 

I. 5Kw. ^Kn. 
gather v. t. ^P^ ^^, vSRft^^, 
«rwr, ^riK^t, f^l35^, 3T- 

— to gather up, 'fi^Jr^'r, 
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— to gather together, fltST 

^. 
gaudily ad. 3<sl"IN JRH^, 5T- 

gaudy «. ^^^"Il'*, ^^r^T, ^JIR- 

gavepre^ q/* give. 

generally «</. ^f^RHF^T, JTR:, 

generation w. R«f y; J^T jn 

generous a. ^M*lO, ^i^RT, ^• 

Genoa n. p. '^^ ^I5ii^ ^R". 
Gentile w. ^flj^^*, ^Tfff^jrff 

gentle fl. ^l^?^, 'rft^, sHlT, 

gentleman n. ^IW 'PW m. 'J- 

"~ old gentleman, ^JFTRT. 

— young gentleman, ^<x"n. 
gentleness n. 'ff^ w. ^^t /. 

f^Rrf /. IT^W n. JJJ^ 71. 

gently o^/. ^, ^^, ^fHI3^, 

geography w, ^^flTSS" m. 
George n. p. ^^ ^. 
Gertrude w. p. ^W •TR". 

get t>. t. ft55ft«r, ^, «in^, ^- 



— to get done, <*lfi"i, (^iR 

X.), ftnffe ^?M, ^nfftfi^ 

— to get up, >3^ft^, s*^«"l. 

— to get down, ^s^lR"!,*^'- 

— to get ready, ^RRT «ir^. 
-~ to get away, ^, *l«^ 

~ to get off, out, «fcl«"l. 
■— to get a blow, '?nC ^^, 
to get a whipping, r^TOT 

— to get in, ^ ^ir^, ®Tt- 
to fi;et breakfast, dinner, 

&c., iNnr ^RT%. 

— to get rid of, ^5TR%, WIT 
^RT%, <5i«ho6i iT^. 

get V. t*. ff^. 

— to get up, ^^^ {\) ^' 
^. 

— to get down, ^^1^, ^r- 

— to get in, ^ ^-^m^, 

— to get out, WI^T ^m%-^, 
to get on the way, Wl^^ 

— to get out of the way, WT^ 

#^, «?F^ f^ni^, Pni^, 



OIT 



to get off (a horse, a cart, 
a table, &c,). ^^<^. 

— to get off (or start), PR^. 
to get to {or arrive at a 

place), wJ^-^^l, "^R^. 

■" to get angry, USj" JJ^^ 

(mvert.) ^fT-U^Jf^. 

— to get weIl,Plll^nf)%. 
~" to get sick, tent ^. 
~~ to get before, J? W^ 

"~ to get behind, ^ ^Tf^. 
to get through, RFC iTl^ 

^ to gel away, Pl^^l ^P|-^ 

to get ready, ^RTT H^, 
"" to get into difficulty, ^- 

^ to get over (a river^ &c.), 

T^ TO. 5rnir/. 

gilded a, if p. p, ^^^^^^H^. 
sill (f^) n. ^ Jl*Kt%5fr 

filt (gilded <IW.) 

gingerbread n. ^^ ^l*<,(^rT- 

«irl n^^^nt / ^5^/ qpry: 

fi»# If. f. ^. 

•"togireup, d?^, ^ft^JT 



— to give place, pR^^ 9F- 

^Ni^ fi^, ^3fnrr 1^. 

— to give ear, ^^, iiR 
^. 

give t». I. <^, ^IT^, M<4i^. 
to give up, ^i^f ^TJSr 

— to give way, ?f*W"l, ^ 
^f 5^, ^f ^. 

glad fl.^^ ^, ^(m, if^rT, 

glass n. ^^ f. BpTh. (^) «?!?:- 

glass a. ^r%^. 

glide v. i. TO^, ^R:^, Pw- 

^ , ^Tf^r (qnif ). 

ss 71. J^^T^^ / a?hr/. ?f- 

^^^/. Piao6|^/. WOT /. 

gloss V. t. ^ ^, ^cfc^^H^ i 

glove n. fRfrar ^sfT TO. ^ m. 
gluttonous a. <5lKK, »?WnSf^ 

gnaw t>. f. 3><3»«''l, ^'^'rf^* 
go V. f. 5^, ^T?5%. 

to go on with (work, ficc.) 

to go away, Pl^t «B^, 

She was just going to cry, 

am going to tell you, ^ J- 

OT55r «N«rrr ^vt. i am 

going to do it, % 1^ ^t^^ 

or ^rrrn: ifl. 

5 
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— to make or cauie to go, 

— to let go, ^i^t 'ir*^- 

goat n. ^^ n. ^t^f. ^^^ 

God n. ?^ m. C^ m. 
goldn. ^n.^^n. 
gold or golden a. ^•^HI, ^T- 

gone ;>. p. of go. *i«^, lii«i« 

good a. '^MMI, ^t^f ^TT, ^T- 

' — good morning, tl«l*f 

good evening, ti«l*i (^- 

good n. ^if. ^^'inT n. 'jrpiTr 
Good Hope n. p. ^T^ ^NiT^ 
goods w. p/. 1^55" m, ftfiRr m. 
goodness n. ^tq^^ n. ^^^^ 

goose n. ^iM. 
got;>r«*. 4--?. ;>. oT get, 
govern 9. ^ ^^Ti^ ^^, •Hf^T 

governor «• til ^11 m. fWC 



^^tmO m. 

gown w. ^[^ iror^ ^^nr, ^- 

ITm. 
grace n, ^/ •f^JMl m. T- 

^/. 

grace », ^ ^tl?5)^, ^fR^. 
Grace n. p. ^St^^fPT. 
gradually ad. S^r^t^TpT, #^- 

#^. 
grain n. ^HTT m.^^m.^^ m. 

^jaJlTT, ^fo^ir^, R|e&J||lf. 

""^ not a grain, *TTff RFff, 

grand a. #^, ^^4lfH, ^W- 

grandmother n. ^^Tv^ty^ 
grape i». SW w. ^'iT iw. 
grass ff. TWn. TOTm. ^nTTm. 

grateful «. xjq^lO, »TWPft^ 

gratify v. f. ^i^f^, (invert,) 

— to be gratified, ^^ ^- 
^. 
grave n. 5n^lt n. 1^ n. W- 

grave a. ^\^f 'Mfr, fl^* 

^ ^rrff , urtt, fsr^ sfrff, 

gravely odL 'Ml<Mli^. 
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graven p, p, & a, *IM^> ^R^n* 
gravitjr n. Hi^fll /; (^) WT 

gray a. ^iTB^, ^FJ^, iT^ivfr, ft- 

gray headed «. TO^If itiUl, 

great n. ^, 'WT, Wft, VfT, 

— a great way, ^W, ^, 

a great deal, many, 3^- 

CIreat Britain «. ;>. ^^ %OT^ 

Greece n. p. TW ^^OT^ 'fTf. 
greedy fl. ^RTT, a?^rtfr, «T- 

Greek If. ^RT 5^il^« J?Ppr. 
Greek a. VNT 5^iifl«. 
Green n. p. ^^ JPRIT^ ^TPT. 
green a. ft^fT, ^W, •TTO', 

greenish a, ft^^*- 

Greenland n.p. ^HfT^lOT^Tr?. 

grew pre^ o/" grow. 

grieve v. t. J^^iTR^r J^^ ^, 

grieve v. i. ^ONT ^^, ^I^, 

grieved a. fevT, J:l^, Sf^. 
grind ». ^ ^^r ^'C^. 



f^, ITT, ^. (l^)ftH«H. 
gross n. im dozen, or K*3 

ground n. ^ f. W^/. iirSf 

'PT n. TTO" w. ^ n. 
ground pret, Sf p. p, of grind. 

group «. ^nr m. itd^f, 'l^ 

group (together) v* U IWPi^, 

grow V. I. ^TR^, %rr ft^, fl?r 

— to grow warm, l^-^fW 
ft^. ■— to grow cold, ^ 

grown p. p, o/*grow. 

growth n. fF?"/. ^/l 

guard n. ^^ /. ^nfTTr m. ^- 

guard ». ^. ^T^Fir ^^^f ^ra%, 

guarded p. p, ^pJW. 

iruess n. «T7^;oy/, g^n^m. «f- 

«T«RIH wf. 
guess V. t. ^l^^^f ^M\m ^- 

'rt^l^r, (,„r«;r5.) ^^. 
ruide n. ^Kl«Ml m. '^ ^W- 

^uide ». ^ fnf ^rOT^,.^ff»ft:-^ 
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gviUless a. lM<W>ft, ^T^Mf. 
guilty a. «TTO>lir, i1^, ^l^pqmf , 

rm n. ^/. ^/. 

H 
Habit «. ^ /. ^f^ / ^^ 

— bad habit, ^^/.sinER" n. 
habitation n. ^ w. 'f^ n. 

bad pret* k.p^ p. of have. 

hail n. WTf. pi. 

hail V. t. WJ ^^. 

bait V. i. ^^ ^^f V^P^f 

hsir II. ^H OT. 'W^ fw. *^i w. 
half n. ^ ». P!^ n. fe*^ "*• 
half orf. «T>I, «t4^, »THf. 

— half done, «t4^ ^,^- 

— half ripe, ^ Hli^wi, 

— half dead, •T^ ^. 
half a. «T^, (in camp.) ^• 

"" one and a half, ^TT. 
"• two and a half, ®Tflf^. 

— three and a half, tuSnJf. 

— fonr and a half, «I%^- 

Hallif.;?. ^^ *1I"WR 5nT. 
haHoo V. I. f RT 'TT^. 
halloo i^trj. «T^, ^. 
hallow «. t <lft^ 5r^, <rf^ 
1R^. 



halveflp/. o/* half. 

Halyard ». p. '(<fcl«f»-'rtlinil^- 

hand n.^Hf m.^^m.^JT m.^- 

— at hand,«R^,^filW,&- 

hand r. t. fT^ ?^f ^. ^' 
Hand me a book, ^RT J^T^ 

handkerchief n. ^HT^T „. fRf- 

handle n. ^/. ^ n. 3^/. 

handle r. f. fT^ ^^ fRIR^, 

handsome a. ^^H,» ^19 ,r^"-' 

handsomely ad, ^TT^, ^v^- 
hang ». u ^n^, «w.<»i^^ d»^ 

hangt?. ^. d'Tl'. (^)'J7nSf?%. 

— to hang down the head» 

tlr^ f%^ ^ ?^r^ R!«5^ 

happen v. i. W^, f>«t, <ni%^ 
" to happen to do, WW 

happiness n. ^^ it. wW n. 

«TR'T m. ^^F^^Tn. ^WPT II. 

happy fl. g#, ^^^M, ^WSr^ 
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Bim 



hard a. ^ir^FT, ^RgPT, T^ ffff , 

^t ^^f ^f ^'^'^f ^^1 

— bard time, *f^MII^, J?^"- 

— to have a hard time, ^T- 

^ hard work, i)^H^^-«TT- 
"" hard lahor or work, ^^ 

— hard study, ^ fiFTTT, 
fRKTir ft-^K, ^^^^ ^WRT 

— hard thoiiplit, ^ RT^. 
(^) ft^TPT. ^. —to have 
hard thoughts cif another, J- 

ren.) 5?5Pnft^ JRIrf f?- 

^T^ ^, ^fiz ^rs%. 

"^ hard bargain, ^^ ^f^TT, 

#ter. 

— hard case, J^, ^»*f^ 

hard condition, J^fOT. 
-- hard money, 'T'lT ^^. 



— hard cough, ^^f^^- 
55r. 

"" hard to digest, (food), *T- 
qW, q^ 5fTff »TOr, xW. 
"~ to receive hard treatmeni 
(from any one), ^f^WTT^ 

hard a(/. ffTT, TO^WT, TONKT- 

^, #0%, foSf^, ipr<1%* 

— to run hard, r. i. «^^^ 

R^R^, ^i«in"i, ^?fit. 

— to study hard, t7. t. ^. W- 
to work or labor hard, v, 

— to think hard,v. f. ^K 

5ir^. ( ^ ) (^"iR*iRt44r) 
f^^Tt^T ^5|^, ^hr ^mfr air- 
«»F^, ^r^ tm«i"l, ftMR<f IT- 

''F^^, (inrer*.) ^Tlf^: ^ItBl-, f- 

— to strike or beat hard, v. 

— to puli or draw bard, o. •• I. 
5* 
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'flipJ- w»i%- iffti^- ^?fr 

— to cry hard, r. •*. WSFTn 

— to ride hard, v. t. (^l^F- 

— to travel hard, «*»*< ^- 

— to freeze hard, v, t, ». 'KT" 

— to rain hard, tr. i. *B*I 

— to press hard, t?, i. H^K 

— to set hard, (food on the 
st<nnatM)v. t. «T#t »l^, 

hardeo v. t. 'fi^^, ^*r«r ^iTT- 

harden V. i. 'fi^, Pll^, ^ 

hardened a, Sf p. p. ^'I'Tr ^" 

hardly arf. *^«"IM'Jll^r ^r 
It is hardly twelve o'clock 



hardly two kos, ♦^ ^1*1 
«6[H, MM^^ ?r# tlFT ^fite. 

hardness n. ^ir*tTmn. ^ii. 

harm n. ^^IW m. ^tf^ n. f^ 

harm 9. t, ^'^^ ^T^, J^^ ^- 
harmless a. PH^MAR*, TfK, 
harpoon n. ^J^ m (^f* *<W 

harpo<mer n. ^^ ^Ri'irCT m. 
Harry n. p. H^*^ 'H?. 
harsh a. ^T^, f^, ^F^. 
harshly a(/, fH§<M«ll^r ^f^^^T- 

harshness n. Pl§^M«l n. VH^- 

harvest ii. ^P^ n. 'TO^ /. n. 

Pm m. ^^mtf, gift/. 

has (to have ^IT^ J^^TJC^T- 

haste n. ^TOT/ ^ /. ^TfeTT / 

— to he i4i haste, (inr.) ^- 

haste r. i. (hasten, HH5< ). 
hasten w. i. ^-^TOr-^f-SSir ?ir- 

hasten r. <. ^^^T^^ ^Rft^r ^- 
hasty n. 5r?fT^. (;^> rfPir, 
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■AT 



bate V. t, t^ ^^^f t^^f ^- 

hate n. iW m, •T^TO m. ^^TO 

«•/. ^m. 
hateful a. 8^, 'ShR, ^^t^TT, 

hatred «. CT m. ^RTH m.yi 

^'T^ m. /, ^ m. 
haughtiness n. ^rfS^WT m. 'F 

haughty a. ^Tfinir^r, Vlik^f ^' 

have V. U ^l«*<l"l, W^, (in- 
WTf.) ^^^f 5r^3f M^. ^. 
I hare a book, 'T^ST ^ J- 
^tHR" 8?^ or *i«i«l4o& IRT J- 
?gnr «Tf?. — He has a par- 
ror, ^U^^n^-^RT^. — 
I have (or keep) a cow, horse, 

*l^»- 1 have a book in my 
hand, # ^ J^lir fRTHf 

— to let have, 1%, ^ ^- 
^. ^. Let me have this 
book, ? J^^nr 1^ ^, or 

(^) 55nFi-^ qrff^, »t^, 3rnr 

«T^, WT 3Ti^. g-. 1 have 
to po to ray school, HiS^l 

•n?.— She had pills to take. 



«ff f(^. (p. 2.) — I had 
work to do, ^CT" ^TO ITTT- 
ir% fft.— He had to study 
his lesson, «?r755T ^sT f^PT 

qr^qr Jj5nrf3t^ •rat, fir 
iir ftpJTOmr Jfnrny had 

^ «7W «?if ^raRf^, ^. 

Had he gone, this thing 
would not have happened, 

^R'#ir5ti?5r«i^Rn'?rr ft flte 

^i^^r^,— This would 
have been a great shame, 
had it been quite his own 

fault, «rr fr sir^w fm »?- 
# ^rte «T^. (^, 3)._ 

Had I kno\«*n I would hav« 
toid you, Wf 3fgr^ ^^f 

have r. <7, ^f. ^. I have spo- 
ken, W %55W «?lt. — You 
have said, ^ ^fiJ'FfS* •ff- 
^. Yon have ^oiie, jiS)' 
3t55ta?r?f.— They have gone, 
^ S^ «?l^.— They have 
said, t'^ ^li^S ^.— 
We have spoken, ^TWl" ^T- 
^^1 *JTfT. — He may hava 
pone, ^f ^t^ ^%^.— (j^- 

^ y<5i^<^ 5fi(*i^qr ?rtt t- 
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hay n. ^|o639 Tf^ n. ^^^ 

hating II. TPT ^Sm ^FIHC ^^- 

>. 

hay-stack n. 'H^fT^ 'twill. 

hepitm. ^« 

bead n. ^^ «. 'M^ n. 'PH' 

— head of the stairs, ^P^f- 

— at the head, '^ff^H'. ^. 
He is at the head of his class, 

head a. 5^' ^* head-man, 

health n ^[^0^ «. ^^Fd*^ n. ^' 

healthy d. PRl#, ^^^^RTZT, 
f^, «?^^, TO", q^ii'^. 

heap ». ftT m, 'CRT/. Wt wt. 

— inaheap, Pl5^, 'T^T^^ 
heap (up) e. /. 2W ^T^I^^fitT- 

— heaping full, RO^^ ^- 

he ar r. f. t. ^^,<m^, 
qft^, (inrert.) *l<ti''<<h ¥^, 

heard pref. fyp. p* of heur, 
hearing n. <n^ n. ^^ n. 

— sense of hearing, ^ft^ n. 



hearken v. t. ^?R ^, ^^. 
heart ti, ^'^J^fTTT n. WT n. 
fe^ «. n. ^ n. ^'IR n. 

— with all the heart, 'HNF- 

hearth n. ^K^ iw. 'h<^44t /. 

heartily «rf. T^tH^, ^HTIT^, 

?R!^. (^) TS^JoT. g-; He 

eats heartily, #f J^T^^T^. 

hearty a. MviK««vil, ^TfRrST, ff- 

heat fi. ^TST n. >5l'^(oi| m. ^- 

^/. ^^T^Tn. 3:^/. 
heat t7. /. ^IMM^, ^niT ^5^^,. 
S^ ^KT^y ^THCT 5»TFFt. 

— to be hot, ^r^, TT^? 

heave r. f . fiRi^, ZT^, ^-' 

— to heave a sigh, ^^fTH ^^ 
^. 

— to heave to, v. U ^Hn^,. 

heave tr, i*. — to heave in sight, 

^^ ^^. 
heaven n. ^l^l^l n. W?f» n. 

4liU^4i m. 
heavy fl. WCt, ^TT, ^Mii^k ,, 
^^t ^> ^f^j 'W^T, ^, 



iii&R 



^ 



AtU 



Hebrew n. p. t^U 

hedge II. "^z. ^/. fq«r w 

hedge (up), v. t. 4T ^R^, ^f- 

-T^f^ ^^, Hryqr o5T^5f, 

held/>re^. S^p. p, o/'hold. 
height n. ^^/, ^3^tfr/. ^^^- 

heip n ^W n. 'R^/. 5PR/. 

heJp r, f. WS ^R^, 'TT^-JIT- 

«pr*f,-<?r^ rff^. 3". She 
coctkl not help crying, Rf^ 
<>i'«!Hi^'i Uf^ ^. I 
cannot help doing so, ^?H 

^. I cannot help it,^lR^^* 

'T^ ^a^^nr ^nff. 

henn. ?S^/. ^^n. 

kencefid ^^, ?^^. (^) 
^^R^^, 2ff^iR, JTPJ^, fT^. 

Henrjr n. p. ^^ J^^l^ ^R". 

her prow. Rn=5r. ^. Give this 
boo* to her, ? J^RT Rt^ ^. 
(^) Rrm, Wm. ^. Her 
book is not here, RT^ 3^^ 
\*r *fR?.—- She threw away 
Iter book, f^^ ^^ J^HT 

herb n. W^/. ^R^f^/ ^m- 



herd it. 5K^^ m. V^^TC n. 
herd (together) v, i. %«&Mit| 

here ad, ^^ V^. 
hereV, here is IT^ ^8^. 
herself pr on, fern. ^Rft, «?rT- 

hesitate i\ i, ^p^, ilo&JJe&9^^ 

hiden. ^'fn. «?RIT/. ^J|^ 

n. ^^n, 
hide ». f. ^"Ir, ^^, ©q%. 

•^ to be hid, ^5T ^T^, ST* 

hide*, t. «^n")y ^prRf ^#^ 

hidden ;i. p. of hide. 

hidden a. P", 5??r, 5nT55r, ^- 

high a. ^, %5r, ^qTT, 4"- 

%^. (^) mm, 'unc. 

high language^-words^ Hf- 
the river or water is high, 

qfrfl" w^ ^i^f 55: HTcJr, 

— high tide, H?C^. 
highest fl. ^15 ^t ^^W> ^- 

«^, ^. 

— at the hi^est, pRR", 

highly fl(/. 'ETT. 

hill n. tbn: III. ^J«. TO^ m. 

hira pron. *^l^l. 

hinnself pron. mat. ^^\, •THTTji 
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— by himself (or alone), T" 

hind fl. Mm^l, ri^l^sJ. 

hinder (I^^T ) a. 'IHr^T, qT- 

ihPiHr, qr3^, 

hinder ( ft^^^TT ) r. /. ?TT?f 

^, ^r^, «TT^T ^'R'f. 
hindrance n. if<*d /: «TT^^ /• 
hinge n. ft«IMI^ w. Rf«Ii<K n 
hiren. ^ n. W^ f. ^fFHf 

/. qfeTTir, ^ m. /• 

hire r. t. ^ WT^, W^ ^- 

hiipron, mas. t^TRT, WT^. ^. 
This is his book, f y^RT t'lT- 
^ *W« He ^nve his book 
to me, ^^ »Tr# y^cHT JT- 

hiitory ». ^^'^ /. ^^ n. fftfT- 
hire n. ^^^ n. W*JI4:MR ^. 

hog ». j^iT iw. 5pr?r n, 

hogshead n. ^^ M*K^ \^ 

'iTT. (^) ^^ ft^ n. 
hold n. ^ m. 

— to get hold,Ni*M, (invers.) 

— to lose hold, (invert,) fTtf 
hold»,^<rC%. {\) (iwncn,) 



W^f XJ^f ^S^f TO^* 
7* Hovr much does this res- 
sel hold? ^ 'JT^fiF^l'lir- 

— to hold out, 3^ i^ 

■~ to hold the tongue, HfT 

K^t 3#^ •l^. 
hole n. Jft^ n. ^t^JTn, ^i^lT^m. 

1^/. f^ n. ^ n. ^oWfl 

iw. f^ n. 
hollow fl. ^NrSJ, irtN" 5frtf. 
hollow n. ^^TT fw. ^^FT a. 

hollow r. f. ^f^T^C^, #55^. 
holy fl. ''^f 9J^, #fa5r, Pr- 

— holy-day, WIT^ ftTO, 

home n. ^ n. {\) ^%^- 

— at home, ^Ki- 

— to go home, Tff ^111%. 

— to feel at home, MFTSV 

homely <i. J^ ^2^, 5^PT 
homeward <«/. ^, Mt.iO, 
honest a. W^^, ^\^^ , i^^ST, 

'fte', ^^RRT, ^$*^, iniff^- 

honey «. W m./. 

honom. W^ M. ti*^T n^ 
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/. •?r5/ *r^ J. CTR n 
honor v. t. tf^li ^T^, »?r5|^, 

honorable «. ^THpT, Mni-^i, 

honored a. 4' j?. /?. 'IR^^, 
hoop n. ^^ «. '^RT w, (ft^- 



hour n. niti i 



.WT 



iw, 



9T^ 



hope r. t. ^r ^ITT'I', ^ ^- 

hope».«Tran/.«T'^/. 

hope V. U •irar >^T^, (inwr5.) 

*Tror ^^. 

horn fi. fiN" n. i^ „^ 

horse w. ^ m. «T^ w. ^PF 

horse-back ad. 'JWHi. — on 
horse-back, Ql*l(<l<, Wfl". 
hor^.shoe n. •Itfr m, 
hospitable £r. ^RTT, ^TfWPTJ- 

hospital n. «<NKIslHI m. ^- 

hot fl, ^^f ^^f -ftcoiwi, ?R??r, 

"" hot-blooded a. ^'*K4^I- 

% ^iiwiK4i*^i, ?nw, ^. 



house n. ^ n. 'Jf n. f^/. 

hove preU of heave, 
how a</. ^, ftr^, 

: how much ? how many f 

how great? how lai^e? 

how little ? how imall f 

however of. rTOPt, TOft, ^^, 

however much, manj, 

huffn. ^^B^ m. ^irW/. ^ 

huff r. /. ^4^^^, ftpfK^lr, f^- 

hug n. •Ti(»<M n. ^^Tf/.T^/ 

hug r. /. ^?rf^»^, 4'f^fc&5> , S^. 

huge J. 5Si^, W^f ^^f «T- 

human j.lFW. 

humane «. ^T^H^^, q*<iw^«l, ifl^ 

humble a. TGT, ^lo4fJ4 , Tftf« 
humble v. t l*lM, 'W «lt^, 
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•" to hanible one's self, MT- 

humble bee ». ^fT m. N^K m, 

lianior n. WOT m. tT m. (^) 
^^ ^«i m. <^ ft*K m. 

— good humor, H^TT. 

— bad or ill humor, STOT^. 

humor V. t. wi«<m"l, «*f>l*H- 

humored a. — good humored, 

— ill humored, ^TW, 5T- 

humoredly ad, — good humored 
ly, H^r^. 

ill humoredly, <\^l, ST- 

huropn. JW n. 
humpbacked a, J^^l« 
hundred a. 3", ??t>Tr, ^TTrT. 
hungpre^. Sep, p»of hang, 
hunger it. ^ /. ^/. 
hungry «. ^^S^f ^p^TfT, ^'THt. 

hunt n. Ru^K /. qrr^jnr ,„. 

hunt r. ^ ftR^ T^, qrar- 

— to hunt after, ^StW WK- 
5^, S*^N%, ^^, g^RT Wfit. 



hunting €. <»T??lt, ftl^fcKt. 
hunting n. 'THW/. fiWTT/. 
Hurdle Ji. p. 'JnTOT^Sfl?. 
hurry n. ^/.<TO'/ «^FI»/. 

hurry », i. t. Wif ^R^, Pin 

hurtn. SWT/ ^^fTRfy: OT- 
hortr./. J^R^t ^^f ^OH^f 

hurtful fl. >swfi*»<*l^«li, iHt, 
hut w. Sjhrit/. ^St^ It #^ 

hyena n. ^Itl m. n, 

hymn n. ^?^ m. ^ »4, ^^ 



I pron, #. 

ice n. «I*<^fJ-f^^-*|l««^«5 

I'd, I would ^innr iftv. 

idea n. '*<^H1 /. ^OT m. W 

n. HRTm. 
idleo. R<w^, 4l^l<i ^Htt, 

idleness n. *no5?Er «. ^^8" f. 

idiye. «»ranEir^, fi«*r, w- 
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idoln. ^ f. (^) *nfe m. 

if cjfi;. w?r, wCi. ______ 

<tfll?r ^. ^« I will tell 
you if he goes, ^ *l*Hlti 
# 5^ ^IPN", or iRT ^ 

«<i-fi if m^ ^ ^) 

^' If this story is true, I 
iriH tell you, ^ ^ ^^ 

or fr jjte ^rtr «wFn % 

f^ tlfil, \V hut wiU you 
do if there are none? ^SW 

or ^rtff 5!?^, f^ ^TPr *r- 

# ?iRr. ^. Seeif he re- 
nienhers it, % ^ITtT ^3^- 

^nff,) ^ TOT. I will see it 
I candoit,^ ^m ^Sft^ 

^ # ^nr, 1 «irtFr. I 

will try if I can do ir, IT- 

^(M- as if,iRnftw, «rar, 

tilR^I, ^. It appears as 
if the sun rose out of the 
sea, (p. 55) ^ ^igsfep 9"- 
^Pr^ «!& fire3r, or ^ H- 



W^« He eats as if he liked it, 

w^f or **ff«T 'Jhr 9n% «f- 

'Ji 591%, I felt as if I could 
do no more, •TT^Hr ^IM^ 

"" (^) "" than if, ''^iftW, ^- 
W- ^. He feh better 
than if he had not done it, 

«^? ^ sfTif or 5ret,9ir- 

feel better than if I had 
remained at home^ W MO 

^rCff. lie learned faster 
than if he had stai«1 at honid 
half of the time, % 8Wf ^ST 

^ <ift<*i «TOrr, ari^ 

ignorant n. •RfpfT,^"!^, ^, 

— ro be ignorant of, T ^'^ 
1^, {invers.) T^^ ^f^, 

ill a. ft^rrtt, ^Wt, a?Firr&, 

— ill looking, t'Qwifer-qr- 
w^ ^nltr, ^^5PFr ^rrtf. 

ill tempered or natored, 

—ill will, ihr m. •nre/v 
6 
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ill n. ^f ^rfrTT n. jcrf/. 
ril, Iwill'H^'^- 
l'ni, £ am 'trar fSk. 
image n. ^ f. ^^^f. ^' 

imaginable a. li^TnTT, *mn, 

imaginary a, 'FW'cf , ^ip4w»i, 

imagination n. *<^*ll ^ *^- 
^TT^/. ^n?Tm. ^TWrn III 

imagine r. f. ^if^t 'HH ^- 

imitate r. t. ^^^<^ f^ri^^^l 

immediately ad, «HI«I'^, ^**l* 

impatient <i. «TBWft^, «T^5If^- 
imply V. t. ^^sSf^f •?f^niK%, 

^^5t, «!fiTirw ^n^R^f^ 
?rraf^, (invert.) ^THTirnr 

importance n. *lK^tll /, T- 
JPT n. ^^^ H. HIT m. 
"T" of importance, Hli^^, 

imporunt a. HF^, W^^^, ^- 



impossible a. «?^SHW, ^^m- 

impress n. RTOf m. *^< m. 

impress ». t. P^W, «tlft"ly 

•*" to be impressed (upon 
the mind), Pt^, 5^, ^- 
»l^, PT^. (H) to be im- 
pressed wiih, {invert.) Phw, 

y^, wfitf Ptr%. 

impression n. ^tM m, ^H iw, 

improbable a. M^l^, •<tl#fl«4, 

"^ This is improbable, Wl 

improper a, «T^f^, ^T^I'T, ^- 

improves t, ^TP>Rr ^THT^ ^-^ 

^T'F'n' *(^W cT^. 
improve ». i. ^PT^ "^HIWI ft- 

(worn.) HWim^^. 
impucJent a. ^\^W, ^*mU f 

xnprep. »TRT,-^,-^r"^-^- ^• 
In the house, TOW, ^H'?^. 
—in Bombay, ^^^ ^^- 
^. — io that day, ^ ftpr# 
-ftroCI?^. •— in the morn- 
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ing, ti*i««i. — Bore a hole 
in that board, ^ ^W^l^l T- 

(R)-^f^r^,-'f''^- ^""in af- 
ter) three days, ^N" KTORT 
or KTOFnrC- — in this 
manner or way, ^ Cl^*«*<4^ 
-CwM. — He went out in 
disguise, ^ RWI^ or ^ 
^IT^^ ^i^ 3^. — in com- 
pany with or in the company 
of, fft^, OTtf, ^3f§^, 

— He went oat in the dress 
of a woman, mI" W^ TOf 

— He succeeded in doing it, 
t^n^^ m^ Wsf^f or t^IT^ 
"t *<"^l^ ?3nil^, or ^ W 

*~ He gave his opinioo in 
writing, <^ ^r# 'T^ ^- 

He did wrons* in doinf;so, 

— I rejoice in this thing, ^ 

ar. 

— in particular, R^, fW- 

— in general, ^TR:, 'TftHT- 

-- in short, ^l^- 

— in fact, ^^It^f ^f^^f 



inattention n. ^^/. tPHR /. 

5««i« /: «?^!^/. 
inch w. 'T^r ^gtNr ^FO^ sf^T, 

inclination n, W** m. ^^5" m. 
(^) ^/.. ^^^ n. ^WI^ iw. 

incline w. t. wl*"l, W^f *'^" 

"^» ^^» (intwf.) fihir-'^ r. 

incline ». f. ffl^R"!, ^o5pPt, T- 
3^ 5JR^, i§Nr ^. 

— to be inclined, ii^^fW, 
St^^t {invert) ftlT-^ 
-^ M^. 

increase n. ^ITTy. «jimyi 
increase v. i. ^R^, ST^nTfR, 

increase «. f. ^f^^,«TPW^- 

indeed ad. ^, W^, 'TflT. 
India n. p. ^\^id^ m. ftf^IT- 

^ •». '^Z 
Indies n« ;?• 

— East Indies, ^TTtfl^^- 

— West Indies, ^TT^lft^^- 

Indian n. ;>. ^l*lR*r ^AII-^^J 
indolent </, §^, ^W, ^^R^, 
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industiioas a. ^^*lJ, *lf1^, 

*l*f^, ^iMAl, ^^|M. 
fofant n. ^TRT n. ^TFfT m. ^- 

infantry n. ^«*^l< m. Hm^^ n. 
infer r. t. N^^H«I, ^f^^lR 

inferencan. •T^piR' m. ^TgHT- 

Rr /: •*«'*«/. ^ w. 
influence n. **ll^ltqi/. ^ m, 

~* uader the influence of, 

55',nT, Co) 

influence ». t. ^tK^ ^T^, ^- 

^ftpT ^^, ^ WW, IT- 

influential j. 'T^R^IT, ><K«^. 
inform r. /. *<*R^, ^W", ^- 

inhale «• ^ ^, (^i^-VI^ ^- 

iniquity n. T^^HT m, ^rff^TTT 

II. M^ftRr/ 5^/. 

injure V. t. ^^^^^ ^^, ^TW- 

^TTf ^^f ^^. 
injure v. /. ^TRI^, ^TTf fR. 
to be injured, (invers,) 

injurious a. *is*lCl, ^H*K«ft, 



injury «. nff/. ^q^ ^^ f^^i^ 
innocent a. PTT^TT^, pRf^, 

Pi^MiTi*, m^^i f 'life 5Tr- 
If. 

inquire r. i. ft^T^, J^, tHT- 

^, ft^rr ^^, 5Fh5r^, %- 

insect n. frfifm. Pf^ m. ^1^ 
n. f^ n. % ffi. W n^ ^- 

^/. 

inside arf. Mfef, ^T^. 
inside <i. «ri#l^, «?!?f^, WSt^. 
insist ». f. «?FH¥^iT^, ^TR" •IT- 

^, ^W^^l, f^l^H ^BftT^, 

insUDcen. ^^TfTT n. ^i«wi 

for instance, ^^ ^» 
— in one instance, T^T^T^T- 

instant n. OT" m. Pfft^ in. C^- 

instead arf. ^^5^, f^^TPff, ilT- 

instruction n. ^H^^ m. RjWr /: 

instructor n. '^M^^U'ft m. ftfRT* 

instrument n. flnT n, f<^K »• 

"^ musical instruinent, ^IW- 

intend v. L t. 'HRT «?PP^, ^ 
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into prg», *ff^f 'W. 
introduction n. ^T^nRT^ (j- 

^r?Rr^), Jirt^m. g^^nr/; 

invitation n. ^HNT w. HI-^K'I 

n. ^Nr^ «. 

invite v. t. ^THf^'^ ^, «Tnf- 

irreverent fl. Pi^, P7^i«lir, 

Irving n. 'PWT^ ^ff. 

rsr. i. ^. (ain^TRTfOTJ- 

Isaac n. p. 'T^ J^"^!^ ^. 

Isabella n. p. "Ti^r ^t^ ^N". 

island w. ^^ w. #h n. ^fj m. 

Israel n. p. ^f^KT J^IT^ ^RT. 

Israelite n ;?. r^THT^. 

it pron, ^, €f, ^, fT, fir, f, 3". 
It is always best to speak the 
fruth, ^%^^^Ef^r^ ^- 
^fT ^?I¥« It is wrong to 
tell lies, ^^'^IT %55vf qr^f^STf- 
^. It is pleasant to see 
him, t'JT^^tl^^fft^. 

— (^) ^Dff ^nff it 11% iTwM: 
Wi^ ^nff. ^. It rains, '^T^H 
^^. It is light, ^%T a?J? 
-^^. It is dark, ^ftlTT ^fff 
-qv?^. It is two o'clock, 
<lH4M^9f||Tr. It IS late, 

inrfiT W55r, Rtto it5ir, Rr- 



It thunders, Tsf^ fSl^f T- 
^, ^ITit. It lightens, ^ 

Italy «• ;?. 'TW 5^i|5( 5f|;f . 
italics. f^R^f^(«ra^). 
its/)roii. poisessive case ofiu ^^ 

itself pron. ^W, '^t «nW, ^TT- 

rye, I haveir^^i^. 
ivory n, ffvRrT m. n? 



Jacob ». p, 3^^ ^• 

Jack n. p. 3^«rr% ^. 

Jamaica n. p. ^*l T^FT •TR'. 
James n. p. J^^T^ ^fH. 

jaw w, w^^r f», 

jealous 0. ^feRJ^, RRicJ^IjTy, 

— to le jealous ft^FT^T-tf- 
jcal(Kis.y w. f^r^f^ 'W^ w. RRT" 

Jew n. p. iffir «i*wi« '''TF- 

Jewish tf. 1f?f, 
jockey n. ^TJ^K^nC w». 
joken. Vi^f. *<UCl/. 2^*/ 

joketj. ^ i. ^rr-4?;^Ffir ^r?:%- 

Jones «, p. *< rTO^ gri^, 
Joseph n. p. J^^ W. 
6* 
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journey «. JWRT m. Jlll^O/. 
journey »• i. Miitwti 'OT', T- 

jovial a. «i^^, ^^^m, ^- 

joy If. »?r^^ m. rf m. ^^ m. 
joyful fl. »?FfT3^, «'5?. 
judge n. •^1*11 *l)^ m. (^)^3rPT- 

judge r. f. 5^Jnr T^-A<N"I, 

fTHEinr- ^^Tt, Pt<ii«i ^^"t, 

jug W. ^ »l. 
juice n. ^t! mi. 
Julia w. p. 5^#i#^. 
jump n, ^^ /I 

jumpr. i. ^'jr^^, ^nn^» 

justtf. TRlf^, ^N'y ^rc3?, 

just arf.-^. ^. — just then, just 
at that time, ^«^N, ^^^ 
^B, n^l^^. — just so, ^- 
^. —just now, ^TFfN', STT- 
trnffl', *f^k'i). —just right, 

^WHy ^nar, 53". The sun 
had just risen, ^ ^^h ^- 

jR^yrfhrr. (^)^^^^^- 

'F^firTT, — 1 had just come 
home, ^•^N-t'TR tS^ ^ 



^•IT^fl^.— He has just 
food enough, ^^« t^l J?!^ 
*W «?!%. — The work is jusi 
done, ^CT'T ^IFTT^ a#. — 
He has just gone, ^ •fWl'^ 
'FT. — She was just going 
to cry, ^ ^'H^ ^^ <>i"IK 

— just as good.^nK^T^"^- 

— just hy, ^F^". 

— you came just in time, J 

justice n. ^^HT m. ^^ f. 'ftf^- 



Keep V. /. rRgI^,^RJI^,vnc«l'^ 

ITTsSt^ ^r^jfif^ (inters,) ^W- 
^. ^. He keeps a horse, #f 
^ ^TT ^TSnr^ or ^^Tf^f^ 
^nr 37Tt. He keeps sheep, 
^ ^^ ^{^ ^^^. 

— to keep school, ^H«l ^- 

' to keep off or away, «I^o* 

— to keep our, ^Rf ^ T 
^, H^ ^^. 

— to keep in, ^I^T HT*-^ 

•^ to keep on (as to keep a 
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horse on grain or hay), ^" 

— to keep down or under, 

keep V. ». ^i^"l. ^. — to keep 
still, ^J'Tt^U^. 

— to keep out, ^TRT ^ ^, 

— to keep in, ^Tl^ T ^, 
to keep cfF, from, awny, 

— to keep on (doing, &c.), 
«lH. ^. to keep on work- 
ing, ^rnr ^rff?r w^* — to 

keep on studying, ftl^^nO"- 
^TcT ^TPT. *^ to keep on run- 
ning, W^ ^ri^ vsIT^. 
Kennebec w. ;?. T^fH* ^^ ^. 
keptpre^ 4^ p. p, of keep, 
key ». ftrif /. ^/. (^) 

key-hole n. ^m^^n.^^' 

C('BI<ff.) 
kick w. ^'Trr/. ^^F/. 
kick «. ^ i. 55T^ ITC^, ^T^T^^t. 
kid w. ^KTt/j. ttrf w. 

kill r. t, i^ 'nr^, w^, ^jsir 
iFPT ^, jr: 5Rn:%. 

kind n. 'RTK m. ^fT^/. ^TfT/. 

TcT/. 
kind a. ♦i^^^M, ^r'lT^, 'OTT^, 



^TR, H5Jr. 
kindly arf. 5^^, f^, fi|^^ 

kindness w. ♦l^lll'll'/. ^ f. 

— with kindness, ^piTWi^FT, 
king n. UW m, ll^^lf m. ^J^ 

m^ m. inrnRT m. 

Kingston n. p, 'HT ^fTT% fW. 

kiss I?, "^f^ n. f^ m. 

kiss «. f. ^^f ^^ ^, 5^ 

kitchen «. If^TRT^ «. <iRrrtr- 

kite w. ^^fT m. ^T^/. pf^/ 

(^) ^/. y ^n; 
kitten w, ^Ull^ P*^ n. 
Kitty n p. ^rPTOT^^. 
knee w. ^pWm. ^ffT^ /i. 
knew pref, of know, 
knife », ^f. ^ m. 

— penknife, ^^ m. 
knock n, ^1^ n. ^*l wi. 
knock V- t. ^Nf^. 

to knock oflf or down, 't- 

know r. ^. «ii"i"l, <i*i«l"l, '^t- 
S5?a^, (mrer«.) ^K^, ^RTfNf 
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kDowQ p, p, o/*know, ♦n'fln, 
«!*«*, f^fe^, ^^^, 'TT^, 

— to be known, ^R»^, 'ff- 

ft^ ^TH^, snr^ T^, JPT^ 
-IfftW •l^, Wt^ «?^. 
knowledge n 5R «. ft^/. 'T- 

Kotben. p ^"WH W. 



Labor !«. '-HT m. ^ff^/. ^T? 
m. ^TR w. fFT m. ^^^ /. 

labor r. t. ^TR 3RT^^ ^R-^ir? 
-^f?r ^R^, if^, TX^, 

lad n, 5^"Tr m. ^ w. ^Rf m. 

ladder n. fi^/. 

lady n. ^^rnBl"/ ^^^ f. fW/ 

laid pret. 4' />• )>• ^f^^y- 
lamb n. ^f^^F w. ^f^/. #- 

lame d. ^HT^, 'f'T, 5nT^. 
— to he lame, ^'T?^. 
lamp n- RT^ m. ^f'T w. ^T^y; 
lance n. ^TT^Tm. ^T^/. HT^Ty, 
landn. «rtl^/. IJ^T/. (;() 

land V. t. ^ ^JtR^I- (rfJ<«IH^), 

liinen. ^ ta. T^/ ^/. 



language n. W^f, ^^ f. ^' 

lap n. #St/ ^^f. 

lap r. ^ ^i^. (H) '^^B-a?- 

large fl. ^r, V^^ ^^. 
last J. 5«ic«i, ?fPT^, ii'Ji'^r, 
*irq«r, *IMMI, ^^^^ ^- 

— at last, tt^, 3<<iH5»MI, 
~ last year, IR'-ijS'-lffJf^ 

— last night, ^fT^Rfff, ^- 
-^ last week, 5t^ ^T^^Tr, 

last r. I. R:^, cHFt, 75^%, ^- 
last ». tt^^ It. (H) #^r w, 

latch n. ^^^F^ fi. «r5r^^ ». 

late a. ^r^TO^, ^H^RT, ^i^iSfT 
^r^*r. ^« Dinner is late 
to-day, ^^^VSi %^ ^RT^ 
-^n[rrt »Tlt. Ile is late 
(comes late) to day, ^fHsf ^ 

«ff^, or ^'ir^ ^^^ «MI«I. 

— late in the yeor, ^^f^'n' 

-^ late in the day, RTTO 'RT-^ 

— It is late, ^W Sj^T, ^ 
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— It is too late to do that 

now, «Tnrt ^ ?Rrrr^^^*i4i 
miy or ^ ^<"^i^ ^ 

late fruit, crops, &c. IHT^ 

— to be late, **l<lt1^. 

<n:^r. ^. — Xlie late Gover- 
nor, *i«"^r tii<5ii ('n^). 

— the late Sir Robert Grant, 
(5Pr%) Sir Robert Grant 
% ^^, ^. — the late storm, 

late ad. ^f*U<I^, 9fi[R:r, ^^fffr 
*^1. ^« I come late to 

day, «?r5r ^ ^firo^-^^jKr 

•^^St^ 'F'^SPT «?!#, or ^TTW 

lately oc?. ^tFT, «T?*hR^, fiSf. 
laugh n. ^TOT n. TO^ n. IPJ^n. 
laugh r. I. ?H^. 
laughing n. W^^ n, ^ »• 
laughing a. ^<:I"IKI, ?^r, TO- 

law n. ^ w. f^RHT w. ^UPTTT 

lay 17. t. ^^, ^F^. 

— to lay out (money, 
strength, &c.) W^^ t^, 

-^ to lay up, ^^, #R^. 



— to lay eggs, «<^^-^ir^« 
lay pret, of We, 

lazy a. »Tr3#, ^, ^R", ifT, 

lead w. (^) R# If. 

lead (^) w. y5WT w. J- 

— to take the lead, 5^ '^" 

lead (^) r. ^ ^^, ^i«n^, 

— to lead a life, W^, ^- 
leading j. 5^, ^, 5?^, ^- 
leaf n. ^TFf n, ^ w. ^n. 'IT^ 
lean a. ^, ^^T^, f^, 'W" 

lean r. i. OT^, 5^. 

— to lean upon, ^*'^, (^in- 

lean r. ^ iTf^T^, ^<ft«l"l. 
learned «r. 4* P» ?• f^S^i Ru^" 

^W, Ifpfl', m|I«W(. 
learning w. ITOT/ ft^TOTRT m. 

learnt pre/. (J', p. p, of learn, 
least a. ^«ilf1 5n^T=T,-Vi^r, 'K'- 

— at least, at the least, 
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leather ti. ^H^ n. ^n# „, 
leave fi. 'T'niMf/: 'fTW^ m. 
leave r. t. ^^^ #nT^, ^■ 

j^ wi^> ^^, snrt', tqnr 

to leave off (habit, prac- 
tice, &c.; #nT^. 

"* to leave off (a garment, 

&c.), T%^, ^rnprW". 

— to be left, ^^1 ^Tf^, 
leave (out) v. i. (inoers.) '^ 

^5^, (imnrr). (^) i>. t 

leaves |i{. o/*leaf. 

led pret. 4' p. p. of lead. 

left pret, Sf p. p, of laave. 

leftfl, ^HT, ^(?Rf, qnr,r). 

leg n. 5Phr/ ^TPTm. 

lemon w. Hj n. f^^ », 

lend tr. /. 'i^RT H, ^iJH^lCl 

^. 
length «. 9^/. RtqK m. 

— at length, ^&^, IT, ^- 

lengthen r. /. »Hfi"l, fii^K"!. 
lengthen v. i. ^^t^, ^ ifitf 

leopard ». r^Mi iw. hl^l w, 1^- 

less a, «?f^ ^^T^R", ^r#, ^T'f- 



lesson n. <T^ m. *il^/. (^) 

lest cow;. ^l^^X *<?ri^^, ^ 
^T^. '«r. I will tell yoQ 
again lest you forget, IT 

^T^Tf^fT t »>«<«! c4, or ?^ 

let V. t, ^. ^« Let roe come, 
go, do, 8tc. 'T^yf ^-3ir*-^- 
^ ^ . — Let him come, ^- 
^^^f or^ ^, or ^^ 
^f or ^ ^inr. — Let it be 
what it may, ^ *tift ^TOl. 
-^ to let alone, be, ^'^-'^ 
^. 

— to let down, ^q\^, W^ 

(^) to let (a house, garden, 
horse, &c.) HRS^ ^. 
letter w, ^ iit. ^WC w. fTKiw. 

level a. WIT, ^RRT, g^, ^-^ 

ftW, ^*4HlRijll. 
level n. ^EWT^/. 
leviathan n. TIT H^K-^i flt^T 

liable «. ^TT. 

— to be liable, (invert.) ^^ 

liberty n. ^^tTTT n. fj^^ld 
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— to be at liberty, fl^*^l 






•^ to take liberties, fj«<^l0 
library n. J^T^^EWf m. J^HT- 

lickv. f. "^f^. 

lie w. c^ilvJly, ^(^q^ n. ^^^ 

lie ». t. ^^^ ^fT^-^^, 5^1? 

^f «?^. 
lieforf* ?|^* 
lifew. *^m. JH^rw. (^)^5F*r 

lift V. t. ^^^5%, ^^ft^. 

lift n. — to give a lift ^^ t^, 

light n. ^^ m, ^RfW ,/». 

— to come to light, ^^^f 
light r. ^ ^1^"l^nil«<t»n"i,55T- 

light V. t. TO^, q^. 

light fl. ?^^^, Hrtt ^§f, 5rj, 

(^) *icAi •«|f, qferr^^tf, 
PK3Fr. 



— light spirits, ^ •TTOR, 
55}*r g^^llO. 

lightness n. ^^^ »i. ^^IT m. 

^^^M"l n. (^)f^^tJtr/ 
like fl. tilRw, 5^, «T^-,^- 

— I was like to fall, # *IT- 

like ti. tflR^n. ^Jrft%TTn. f- 

like r. t. ^^, f ifir iTC^, (tn- 

^er«») ^H^"), ^fl^, *IH^*^. 

likely a. fSHK, ^^, g^, 

^eN^it, ^tm, tN", grR^T, 

It is likely to fall, ^ ^^SfPTT- 
^JfJr-'^vi'WII^lRQ ^.— It is 
likely he will die, ^ 'STT 

likeness n. ^IHTm. ITRto/. W- 

limbw. ^'^f, ^^ m 'Jrtff/. 

wi. ^^ w. 
lime n. ^f^ m. (^) ^J n. 

line n. ^5^/: ^/. ^ f.t- 

<?!/. ^rr w. fpc / *ntr /. 

line ». ^ ^^f ^^^f ^?5n: 
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lion n. R^ »w. ^^t^ m. 

lip ft. «?t^ m. *?* m. ^ wfc 

listen V. i. ^^ ^> *»''^^< ^- 

listener n. 4iH4^l ^^TPCT w. 

listening n. ^iH^ w. ^TFRW 

in. 

lit pre/. 4- p. p. of liftht. 

litter 11. ^^TT /. *r m. ^^^^ 

m. (^)^«. ^^rn- 
litter r, ^ *r-^^-^r^^ ^- 

little a. ^w^T, >5hn, ^^nn*, ^- 

little flrf.f*N^,Vi3-. 



live (^)fl. fSn!r,f«r^,^r#T, 

— live stock, ^• 
live (^) i;. i. ^Nf%, '5^1^. 

ftr^, fir^ «TO^, (int^i.) 

*-" to li\-e on (food, &c.), ^- 

lively fl. f^n^, ^, ^^^» ^- 
5r, ^tM", fR^nji^, f^T^, 



«TF^, pin:, rrrqr, wr^, 

lively ad. ^^M"II^> 5*1(0^. ^ 
.Liverpool n.p. 'f^l^i^^l^lh. 



lives p/. of life. 

living n. ^T*^ n. ^M>^M*I 

living a, ^N^, f^T^* 

load w. ^ ti. W^ wi. irr^TT 

n. ^T^^ ti. WCr f/r. 
load V. U ^^, ^l^j^OT^ 

loaf (f/ bread) n. W^>^/. 
lockw. f^ n. ?nWm. (^) 
(of hair) ^SrS- „. ^ n. 

lock v. u f^ 5ynr^,^|^. 

lodge or lodgings m li-^l^ ». 
lodge r. ». PT^^TT ^fT^, ff ^^TT 
lodge r. ^ rt-^N ^, ^RT ^ 

(rsfirt). (R) «iT^rft^- 

lofty a. *^. (^)^m ^T, «T^. 

log n. ^^/. ^^*r w. 

London w. p. 'T^Rf ^[Tf^ ^r^T. 
long fl. 5rk, ff^. 

— long tiroe.'FnC-ysi:^^, 

— not long, #yr?^. (^) 

— all day long, ft*!tt#<i. 

—so long, r^nfT^, #^ 
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— how long ? '^^^^ ? ftr- 

— as long as, «lIwVq—^- 

long (for) V. t, ^f^ if^^f ^- 

Hifi^ ^^iPl", ^^^, 4«(dM"l. 

longer a. ^TpHT ^y^T, s?«TOf 

look n. '^/. ?l^ *<<*"» n. ^- 

^TT'I', qr^, ^^, RicJl*«i, 
^f^fSt, ^i^i«&"i, PrGiffr qr- 

to look (or appear) well or 

ill, -^i^i^i-^mf?: f^^. 

looking a. R^ERfT, R^WOT. 

— to be good looking, ^TT- 

looking-glass n. ^TPCHT m, ^^ 
loose fl. ^, St^r, ft^, gJT, 

— to get loose, g^^. (^) 
ft^ ^. 

loose r. ^. Bt^, g^ ^T^, 

Lord 11. p. q^^ m. ^m. ^- 

lord n. ir^»i. ^ m. ^rtl" wi. 

- ^m. 

lose r. *. 'HPf^, K^t fT^, 



5^, v*«M, j^ft^i ^yr^- 

^f ^^t (invert) W^, 

— to lose sight of, (invert,) 

— to lose temper, ^^"i", 11*1 

loss n. ^ m. q*till w. MqPT 
wi. frf^/. '^IT m. ^ n. 
loss of blood, i'HKan OT. 

— to be at a loss, ^ftRIH 
q^, (inpcrt.) ^^^ «T^- 

lost pret* & p. p. o/" lose, 
lost a. ^I*i5iwi. 

loud a. 4t3T, 5^, (^!n«^, ^^nn*- 

loud arf. *51<=MI^, 5R}^ tq<l^. 
louder </. ^Tn^T #3T, (?n^, 

sTrqr5r,r.) 

loudness ji. ^TT, (^U^^l^, 
louse n. ^/. 5^/. 

love n. fiiRr/. '^TR^/. 'Tnir /. 

lovev. t filf^il^,*l*«ni«ii\"l, 
'TRT^ir^. (^) "^fl^, (m- 

lovely 11. trRnN',Ri4*<, ftPT- 
qnr. 

low o. 'TN', ^ Tiff, ^l^, sr- 
JFTT, '^q^, ^^^. 
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iodustrioasa. «^*li, ♦kioi, 

*i*i^, isiiifi, ^rer^. 

infant n. ^^ «. ^TT^fT m. ^- 

infantry n. ^^WTPC m. HlH^^ n, 
infer r. ^ ^^*<H»l, ^T^fR 

inferencan. •f^^tli m. ^TgR- 

influence n. ^Il<5lt^/. ^ w. 

"^ under the influence of, 

ST, ^TT, f o ) 
influence v. t. ^tKyit W^, ^- 

^?R^, *lin«l, N^lft^. 
influential a. *l«lf ^K , >fK^^tr. 
inform ». f. ^*fi«l, HhTPt, igf- 

inhale v. U ^t (VT#^W?T ^- 

iniquity n. *T^^nT m. ^f^cw"f 

injure v. t. ^^'TW ^»T^, ^fpff- 

^TTf ^^, ^frw^. 

injure r. /. ^TRI^, ?^?:Tf fR. 
to be injured, (invcrs,) 

injurious a. HM*lO, »^M*K4, 



injury n. nff/. ^'ICT m. ^^ifl 

innocent c PK"^RW, PKlfl', 

If. 
inquire r. t. fHPC^, J?!^, ?nT- 
^, ft^K ^^, ^N^, ^- 

insect n. fWrn. RRmTT m. l^^^* 
n. RJ^ n. % m. ^ n. ^- 

inside ad, Mf^T, T^. 
inside «r. •litfiw, •lh«l, IWt^. 
insist V. i. «?Rnr ^T^, «?R ^- 
^, fifR^, ^f^''^ #7^, 

instance fi. ^TTRT n. ^i««i 
m. ^»H m. 

— for instance, ^^ ^• 
"~ in one instance, «?*^l,^- 

instant n. OT" m. PtPW jn. C^- 

instead arf. ^5^, f^lFrfP, ifT- 

instruction n. ^h5^ m. RTOT /: 

instructor ft. ^M^^U* m. f^ERT- 

instrument ». fnT n, f<^K ft, 

■^ musical instruinent, ^TSf- 

tend V. i. U 'nfer W^, ^ 
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into prep, "W^, 'W. 
introduction n. ^TOTf^/ (j- 

invitation w, ^fRT w. HI^K'^I 
invite v. t. ^THt^T ^, 8^^- 
irreverent a. f^#y, pT^TiRT, 

/^T?^, fH^^y'*, «?^r&T. 

Irving n. 'JPTOr^ W. 

is r. i. ^. (am 'JT^ f^PT J- 

Isaac w. p. 'nrr J^NI^ 'fh'. 

Isabella n. p. "T^ ^F^ ^k. 

island w. ^ w. ftT n. ^fjm. 

Israel n. p. 'nTT J^^f^ ^j?. 

Israelite ft p. TW^. 

it pron. ^f ^, ^, IT, ff,?. ^. 
It is always best to speak the 
fruih, ^r%9^^tl4«hl« 3"- 
^nr ^?T?. — It is wrong to 
tell lies, 5^^rr ^^o5^ ^T^? W 
'. It is pleasant to see 

him, «'JFn'5r2:rt?^^Ttri', 

fi?r ^nff. ^. It rains, ^^T^^ 
^#t. It is light, ^i* ^ 
-^TTeJT, It is dark, «ft?rr «frf 
-^T^^. It is two o'clock, 
^H nXA^ «fl^. It is late, 
1^^ WW, ^TW it^JT, f^- 



It thunders, T5Nr W^f, T- 
^t ^T^' It lightens, tfW 

Ftalj n. p. 'Wn' 5^11^ ^. 

italic 6. ^IT^iir («?^). 

its pron, potietme cate of'iu ^" 

% Rht, •mw. 

itself proif. ^W, ^, TRT, «?!- 
*l^^ WT^, vslltfi^, ^m^<<|. 
I've, I have'TT^^R^. 
ivory ». €f^K^ ju. ti? 



Jacob n. p. ^'•^^I^ ^. 
Jack n. p. 335:^ 5^. 
Jamaica n, p. M«l»l t^PT •iH. 
James n. p. J^^ ^. 
jaw n, W^^f i». 
jealous e, ^EHSP^ , fk^^P^ ^ 

— to (e jcalouf, ft^FT^T-^- 

jealousy ». ft^K^ HPT m. PRT" 

Jew n. p. 'If^ «)*i^« 'ff^, 
Jeu'ish a. ^5^'» 
jockey n. Hi 3*11 til V nu 
joke n. ^W/ M^fif, ^U / 

joke V, i. t. ^5r-*?Wfr ^T^. 
Jones n. p. Wm^ ^. 
Joseph «, ji. fCTT^ W. 
6* 
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journey «. 'WRT m. gw^O/ 
journey v. t. i^itnti ^, V- 

jovial a. ^i¥H<f ^^l^t ^- 

joy w. •TR^ m. W m. ^^ m. 
joyful a. »TPfT5Tir, lij?. 
judge n. S^TRPfhn* m. ( ^ ) ^TPT- 

judge r. t. ^^fPf ^^T^-^rS^f 

rwrTT' ^^r Pnnrr ^^"t. 

jug w. ^ m. 
juice It. ^tl m, 
Julia w. ;i. ^l^th. 
jump w. ^^ /; 

jompr. t. ^iir^, ^nn^. 
just a. n^iif^i*, ^N"^ ^ncsy, 

just adr^» ^. — ju3t then, just 
at that time, ^^fH", •'IT^ 
^S^, nt^l<*'«l. — just so, ^• 
^. —just now, ^TRTHT, «Tr- 
tfnfff, *f^kTi. —just right, 

*(Wl^, W^. ^. The sun 
had just risen, ^ ^^H" ^- 

TT^TflrTr. — 1 had just come 
home, ^•^N-t^K ^^ # 



^•?T#fi^.— He has just 
food enough, ^^«* tJ||?| J^ 
•W «?il'. — The work is jusi 
done, 'ITO ^TFTT^ II#/ — 
He has just gone, ^ "rnfTT 
'tT. She was just goiog 

to cry, ^ ^^^ ^^ <>i^\\< 

—just as good.tiiRw^^- 

— just by, W^. 

— you came just in time, J 

ffrt?:^-^^i*io*f-TOr^ 5?r- 

justice ». 5^TRr m. 'ftfiT/I ^fnlT- 



Keep V, t. n^,fRJ|^,W^, 

W^y ^|ot4|"l, Cinrert.) «W- 
"I*. ^. He keeps a horse, ^ 

'^ ^^ Hrw»F% or ^'ff^^nir 

^m «?r?. He keeps sheep, 
to keep school, -iriwi ^- 
to keep off or away, *!*'"* 

— to keep our, ^t^ W ^f 

— to keep in, H^T HT^-^^f 

— to keep on {a$ to keep a 
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horse on grain or hay), W- 

— to keep down or under, 

keep V* K ^^T^' ^. "" to keep 

still, ^J'fr^'a^. 

— to keep out, TRT ^ ^, 

— to keep in, ^it^ f W^f 
to keep cfF, from, awny, 

— to keep on (doing, &c.), 
^fR". ^' — to keep on work- 
ing, ^TO ^T^ W^» — to 
keep on studying, RRT^ftT- 
^TcT ^i^' ~" to keep on run- 
ning, »TT^ <d^ ^IPl'. 

Kennebec w. p. k*M W^lH •TR'. 
kept pre/. 4"P* P» o/*keep. 
key ». f^^f. ^^f. (^) 

keyhole n. ^^'W^^n.i"^' 

kick w. ^TrT/. ^5^r/. 

kick «. t. i. 55Trr JlfT^, vr^TT^I-, 

kid w. ^>T* w. tt^n. 

kill r. t. f^ 'n^, W^, W^ 

^TFT ^, str: iin:'!'. 

kind n. inTR: m. ^THT/. ^TW^f. 
kind a. ^^<^H, ?^, 'IHIT^, 



kindly arf. 5^^, f^, fiW>%, 
kindness n. ♦l^l^fil'/. f^ /. 

— with kindness, fT^^T^^, 

king jf. Km m, ^KWIf m. ^7 
m. ^n^ri^ m. H? w. ^^ TO. 

Kingston n. p. 'T^ ?^TO^ TW. 

kiss n, ^f^ w. y^l TO. 

kiss ©. ^ ^f^, ^^ ^, 5^ 

kitchen n. ttwi^ftMl n. Ml*f^l|- 

kite w. ^^hr TO. ^T^/. 5^^/. 

kitten w. ^rnncr^ ft^ «. 

Kitty n p. ^RTTOT^^. 
knee w. ^P^qf to. ^STTrf /i. 
knew pre/, o/know. 
knife w. gfr/. ^^ m. 
penknife, "^l* to. 
knock 71. 3"f^ n. ^•M to. 
knock r. t. ^f^. 

— to knock off or down, ^T- 

know r. *. ^5rP»Ft, ^^^f '^f- 
55^r (iwenj.) ^FT^S^, 'RT^ 
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journey n. ^WRT m. JWIifl/. 

^f. 

journey v. t. i^itnti ^, V- 

jovial <i. <ll^<r ^^^l«l, ^- 

joy If. **H^ m. ^ III. ^^ m. 
joyful fl. »TPfTpr, lij?. 
judge n, S^TRPfhSr m. (^)irnT- 

judge r. «. 5:*inr ?R%-din^, 
lltii'ft- ^^, Pt^i^i ^^"t. 

jug w. ^ m. 

juice n, ^tl m. 

Julia w. p. ^HHN. 

jump w. ^ /: 

jampv. t. ^lir^, ^«l>i"l. 

just a. H*flf^l*, ^N"^ ^PCSy, 

just flrf.-^. ^. — ju3t then, just 
at that time, ^5fH^ SJT^ 

^S^, tlHIoi^. — just 80, ^- 

^. —just now, 'TnfN', «Tr- 
tfnfff, *f^kTi. —just right, 

*IWl^, «Rar. ^. The suti 
had just risen, ^ ^^N" ^- 
'F^ft^fT. (^)^'^^^- 
TT^TflrTr. — 1 had just come 
home, ^Sff^-srhf ^^ # 



MCf»ll^fi^.— He has just 
food enough, 5ff?r5"ir?|'J^ 
•W «?il'. — The work is jusi 
done, 'ITO ^TFTN' II#. — 
He has just gone, ^ •il^l"^ 
'tT. She was just n^oiog 

to cry, ^ t'W^ ^^ <>*«IK 

— just as good.^WRW^^- 

—just by, W^. 

— you came just in time, J 

^0^<^-^^l*|o*f-TO^ «7r- 

justice n. ^Wf m. 'ftfif /. sfnlT- 



Keep r. /. n^,fRI|^,l?T^, 

m^f ^r»^y Cinrert.) «m- 
"I*. ^. He keeps a horse, ^ 
'^ ^^ *<l«AJ|i) or ^'ff^ ^niT 
^RT «?!?. He keeps sheep, 

to keep school, «ll«l ^- 

to keep off or away, ^f^^? 

— to keep our, MR" W T 

— to keep in, fl^T HT^-^^f 

— to keep on (as to keep a 
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horse on grain or hay), W" 
to keep down or under, 

keep V, >. ^^T^. ^. — to keep 
still, W^O^. 

— to keep out, «TRf ^ ^, 

— to keep in, ^it^ f W^f 
to keep cfF, from, awny, 

— to keep on (doing, &c.), 
^fPt. ^' to keep on work- 
ing, ^TO ^T^ W^' — to 
keep on studying, RRT^ra- 
^T^ «fPi. "^ to keep on run- 
ning, »TT^ <d^ «IFi*. 

Kennebec n. ;>. 'RTF =T5t^ ^. 
kept pre/. 4" P* P» of keep, 
key ». flflSr/. '^/. (^) 

key-hole n. fW^^St^w. C*^- 

kick w. ^TrT/. ^^rTr/. 

kick V. f. i. 55Trr *nT^, vr^TT^I-, 

kid w. ^r?:^w. iKf^n. 

kill r. f. f«n W^f W^, ^t'lT 

^^ ^f ^tr: w^* 

kind n. 'TOR: m, ^THT/. ^RT/. 
kind a. ^^<^H, ^^JTcJ, 'IHIT^, 



kindly <«/. 5^^, f^, fiW>%, 
kindness w. ♦I^lll4l"/. ^ /. 

—with kindness, ^Ml qi^n, 

king n. U^ tw. ^RTmr m. ^7 
m. 'RTTi^ m. H? m. ^^ w. 

Kingston n. ;i. 'T^ ^^TTO^ TW. 

kiss w. ^f^ w. y^l m. 

kiss ©. ^ ^f^, ^^ ^, 5^ 

kitchen n. IfTHT^ n. MHii^B- 

^/. 
kite 71. ^ m. ^T^/. J^^/. 

kitten », *iUll^ Pf^n. 
Kitty n p. ^RTTOT^^. 
knee w. ^P^qf m. ^TR /i. 
knew pre/, of know. 

knife w. gfr/. g^ m. 

penknife, "^1* w. 
knock 71. 3"f^ n, ^•M m, 
knock r. *. ^f^. 

to knock off or down, 51- 

know r. f . >ilTPJ', ^^^fl"!, '^I'- 
55^, (invert.) T^f 5RT^ 
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known p. p. of know, llfm, 
51^:^, ft^, ^Wiff 'HT^, 

— to be known, ^FT^^, IT- 
t!W ^T'H^, 'n^ •ra^, J^RT 

-iiftrar »?^^ Rf^ 8?B^. 

koowMge ii^R ». ft^/. ^- 



Labor ». '-TT m. ^^ /. ^K^ 

Iab(»r V. i. ^^R ^T^, ^R-^TeT 
-^T^ ^IPC^, ^f^, 'H^^ 

lad n. g^'^ m. ^ w. W m. 

ladder fi. f^^ f, 

lady n. ^^THRt/ W^ /: Wf/. 

^^/. ^nc/. 

laid /)^e^ 4' ;>. ;>. ofl^y. 
lamb n. ^f^^ w. ^Niff/. ^f- 

lame «/. TnFT, 'f'T, ^f^fTJT. 

— to he lame, ^'R^. 
lamp n. T^^ m. f(^ rn. ^J] 
lance n. ^TT^JTm. ^Tff/. ITT^Ty; 
landn. ^Sf^f, Ijftf/. (^) 

^ HI. 5^ w. 

lane 11. ^ m. IfSt/. ^/. 



language w. ^^raT/ ^t^/. ^- 
lap n. 'HTT/ 37t€f/. 

lap ». t. '^rr^^. (^) ^nre-^- 

large a. ^r, ^^, T^. 
last <r. S^i'^r, ^PTff, tf^^, 
W^t^f *IMMI, *5^l, ^- 

— at last, tf^, ^^srar^, 

— last year, 'R'-St^-'inT^ 

— last nijrht, ^rF5Trff, ^- 

— last week, 3tW STT^fTT, 
last r. i. ^^f ^^f ^f ^' 

last w. tr^^ «. (H) ^r m. 

latch n. ^^r^U^ m ^^^'^ "l w, 

late fl. ^r^Kpr, ^raRT, ^r?ffR: 

«tH^t. ^« Dinner is late 

to-day, ^^vs{ ^m ^rar^ 

-^RRT «nt. He is late 
(comes late) to day, ^HT ^ 

m^f or ^^ ^^^ «M|WI- 

— late in the year, W^TT 

— late in the day, RTTO 'liT-^ 

— It is late, Rrw Star, ^ 
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— It is too late to do that 
now, «?nit ^ *<I^I^^«t*Hll 

=nff, or ^ mKm^ ^ 

late fruit, crops, &c. *<Mlti 

— to be late, *tl*lti^. 

IT^r. g*. — The late Gover- 
nor, ^HFf^r HK<\K ('H'k'). 

— the late Sir Robert Grant, 
(^TT^) Sir Robert Grant 
% n^f %. — the late storm, 

late arf. ^RU<I^, ^ftRT, ^J^ 
•H^^l. ^» I come late to 
day, «TRr # viftKI^->aRuii 

-^?tff?: «in5^ «?!#, or ^?nr 

lately ad. ^, «T^*Nf^, f#, 
laugh It. W^ n, f^ n. %\n. 
laugh r. i. f^. 
laughing ji. ^t1*i ». f^ n, 
laughing a. ^^f^TRT, ?^r, TO- 

law n. ^ m. f^HW w. *H<5l 
m. (^) ?[rR? 71. ^*i^llM II. 

lay «7. t. ^^, ^rv5%. 

to lay out (money, 
strength, &c.) W^, t^, 

--^ to lay up, ^, ^rm^. 



— to lay eggs, «}^^-^ir^« 
lay pret, of We, 

lazy a. »??»#, f^, ^SfT, «|T, 

lead w. (^) R# n. 

lead (^) n. ^^WT w. J- 

— to take the lead, g^'T fJ"- 

lead (^) r. ^ %"t, ^MH"I, 

— to lead a life, Wt, ^- 
leading a. 5^, %, JST^JT, #- 
leaf n. IFT n. ^ ». *irf ». 'f^^ 
lean a, ^fT, ^^T^, f^, ^W" 

lean r. i. jfi^, 5^. 

— to lean upon, ^**^t (in- 

vers.) ^rnrrr-^^T^ «T^, 

lean r. ^. fif^T^, ?^R^. 
learned </. 4* p. p. Rs^'lf RT^^ 

learning w. fTOT/ ft^TOTRT m. 

learnt pre/. <5r. p- p. of learn, 
least a. ti^f|l ^I^K,-^^r, ^- 

— at least, at the least, 
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moss ft. 3*11*/. II. 

most a. frif^ •tMT ^Rt^T, 

^lar, liK, fti&?. ^. This 
is the most of all, ^ ^^- 
Ut-Jff »?f^ 4f3r W. He 
has the most money, <*«l«l 

most ocf. TOTrer, wc, Pn^, 

•?Rr,»IKi W5 jJFnat*— a most 
vile person, pR^T #?T, 'FIT' 
5^» a most benevolent 
man, T« W^ mOm*|0* 
IPp. — a most severe pain, 

(^) most ^ ^y«il*^H (1"|Ra1 

M<I*I8I ^li Wi^. ^. He 
is the most benevolent man 
among them, ^ ^f^f^T^ ^ 
MilqcfclCl* «TF?, The most 
humble, Wl|5 'W^ — The 
most excellent, ^'fTO^^ ^tT- 
T.— The most learned, ^*r- 

mothern. ^/. IHfT/. W^- 

morion n. ^^ n. fF^ n. ^T- 

mount n. 'rf^ m. ^t'TT'm. 
mount V. t. i. ^?%, ^^, »Tr- 
^^TSt", ^^ B^. 

— to be mounted, •TT^^ ^- 
^t ^ ^^, Wtt «T5FF^. 



mouse n. ^^K m. 
mouth n ^!T^ ii. 9^ n. 
move «. ?^ n. ^T^ n. 'TF^- 

— to make a move, t11*"l, 
move V. i. f ^, ^^r ^^^f 
move r. t. fT^ft^, ^l«fi"ir 
Mr. (il^^i-il ^^t{ ^T- 

Mrs, (ft'Trf^ ft^'iHt q?r^,) 

much a. 4- a/. T^^^> ^^^t 
^f 'TO', ffT. 

— much like, 4il^*^l W- 

— how much ? Nifl ? ^* 

?r? 

— SO much, W*l, 'n^r 1 

mud ». ft^'^ m, *fl* OT. 
muddy a. f^^d'^HI, T^, f^- 

— to make muddy, *l€**l. 
multitude n. titj^l*< m. ^'ffT 

m. ^ m. ys^TSSqor „. 
murder n. ^^/. ^ wt. ftW 

murder r. f. ^^ ^^t ^^t 

f^ ^irc^, ^ ^, ^nr 

musical «. ^KT^r ^MHi^l. 
' musical instrument ??• 
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muslin n. 'T^np'y. imiStf. 

mustv. a. (^TPT^^ WnWH"- 
fffq»<<n<%), (^invers.) 'flff^, 
SPFl", •TTt^ 8T^, 8T^. 

'S'. I must go, »r^5l^ qr- 

^, ^ 5|r^ Mif^«}, or ^l^ 

«rft 5^n#, or T^ «ii<<i^ 

^T(?, or T^ W^*!^ ^npr 

— (^) 8?%5r. g-. He must be 
sick, ^ ^CWt stII^. It must 
beso, ^«T^. (^)^ 

musty a. ^14'. 

my pron, possessive case of I 

irarr, ^rrwr. 

myselfjjron. ^TTPT- (^) ^TTT- 

— bj myself, ^^W, «7Rt 

my own pran, TTOT^, ^TPM^, 

mystery n. ^Tf^ w. |^/. 3^ 
r?. 'P n. Jp*^ n. 'W n. 

N. 

Naked a. ^TTW, ^^T^, ^W, 

nail n. fe^ m. '^Z- '^ »»• 

name n. tN" n. ^^ n, ^ y. 

bad name, WITT n. J" 



jwfPn^h m. — in the name 
of, ^iT?^, 'fRI^. 
name r. ^ ^ ^^, ^11^, ^- 

named |). p. •TTTIT, •fHT* 
Nann. p. f^PJI^^Thr. 
napn, ?^K^/. 
narrow a. «T^. (^) t^T^f 

native a. . g^^> ^W^ftW, 

native n. *J«*I' 

natural a. inftrfeir, ^WtilT, 

— to be natural (to do, &c.), 

naturally arf. '^Hni^, Tf^, 

nature n. '^^TTf m. 31^ /. 

natured a. — good natured, 

—ill natured, ^r^,^*ll«*, 

naughty a. ^fTlf^, ^tTHIT, ^SflT, 

navigable a. 'TRT, ?n^ ^T^W- 

nay ad, ^nff. 

near prep. - ^^aTj-qT^yH^I^ , 

H, ^l«n<f. g-. — near the 
house, *l<i«l«i*. Th# village 
is near (near this place, near 
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here) near us), *IH •fw* 
-Ml^oft •W, ^" I came near 

falling, ^^i^'^irerft:^ ii^, 

or W H4^UK ft^, or # W- 
^ «T^, or # ^ "^^ 

near a. «R55^, ^RSJ, T^NTT- 

PPT, vsTnw*!. — a near rela- 
tive, «n^^. 

nearly ad. g'lft', ii^^O, ^• 

^, ^ ^. ^. It is 
nearly ten iV-lock, ^1^1 ^TfT 
^Mni<*. 1 went nearly two 
miles, W g^?R Jfe" 5^, 
neat a. 'PRtJ, WFj^RT*!^, ^- 

necessity «. ^T'M n TTST/. 

neck n. '?R'/ T^/. ^a* ^,. 

need n. ITW/. SPI^ „, ^. 

need v. t. (invers.) ITvsT-^T'Pr 
*TO^, «nfl#, ^PPl', 'TTtfT 
«HI*^- ~ You need not fear, 

RrSr ^, gw firing ^jkt 

needle n, ^/. ^WTm. 5ER^ 

needy «. ^fK^^ JKvi|4d, ^- 

to be needy, [invert,) T- 
or l^, »?T^^ »?^. 



ne'er, never 'ira" ^fT. 
neglect v. t. fitil^l, ^M T ^, 

negro yi. f^nKTm, f^Rffr m. 
neighbor ». 3«llO m. 3«IlO- 

neighboring a. 3«llO, «l*io6T||^ 

neither con;, -ff •TTff. 

— neither. ..nor, •ilil* • •^- 
Pr ^. ^. Neither you 
nr r he, J^ ^Tlilf ^TTPT ^ 
^. 

jieither a. ^t^rfcPT T^ff ^TTff. 

nephew n. HT^ m. J^T^ m. 

nest I?. ^^^ m, ^ I?, tfaf M. 
^». 

never ad. ^n}f 5|#, ^^ ^- 

new a. 'RT, ^RN", ^jPT, rTRT, 
news n «i-d*fii n. ^Tcrtr y; 

newspaper w. «lT|*fnM'5t «. 
New York n. p. 'HTT Alfll^ 

next a. J^, J^^^f «ll*'^l, 
tr^Tfr, JImIK^I , 5ni^^, 

next cirf. 'IT, ^^, J?", ^rN^, 

nice AT. 'irtf, -^l^l^l, ^Bl^, 
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^.if ^ i??^, ^i^sn:, S^Tf. 

nickname n. ^^RT m. •TW n. 
■ to «i%-e n nickname, ^I*^ 

niece n. 3^/. ^^/. ^ 
night »i, ^CT^/. 'CTcT/. ^Pf / 

— good niftlif, 6^nT, (U^f 

nimble a, 'TZ^r, ^TOT, ^"^ST, 

mmh\y ad, ^R^^, ^M«iH*- 

ninepins n. 'TiJT TRTR^ ^. 
ninny n. ^^f ^*^^. 
no atf. ^rff , 5T^f. 

no <*• ^i'fi' ^f *1"i^f ^rfr, 

— no one, ^W ^frff. 

— speak no bail %vords, ^i- 
"T^ ^lil "SS^ ^1^ ^^. 

— no matter, f^TT ^TTfir. 
noble <r. ^^K", ^fW^T, JRreT, 

nobody w. ^fft^f. 

nod ii.^^m. ^f (trt^). 

nod ». t. f5!%, T^f^^ ^.'T,'^- 
noise ti. ^TRT^ m. 'TR' m. ^f- 



.loisy a. T^ffc^r *<"IKI, ?IT- 

-^ to be noisy, <|w^«| ^^^ 

iff^in: ^KT*^, TR^. 
none a. ^Hf ^fff , ^Rf ^frff. 
nonsense n. ^^TTn ^^-^Hic- 

nonsense! tWe/7. ^I ^H ^! 
noon n. f^T^/ ^f^ WT m. 

nor conj, J'h'll •TTff. 

— nsiOier this ror that, C 

north n. «5' «. ^rf^Tf^T^/ ^- 

— north star, ^ m, 
Norton ft. p. ^TPTOR'^rr. 

nose »• *n^ IT. •m^^ n, (t) 
not<i£/. 5T^, 5nfrr,^^,5T[rlf,5rr 

^. ^. Do not speak, ^}^ 
'T^-'TOM^. He will not 

go, #1* «ii"iK ^rff, or «rRr 

^rrff, or ^.i^r. I did not 

speak, * ^5^ ^f. He 

was not there, ^ W^ ^«l«Tf. 

noted a. 4- p. p. Ti^, ^THrf- 

nothing ti, ^Tlff^n^, 

notice w. ^^ n. i^"^ n, (^) 
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"^ lo give notice, ^fffTC ^- 
^. 
Boliee r. t ^^^f ^jj^f ^- 

notwithst.iiiding conj. ^nHTT, 

^^f ?nrTftr, trtt, «?& •rt- 

?fW. Nutwithstanding nil I 
have said to him he still con- 
tinues doinjf so, ^ HIIW 

^ ?r'9^ ?rfnT vsrrJl'. 
now flrf. ^rnrr, ^rfipr, jrj^, fr- 

— nr»'.v and then, ^KM^T <ir4"( , 
nuisance n. ^TOIT wf. /. ^^'' 

^fHRT, ^1^ /: ftrr/. ?«rr/. 

— a number of persons, RK"- 

"^ in great numbers, Ji"^**. 
"- a great number, 3''-*»><*t 

— what number? **fl ? 
number r. ^ T^, 4f^, ffT 

nurse w. ^I^'^IK^ th. ^/ 

nlirse r. «. ^^T ^n^T, ^HTT^, 

nursery ty. ^TSS^irHt ^^. (^) 



iiurtf re r. ^i<**l^ w. ^1^1^ n. 
iiurrnre r. t. Ml^*fh^ %^ ^^ 
nut V. ^f^ n. (^"kiiAli^m ir- 



o inter), w, Tt*, ^, ^Tilr, «nrr. 

Oh rhnr, w€( ^P^jf »i# «ir- 

Oakfi. ^HTM^K^ irnr. 

oar n. ^ n. 

ohediencen. 'IT'Tm. STOlftRf- 

— to vield obedience, *ll*l^r 

— in obedience, ff^mniP^, 

obedient r. ^TOB^, 5Rr5^^ 

obej t. t. 'IR^, ^1!%, ^iras^ 

(arrar), «?Rrnmr5r wni% 

object n. f^ m. 'J^m. 1^ 
/. {^)^ m. ^^rtm m. 

object r. t. HlHijW 8|^, Sff- 
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oblige V. t. gap ^^^, «Prr- 

(^) ^JTOR: ^r?:^^, (Inrers) 
rf4*iO li^f. ^. If you will 
do this you will much oblige 
me, (or I shnil be much 
obliged;, ^T t^ *«S^, 

— to be obliued, ^t^ltM^, 
^TClfr-8TPTP& f'R'-n^, 
{inv.y^ sJM*IT 1(5^. 

•~ t'j be obliged {to go^ to do^ 
4'c.) WTt'T «T^, cTO^, 

^Wigfing o. ^Hmiif ^^T^TR: ^- 

^"IKT^ SVi'HiCi", ^J^TT. 
4ibserve i?. r. *^^r^^ ^<S ^- 

if^%, (»?Ilfr, ^'T, X.) 
i)bsfructt7. ^ J;frt^-#OT ?FT- 

^ ^^nof^ (inter*.) ^?^^ 

— to be ohstnicred, *r^% 

«iT^5|r, jrs^r, ff^of, iTrr^r. 

obtain o. ^ fts^^f, ^^f^ ^- 

4M?€98i0U If. 'T^ w. ^/ *W- 
suitable to the occasion, 

iRfiiifpr, ^^'i^^K, ^Hm^' 



oviock (of th9 c\iKk\ ^nrat, 

What o'clock is it? f^^- 

Cctaviaw. f. fe^^t^- 

e'er, over W^ ^^. 

of prep.-^n^^t^^r^^^f 
-MPJfT,^44t. ^. Theflpnof 
man, Wmm 3^, Up 
spoke of this thing, ^ 'Jttf- 
RW % %r^. One of them 
was a Brahman, ^^^^ ^ 

— out of, ^ffT, Kt^. 
oflFarf. ^^^, '^I^. (^) ^f 

— farther off, «rf*T^^ 1^- 

— a great way off, 'W\ ^^ 

-^- 

— to get off, (from a horse 
-carria^je &c.) ^TcT^^. (^) 
r. t. ^^. 

— to get or go off, T^t^ ^, 

— to take off, iTTS^. 

— to throw off, ^f^, ^Jl^ 

offend V. ^ ^PT ^TFI^-^^R^, 

— to be offenfled, ^% ^f- 

if H1c?^, ?rng;5r «tb^, f^- 
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offer ». fi^f. ^. 

offer «. t. 3?" ^f^, ^^ ^ 

— to offer ro g've, to do, &c 

office I?. ^*<^4lO/. ^P^f, ^ 
If. •Tir^ m. ^n? n. '^Pf- 

often <Mf. ^fTt^rrr, ?€?i?y, ^t% 
^, ^ ^a^, 3^53^- f '^- 

oh\ interj. ^! *nf.! 

oil ». ^^ n. ^T^ w. ^f n. 

oil r. /. ^ ST^5|'-^f38^, 

old fl. f ^, 3?pr, 3?prr, ;;rr- 

^'IRr. ^. — how i^ld ? f^- 
Ht Wr^ ? — 6\e years old, 
qN" ^r^.— ns old 8S, Tf- 

— to grow or become old, 

— old man, wni<i. 
•^ old woman, W^fKI. 

— old a?e, ifn^rrrw, firr- 



older /r. ^TTc^.n^r, W^, J^W* 

on prepr^f- f. ^. — on the 
table, ^^TRT". on Mor.diy 
^t^^l (R)'^. ^. The 
snnkc ^oes on his belly, WT 
niJf^^f^f.— Ilestandson 
his feet, ^ «?PTPir qRRf-^TT 

— ro put on (riothes, &c.) 
^^^, ^, ^TT^. ^. He 
put his shoes on his reet,*'ir- 

im fl</. jS", ijl^. g*. Go on, 
3?'-#lf^ «rr. — Keep on do- 
ing so, ^S ^ti^ ^rfirar w. 

once flrf ^*^<^, ^^KTT, ^i^m. 

— at ones, ^nmr, ^ninr^, 

once more, PF^^, JRT- 

onefl. ^T^. 

— s<»me one or any one, W* 

"ff. 

"" one another, ^HTH^^ 

— one nfrer n neither, ^*l"~ 

— one by one, ^♦U*, ^WT- 
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•" young one, n^ w. ^WT m. 
~~ voung ones, 1*1^1 ^^f ^- 

— small or litMe-one, ^'511 » 
"— gieat one, ^^, ^«^, Wf- 

' good one, "^^Hl^k. 

— bad one, Hi\<', 

— this one, ^T. 

— rhat one, ^» 

— You may take the large 
books and give me the small 
ones, WTT #f3t T^^^ST^T 

f»nion n. ^R^f m. 'i'^'l^ m. 
onlyfl</. ^^f^^r^f ^^, ^- 

only a. ^HT^T, ^J«ai. 

«pen fr. ^^Tf, ij^, ^^T, 

— to crack open, ^^f, R"- 
T'l'iSTJT^r, (invent) 'fPC- 

open r. i. 3^F5^, ^^^,3^5%, 

open 9. t. ^rq^, ^5R^, ^5!T 

opinion »i. '^ n. 'FT n. *<tl«d 
/. (J<)W^m. ^ 

opposes. /. *1>H"I-51*1-Rtt- 
^ ^R^, ^^^ot| t7R5|', an^- 

5ir ^, Jinrfs^ ^y^. 



opposite a. ^MiK, t1»g<si, <Ti^- 

opposite »/. y^'^f, ftCiT. 
<»pposition 1?. n\f^ «i. R^^- 

or row;. ^'HT, f^, (R) ^fltf 
^. 

— or else, •TTff ^. 
orange n, •TOt^ w, 

orator w. ^nliT m. ^""iKi m. 
ordain v. t. W^, ^'i^, ^- 

order r. t. Vm^^-^iK^f f- 

^^ ^, #>T^. 
order w. f^ m. ^^RfT/. (^) 

"~ t«> put in order, v. t, '^^ 

— t(» be in order, iMll *r- 

^r, ht^ ^e%, 45lf^n^ ^t^. 

— to be in good order, (a 

horse. o'K,«ir.), ^Tnir-je: 8?^- 

— to keep order (in a school 

&c.), 8TT?^q5^, 9^m«r. 

— to keep in order, v, t, *• 
ItTOT ^^, ^^. 

— out of order, ^-^OW 

•^ in order to,-^^r^l^^I 
8» 



Airt 



f» 



evK 



ftW/ ^^ wu 

other <j. «?^T, fBtT, riT, ^- 
-" the oilier day, ^nt, CT- 



every other day, T^TPITT, 

^nirft^ Mr?. 

olherwue cir/. ^Tiftf ^, ^Tf/, 

^. Yon olmht to do this, J- 

9at to di» so, »i9 J^Tf Jf tir- 
^, or ^& ^^ ^M, or «T- 

— (^^^f^) You ought to havr 
done this yesterdav, ^f^ ^- 

^, or ^^ 5»r»'^ ? ^RNrt 

f^»^« You oHstht not io have 
done so, «IH J^iW *<I^H 

••ruroii. «?nRr, STTT^. 
tiurtelves />/, o/ myself. 

"" out of,-from, -NT^Jf ,-''r- 

"^ lusidQ out, ^*^<^l» 



— to take out, ^^^, ^CT- 
—- to cast out, ^IT^^, W- 

TfT ^Rf5t, ^'3^;^ Jr.if^r, V^ 

— top'itout, *f^^, 1^ 
^^r-55Rol^. (^) (a lamp 
4c ) fi^^. 

— ro be our, ^Tl^, ^T^W «T- 

— to he oMt of (employ, 

work &c.), ft^nrr-^^^- 

— to be out of (uioney, food, 
clothes 8fc.) (ittvers.) ^K^i 
«W^ 5T^f. 

— to leave out, ^.^, 'W- 

— ro make our, W^^ ^ 
outside w. ^Jr^tfTSl/. ?Rf- 

5ir^ w. ^ft<:% ^% n. 

. utside a. WC^, *II?CM. 
outside ad, ^itTj^C^^^TfH. 
jutwaid a. ^f?C^, llJ^wi. 
outward <k/. ^/IT, ^U^. 
over prep.^^r^^Hr ^^t ^- 

^. ^.— over fifty, TOIW- 

^. 

— to go over, beyond, ^ict- 

— to stay over ni$sht|, SWi" 
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oner ai. 'FT, i^TR^f, ^J^T^, 

qrrr. (^) %^^, ifi^Fn^. 

"^t'jsny «%'er(|»nive*, lessiiii 

lie ), ^WH", ^:^\ ^^. 

— to do over (work &c.), 

— to cniii.t over, *r%M Mi- 

over fl. srr^, "5;w, Slr^rr, ^r^rr. 

overhear V. * 5^1^, ^THT 5"il?- 

overbearing fl. ^^^, Ti^S^, ^3" 

owhearr. ^ H^f, ^".^^ ^^- 

overheated a. ^K ^^, ^TTN^. 
overjoyed «. ^^^R'Tf , %^ ^<ii- 

overset r. /. i ^TTOTW", ^ar^TsS^, 

overtake v. f. ^^^^qoT, i^uj*, (Ir- 

owe V. t. 'F^f ^^, (iwrer*.) 

CrTOH«ri»^9?^"i'. ^. I owe 
yott ten rupefM*, 'ff ?JW Ti^ 

c^ |^,%-|^ arr^. — to 

0%ve a duty {invera ), 'W ^- 

owing precfn/ p* p. of owe. 
^~ owing lo,"5^f"^fr« 



^^ m. 
own fl. WTcTT, ^sfnr, ^, ^CT^, 

awn r, ^ (iwrtfnr.) • ^-^-W^Rr 
«T^f. 3". Who owns this 
ho(»k, or whose hook is this ? 
'Ij^^^iOTftarrl? I own 
ir, ^ W^ ^TT?. I own a 
horse, T^ ^^ ^f^ «Tft. 

— (^) ^^ ^^, ^'jfi^tlT^ 

owner n. 17^^ w. ^••Il m. 
oxw. ^^m. 
(jyster ti, «l»i«*i r. 



Paw. ^7 in. (3*<h| !015-). 
pack w. TfTm. Tf^«^«. (^) 

pack v. ^ r^, ^^ ^^ 

pngoda n, ^^ST |^^ 

paid pre/. 4' /»• />• 'jT P'^y* 

pail n. ^r ir^R% ^, i^* 

painw. fJ^w. ^TsT/l^T^/ 

^TT/. sw/: rsTT/: smfir/ 

uains f?. p/. ^HT w.^lPm, ^KTST" 



fAt 



da 



1>AS 



pair n. *^ m. ^<^ m. ^* 
/. ^nr It. 

"~ a pair of spectacles ^- 

— a pair of pantaloons, C- 

— a poir of bellows, WfT m. 

— a pair of tongs, I^T^ m. 

— a pair of shoes, ^1^ ti. 
#fi. ^ ^ 

pa!e<f. PlTfr, Pt^, l^^4, *t- 

panther WfTm. 
papan. ^ITm. (pa WT). 
paper n. ^Hl<5 m. 'T^ n. 
parcel n Tf?l^ n. ^ m. ^f 

— a parcel of, H^, ^<^ 
parcel (out) v. t ^ ^^t ^' 
pare v. t. ^/^, (^^, ^'T^ T 

parent n. IHrf^W. 

— parents, ^Trf^TT. 
parlor n. OfW^' ,„. VfTtf 



parrot n. <H,m. ^CHTw. ^^?7 

m^ «Kk III. 
Parsons n. p. 'ITTOT^ ^k. 
partn. ^^^m. ^l^m. fTOTm, 



— in part, ^f^ inW^, ^- 

ff wr, ^njosr ^rrff. 

part V t. ^'ra'-fHilo&l ?R^, 

f^WT^, ^pr ^;t^, ^i^. 

part », i. 5^, ^JpT-PTOaT 

ffitf ^^ STPir. 

— to part with, ^Si^, t^, 
party n. ^ m. J^ /. 95& 

party fl. TORT, ?T^^, Wf- 

particular a. ^T^RT, f^^t ^' 

fire, 
particular n. OT^T/. ^KF /. 

— in particular, RW^^- 

— in that particular, •^IH- 

— in this particular, 'irfs^Sf. 
particularity n, fHi^ m. W^T. 

particularly ad. iT^.l^*^*!. 

pass ». i. ^l^, ^^f ^nfit, 

— to pass by, -«fW^-f^F^ 

"~ to pa«s ever (river &c ) 
^^, ^RVSfit, 9W^, IPC 



Pas 
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PAT 



to pass oil V. i. 3?" «liPi 

"~ to come to pas?, ^ fi%, 

** to pass away, off, W*"^ 

pass V. t. ^fin^t ^f^T^, ^- 

-^^^ sn^. (^) 2^R% 

pass n. ^17 »i. (^) H^iHl m. 

passcngcrn. viiiiq^iTm. ^^- 
W m f. ^t€t m. ^;^^T^ 

— »o pass on, ^ ^T^^-^- 

— to pass (.noney), ^^r^^*»r, 
^. 

past p. p. of pass, 'FT, 5)^, ^. 

^?I'^, 8:r-5T. g-. the pasi 
day, SJ^R^RT. — past time, 

past n. ^Ml«l ?ar. 

past prf/i -T^^,-in^r, Skw- 

^^,qf5rirT. ^. He iveni 
past the house, ^ ^PCTSfT- 

It is pn«r five o'clock, ^- 



pasture n. fTTw. HTRn. W- 

^ m, 
pasture V. ^ ^T^^ '^^TOST 

patn VTT/. ^S"/ ^^Hnft/ 

pat V. t. VPi^, VPTS^, 'ihPE^, 

patch I?. f^^^JS? ff. J^TTT m. 'H^ 

patch V. t, Fi'T^ ^T?5|-^ fdJ|o&* 

— patch work,fi<l«*l^«M«i. 
paihw. ^l^ f. ^^TTm. <f^m. 

patience n WT w. ^T m. H- 

jCr/. #B^/. Jhf „. 
uaiientfl. W^F^T, ^lCt¥, 

patiently //rf. Bi^^A", W^- 

Paul n. p. I^^rrt ^K 
pause n. ^'itllt w, ^i^HT n. 
~ t»> make a pause, ^IfW^ 

pause ». i. VWt, ^SS^lr, Tl^. 
paw n. qSTT m. 

paw V. t, i. ^*5rr wv*tf y*<5f, 

pny w. 0«njn m. 'T'IPr m, ^• 

firfy: 'Far „, TrRrFSn, 
pay r. ^ ?^, ^, ^*R8^, 
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peace n. WfT m.^ m. ^f^^HT 

— to be at peace, ^^W ^- 

peaceable 0. ^, 51PT, TfrtT, 

peach II. 'T^ M-nii^ 'FTSS. 
peacock n. 1(T m, 'T^ w. 
p«irn. ^riRiK^^sy, 
peep »i. W^ m. 

— to fake a peep, ^^^ 

pelican m. TiTr fl*l<^ ^Nt^ 
peni?. P^Wntf, W^^n. (^) 

ifOTjn. ^TRRTni. ^HTm. 
pen r. f. P^^. 

(^)— to pen np, ^(3^, JL- 

pence n, pL of penny, 
pencil n. ^^ H*K-qi cJ^STTl". 
penknife ti* ^T^ m. 
penny n. ^HTT JT^TT^ TPi', ^- 

people n ^Tf^ w. «r^ m. ^nfT/ 
pepper >». ff{< n, 

— chili pepper, iM^^ff, 
perch V, I. TO^. 

perceive V. t, ^ITf^, HJ^f^, STT- 

perfect a. 2J»J, J^, J^:^, J^- 



perfect r. /. 2jt ^^"^, RRKH 
perfrctly ed. j45^, J^THT, f- 
peiform t?. t. ^W^f^^t^f J^ 

perhaps ad, 4i^ir^r|. 

— ' perhaps it is so (or it may 

be s<»), ^%^. 
period n. *<WI^[ iii^ ^ JiT 

^^ m. (<^)^^ ft, 'Prf^/. 

— the present pericid, Ht^^, 

periodicals. Pl^^d^l, f^Plftj^T. 
permission ». s\«ilt<?i /. J^pf 

permit it. f. t^, f^-4V^ini 
^, i^ ^*»^. ^.— to permit 
to go, W^ t^. 

person n. ^TOTRT/. «R i». ^T- 

^trr 11, (^) (in grammar.) 

— in person, ^InTn, tflll. 
personal a. 5rfW, ^W, ^itT- 

HJff, ^p", i<l*W. 
persnnde v. t ^^Pi^, ^nHTT- 

pert a. 3^?f, ^R^H", ^«yfTr, 
pet a n ^^IT^, Pi^^TT, V?5f , 



<»TR 



#5 



Pit 



Peter n./». J^S^rt'lW. 
Phebe n. p. ft^5% ^\^. 
jrhilosopher w, flrtr, RftlH m. 

jjhiiosophy «. Ptfrralfln.^orer- 

HR" n. ^ w. 

"~ moral philosophy, ^^*i 

— naturnl philnsopliy, ?PT 

pick r. f. f^ra^, "^f^, f^l^ 
^. 

— to pick up, "^^, ft^'t, 

— to pick out, PR^ ^^, 
— (^) $^, ?irr?5|r, (qrs?, qp-, 
picture »?. tfJ^fiT/ R^ II. IT- 

ftn?r/. 

piece n. pT^ m. jr^ wi . ^i^TT 

— pieces p/. ^f^m. 

**• to dash in preces, ^^%^ 

to hr^ak in pieces «. i. 

viT^ zT^5j-^ «Sln"t, *Tnr^ 

piety n. ^^ n. ^^TrfTOOT n. ^' 



— p man of piety, *T*f^r^ 

pign. f^f^nr^w. ^JfRf- 
pile w. 2t^ m. 'fsr m. 3'«W •»• 
pile(iif,)v. t. ^TO-#I^ ^R^, 

jf 3r-j3rr ^r^. 

— to pile full, RoihRt^ 
piled «. 4- ;>. p. ftl^iClii l^tir. 

piiin. Jfirs^/ (34iwr^> 

pillage ». ^/. ^"fw. 
pillage ». ^ fJ^, grilK^. 
pimento n. ^"^(^ n. 
pin «. il^"?! / ^*^f / ^QfPT 

n. ^i^/. 5ir^/. 

pin ». f 2:r^f^.^¥Hr3T^. 
pint n, T^rrTOK^ ^^ W^f 

(quart ^RT ^T^f ). 
pious a. 'ITfiRr, ^rf^f^", ^fw- 

pit w. ^rr^ /: ^fos^r m. <ac6«iJ 

pit V. t, ^^ ^»T^, ^ '^TC^, 

— to be pitted, (inv.pr-^% 
*T^. g'. Hb face was pitt- 
ed by the small pox, W^ 

pitiful €F. ^^TTRJTjCTr^jfTTr- 
•^ ill a pitiful manner, ^* 
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— pitiful tone, ^oo^g^i y. 

pi. ^rw^f. 

pitj n. WT/l ^K^f. f^ /: 

pityr. /. ^iS5^3w^, «pr-T^ 
5f^, *o&4o&| ^r^, (iiiperf.) 

place n. f^f^ n. W^f. ^IT^ 
11. ^y^ n. <^f"r n. 

— fire plnre,^/. ^cT^rn" w. 
place ». t S^, 5OTq^, nJPlr, 

— to pJace confidence, ff- 

plague m 'T^/ ^OhO / 

plague ». t. W^f 03^^, ^EKfT- 
^, "^(cS^ff ^Rf t^, C^Tf 

plain fi. h^R n. H^ /. W- 

plain a. ^TO, ^^TT, ^EIT^, ^JCT- 

^R, ^iifi7afr,'ifTRRr. 

plainly ad. ^^f ^#. 

plan If. 5^/ 'T^^^^/. ^ w. 
«Rg^m. W^TK^f m. (^) 
H*UII III. W^ m. JTOW „. 

plan «. t ^t^i %?T-«ro«^-^- 

planet w. T?" m. 

plank n. ^I^ ^T^^ m. '^ / 



plant t?. Crr n. W^/. f 5^1^ 

plants. <. 5r/^ (^r, Cry,r.> 

plate n. ?ff^ n. ^f^R n, 'iT^ n. 
play 1?. #^ iw. ^^ n. f^5lT 

playfel!ow n. §5CTrSf m. 'EW- 
playful a. S*<«i<, lVl«l«J, 
play full V arf. ^SJ^, ^^T^, RT- 
plavthingn. ^<^"^NI ^TI^ m. 
please ». f. ^>J^, ^f.^^^^. 

— if you please, J'Hf ^^ 

please to sit down, ^^ 
^T^^ TOT. 

plense give me that book, 

pleased a, Sf p, p, ^f^i ^^" 

— 10 be pleased, ^T^, 

pleasant a. ^I^^TTi OI«rnr, ^GW, 



&r 
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— pleasant weather, "^1*1^1 
pleasure n. ^ n. ^\^^ m. 

plenty n. S^^^n. 5^^m. 

plough n. 'rt^m. ^m.^ 
plough V. t. ^1*K"I, 'i^JosSr. 
plumw. U*IM*IV^ ^K^. 
plumage n. ♦S^K'T n. ^ m- 
pocket n, ^^ m, *^< »*. 

— pocket money, 'TW!^ 'S'" 

pocket V. t. f^^^^,*^' 
point w. 2Nr n. 'W n. nj m, 

*~ to be at the point of death, 

— to be on the point of do 
ing, going &c. ^TTPITH-^ 

7m r f^^, 2i;<uii< «ir- 

point r. i. ^ ^T^^ > ^^' 

— to point out to, <5I^n"l. 
-^to point at, towards, (with 
a stick, finger), *<^r -fl^ 

poison w. ftT n. fTO" n. vfffT n. 

poison r. t. f»5r ^, n^ qr^, 
f^^^ ^T^, Pn^RT ^r^, 



poisonous a. H'^*!'^/ fTOTO". 

poien. g^tryryr /ji^ / 

polite a. 6VT,Bi§r^, ^R- 
politelya^giR^, ^i"i<Hcfi^, 
politeness n. ^^Htll/ ^Sl^RI 

pop t?. ». *h<!'*i ^m^. 

— to pop in, «fi^ir^ «rk^ 

— to pop up, 5R^<KT|JT-*F^- 

— to pop away, off, *'^^l* 
Pope w. <^lMi^*l^<^* <Jl*}-^ 
poor a. Tfr^, ^, ^ftft, 5^- 

ssr, ^mty Mrcr, ci5nrr> 

port 71. T^ ». 

portion n. MtT m. ^ m. ^- 

— a portion, *W. 
"^ a small portion, 'fl^* 

— a large portion, 'fi I ^^» 
Portugal n. p. ^T^ ^^S"^ ^^^' 
possible a. ^W^, ^ITN", ^- 

9 
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— a«^as possible, ^Rn*<*<i- 

€t, ^ ?n^fi^. ^. I ran as 
fast as possible, #»1Ht^l ^ 
^TiJI^ Nh»l. Do it as soon 
as possible, f^^ ^R«ET* 

— as mach as possible, RT- 

— to be possible, ^»T^, 

— if possible, «K ^J^ ^, 

possibly flrf. ^^m ^r^, (^). 
(^) ch<5lRr|. ^. I cannot 
possibly do it,^*^li^l^ f^T^ 
•nfl. It may possibly rain, 

^. It may possibly be so, 

pot n. ^ n. 'TT^ n. ^ m. 

potatoe n. ^^HH" wi. 

— sweet potatoe, ^1^'* n. 

pouch n. qf^/. Prair /. ^- 

pound w. «T^^ m. (^^f) T^ 

pound V. t f^, 'Sr^, W^, 
rTr?5|-, JTIT^, f^^^jr, 

power n. TORWiw. FR^^ w. 



511^/. ^3f n. tlTT^/. ^^ 

m. g^M^ m. €W/. ^^ 
powerfol a. TO^i#, ^<*qic, 
practical a. siRfrft^, a^f^. 

practice n. «fctfl^/. ^WRTw. 
^nCR m. ^RT*f n. (H) CRT 

^^^TTy. fenCWm. 5^^ m. 
practice v. U u «WTH ^RT^, 

3WR!^, ¥?:^, ?Frft?f 3?^. 
praise n. ^^/ ^^ m. ^TOPT 

n. ^frtrir/. *!?%/: aihi^ /: 

praise t. <. '^[R' ^^, ^tf% 

pray v. t. JfT^ ^KT^, in>R, 

— Pray tell me, «|i^«h<^^ 

— Pray do this, f^ «*i^1 

prayer n. ^T^N" / Rt^ f, 

precious a. #55^R, f^JTWRt, 
«T^, 9?^^^, fff^^f ^> 

precious stone, ^ n. 
present n. ^^f^ w. ^^fW ri. ^T^f 
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present a. f^SK", ^TTO", ^^. 

— at the present time or 
period, W^, fr#, ^JRf, 

— to be present, *ltf"l, 

present r. f.^iji'^r?:^,^^'- 

5RT^, ^^t^ 'IPFl', ^n^. 
presently ad, ^ ^^f ^Iff 

preserve ». ^ ^HT^^^COT,^^- 

preserves n. p/. S^*^i m. ♦il^^i 



9n. 



president n. ^WTlRr m. WTRT- 
«nr in. (^) «tf^Rntt m. 
5^ m. tii<5K m. 

pretence n. ♦lltl w, WFT m, 
#T n. f^fftrT n. T^nry. »,. 

pretend v. t. TO^ ^T^, PT- 

prettily fl(/. ^^Tmi^, '^n#, 

prettinessn. ^<*lH«f n. ^^' 

n. ll^l^i^/. 
pre tty q. ^^Tj^j^,^^|^, 



— pretty soon, ^31^ ^^^i^. 
prevent ». ^. fH^K"!, PHTTT 

I do this to prevent his 
going (to prevent him from 
going), ^^ ^ ^ ffPp ^ 

prey n. C^PI^ w. ^/. ^ffTT 

— beast of prey, ^^HTT w. m. 

— bird of prey, ^IW^ ^ 
prey (on or upon) v. t, ^V^t 

price n. ftWcT/. ^ w, ITT^ 

prick n. ^ n. ^Ht m, ^NlT/. 

prick 9. t, ?N^, g^, ^t^f 

prickly «• ^I^u, <HiaiHL 
pride w. ^TfinrRni. 'rfw. «^- 

pride (one's selQ v. t. *1^*<I1 

primer !!• 3*^1-^ 'jft^ 5W, 
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principal fl. S^^'lft^jjr^. 
principle n. ^TR" n. ^ ». 'ni- 

JfRT/. «nl m. ^ m. l^Tf m. 
print Ik f^n. nt^^K f. lTRn?r 

/. WTm. sr^n. i^iiui m. 
printr. ^«n^- 
prison w. ftT m. 'fiT^ORr/. 

private a. ^^^RW,PiMo6i,<nii^, 

— a private soldier, RuH(i. 
privately ad. 'f^inf, ^jpTPf, 

probable a. #^M^ ^Wft^, 
€^. 

— to be probable, €WW, 

"^ It is probable, ^tl«. 
probably <m?. ITPT: 9iK ^^55^, 
f|<T ^^^. 

— He will probably go, ^ 
Srr^ «t9 2fl^, or ^ ^HTC- 

— It will probably rain, 'IT- 
procurer. ^. ft«*fi"l,^,^^, 

procurable a. 55Vr, RlSSRHT, 
ft«i"=41 #>Tf, rS^ 9TW, 

profane a. ^Wrf^, Ppffr, <I^ 



profane r. t f^^I^ ^^t R^- 
profit n. ^W m. ffW n, 'I?^ ti. 

profit w. t. (inrm.) PrS^, qj^ 

profitable fl. ftW^TR^, ftiTO'- 

promise n. ^^^ n. ^iKI^li/ ^- 

/. ^^/. ^ 

promise v. f . ^^ ^, Mpl^l 

proper o. ^N", i<H<, ^t^t 
cJPnr, ^Tirtt", ^^r^, <iN<l^ 

properly cd. f^^TC, ^P#, 
property n. 5^ n. 'TTn. *C^ m* 

prophet n. ^H'^J^l^fl iw. irf^- 

proportion w, TRPT n. 

"~ in proportion to, H**l"i» 
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ritl^tlL 3r. — in proportion 
to its size,<^MI'^«<*vK*im- 

— in the proportion of three 
to four, ^ ^ij^fV, ^ 

siTpr ^iT ^iH^r ^T^ffrra^. 

propose r. U V^ (^, TtT, 
proposition w. ^^W m, W ffRT- 

prosperity w. *ir?^JTT n, ^ .n 
prosperous a. ^WT^T, ^WT'^rtW, 

protect r. t. l^n^^^^n «hl^, 

proud <7. Tft?, ^PnTRf, ^TT- 
prove I?. ^ ^'TP^ OTH^, ^W" 

-7Tf%, ^rtte^l', TTT^^, rfTS? 
^-^TTf^, (invers.) ^^'HT 

prove V. I. PHFT, ^^, ^^, 
^r^l", ^^^> nH«i^, 

provide V. f. J^^, ^. 3^r^ 



providern. ^I^T'iim m. ^J[^' 

provision n, J^ m. ^PITCt/, 

'JWrm. (^)«T5r»i. ^n. 

provoke©. «. f^^f^^,^^mR5|r^ 

—to be provoked, ^^IT^, 
^^, Nvi"), ^CT", i^^, 

pry n. ^ w, ^^RT m. (^^- 

pry V. ^ f. ^Zfo!^, >di|o6[ ^ITT 

to pry up (a weight &c.) 
^^^"1 (Rlll^). 

to pry into (secrets &c.) 

^\ 

to pry open (a box &c.) 

public n, ^* m. ^FT w. 

public a, ^rftrar, jrr:, vsrnfk", 

5^nRr, 5jq^, (in comp.; 

— public worship, ^fl^ 

— public house, N*J^i|c*i/, 
o» 
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pttckern. 5^^/. ^^^ f. 
pucker v. i. ^<^^f *»f^, 
pucker v. t. ^ijRW"), «Tf^- 

pull «. t ^Tte^, Q^, ?n^, 

— to pull out or off, ^iT^. 

— to pull up, ^JT^, ^^ 

— to pull flowers, J^hIm^, 

punishment n. ^Htll n. RorajT 

pupil n. ft^n^ m. f^Par m. 

— pupil of the eye, ^l^TT- 

pore a. ?p",PnfjT,M^yPr^, 

^T'^, PfTT, qftW, ^^3. 
purple fl. ^n<*K 
purpose n. *i^«^ m. WT^T m. 

— on purposej-^ir^lN', ^'{n, 

l^r^ir, ^rr^^, jsrqr ^^^, 

purpose V. t. i. 'Hk «?P7^, 



-4H^ii ^^f ^-^ >rc^, 

^t^, (invert.) W^ «T^^ 

purposely ad. (on purpose wiiji )- 
purr». t. J<*<51 (m^). 
purse w. ^i^r»fr r. ^TW m. ^^^ 

pursue V. t, 4l<»iti 55171^, 'W3'- 

to pursue a study -occu- 
pation &c. "^MPI"), ^fiT^. 

He pursues the same 
course as before, J^EferRTW 
^ *R^-^|c4fl. — to pur- 
sue one's way -journey Sec, 

pursuit ». HiowHi fn, ^f3S^ f, 

push n. \^ m. J^IT m, ^^^ m. 

push V. ^ ^^, ^v^KT ^KT^, 
^<5>s^^ c <*»"!, ^te^, ^^. 
- to push along, ^I^H"I, 

push t. t. — to push along, 5« 

putw. f. ^^f VX^^ 55T^y 

•~ to put down, ^^fT^i', 
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— to put on (clothes &c.), 

— to put out the eyes, ^TR^, 

— to put away, ^^y #?^, 
to put in mind, 'RTfT 

—to put up, ^^, TW^, ^ 

— to put in fear, W 5W- 

— to put in pain, J^TW, 

— to put to death, f«ft W- 

put -pret, &cp, p, of put, 

Q. 

Quack w. (^<*NI ^Hf^). ^: 

^: ^: (^) Rr*Hf* m. 

quack doctor, r^i*ttf*. 

quadruped n. ^^^^ m, n, 

quality n. ^ m. ^^WR m. 

good quality, g<i"l> ^- 

—bad quality,f^,^^^^^. 



quantity n. Wf n, W^ n. TK- 

— small quantity, ^f^, 

great quantity, ^J*^**, 
quarrel n, <h«^5|| m. ^f^H" m. W- 

^^ n. ^T^yf OT. T^r m. 5r- 

quarrel v. i. HTJW, ^mir-^ 

quarrelsome a. ^TR^Itr, HTvnTT, 

quart n. 'T^ IRjR^ %# J^TT. 
quarter n. ^^VRT w. ^ m. 

— three quarters, Wl^*"!. 

— a quarter more, ^V, ^- 

— hue and a quarter, H^. 
•^ one and three quarters, 

— two and a quarter, ^^- 

— two and three quarters, 

HHTw. (K)p/. f^FfR n. 
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— to give qaarter^ ^'T^' 
quarter v. t. ^TT WT ^T^. 

quarter v. i. ^?n^,g*l*f^^^, 

question n. H\*1 iw, tiil« m. 

(^) fltc/. imr/. ^^n. 

f^llf^/. ^^JHTiit. nr^TTm. 

— to call in question, ft*^ 

— to ask or put a question^ 
fjuestion p ^f. ^ ^T^,m^ 

(invers.) ^hO^T ^T^^, ^E^T 
quick ad. WT««»1, ST^jfT, t^^, 

quick a. ^^, ^wi*, ^^ 

quickly fl^/. (quick Wf) ^S^^JT, 

quiet a. PT^, ^, ^, ^H^' 

quiet r. t ^EW^, ^^^H^, 

quietly arf. g^TPSlt, J^Tf^IT^, 



quit V. f. #^, t*il*l^, ^>f*f 
quite ad. ^Hrff,-^, JU, T>f , 

"-" not quite, ^^^ ^^11^, 

quiver w, ^1*^^/1 m. ^ m. 

5^iw. WfTm. (kim-^i ). 

quiver v. L ^^PO^, ^T^^, 

quote r. t. ^TT?^ ^l4siN"l, ^- 
^ tii*i"l, ^inpt, 3?piy9|". g-. 
He quoted a verse from the 

Bible, ^ 5rr^hifr ^T^ 



Race n. ^y. 'd^/. ^^TfT n. 

race r, /. '^-li^ >in^, ^T^ 
rag n f^^f. f%*^/. f^^ 

ragen. 'T^w. ^'fTTT tw. ^^t^O" 

sft^jw. ^m. ^m. 
rage v. t. ^f^TR^, qocnoe^, ^f- 
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55^, aStH^I' (invers.) UT-#T 
ragged o. TOTiT, ^KITspjT ^^OT- 

rainn. ^TTSrETm. ^/. ^Tsh^Tw. 
rain r. i. ^T^^ ^T?^, ^ ft^f ^ 

raise v. t. ^^^, J-^H"), ^3T- 
R^, TOT ^TC^, ^ mX^. 

ran pret* of run, 

rankn. *R% / <R" n. JHT/. 

'^Z. ^^/- ^m. 
ranko. ^TT, (^) qi^. 

rank t?. ^ IT^ ^, WJ ^, 

1H^, T^, 'Rl^Pl'. 
rank r. «. ^Rrtf >??:^, «T^ffiT 

rare a. RToST, f^, ^TI^^, 

rarely ad. f^K^, ^^(^, ^- 

rarity n. ^MMliC /. f^ n 

rat 71. ^^ m. ^/. 

rate n. HR m. ^^TTT/. ^JHTT m 

ratev. t, JTR-^sTTTT-^-TR' 

(^) 'IR^, #5Pt, JT^f 
W^^, (mt?er5.) ^T^. (^) 



rather ad. ^^l^tw^nfim, ^PCT- 
'BT. ^. — rather a small 
piece, ^rtftar 5515Fr pTJT. 
This cloth is rather black, 

— I had {or would) rather go 
than stay, <l^"<<l^<sjt STPf 

— I had rather not take it, 
^ ^ ? 'T55r 'l^ ^T7?T ?nff . 

— I had rather not go there, 

rattle fi. g*<5*i m. ^"iS^H w. 

^fRTTm. 
rattle w. ^ tJ^^fSST^, ?|3?|oS 

rattle v. i. <i°^^^^t T^T^, 

rattle snake n. ^^^fi ^^ m. 
raven n. ^RH^ m. ^i%" m. ^- 

raw a. ^TW, lll^Swi ^nff , RT- 

?:^, 8Tq^. (^) ^HFff. 
reach v. t. ^t^N^, ^IT^, Sfl^, 

^* ^. Reach me that book, 
^5^^15T^. {\) (invers.) 

3^ (fRT, ^r^, x.y ^. I 

cannot reach it, 'TWT fFT 
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"^ to reach out the hand, fT^ 

reach v. i ^PT^, ^Pp" ^^, 

It reaches the whole length 
of the bill to the neck, 9 

(p. 24). — The procession 
reached a kos, ^IWP: T^ 
55PT#. 

reach n. ^'^^^ m. ^RT/. 

read {ttJ) v. t. i. ^fT^, 77^, 

read ( vT) pret. Sf p. p. o/"read. 
readern. ^n^^TITTiii. Mc^«»i»i 



tit. 



readily ad. ^tSX^, ^^t ^' 
readiness n. n<<iO f, ftraT^TT/. 

— in readiness, ^niFT* 

— with readiness, ^T^Tf, 

reading n. ^T^ w. M^HFT n. 
reading a. ^N"^NI. ^. — 
reading book, ^N"^l^ J- 

ready a. ^RTT, ftW, ^T*, ^Ti^T, 

ready money, •TTT, 0<5I. 
real a. W^, «lltnn*, ^r^rTT, 

reality w. ?f^ n. ^CTW n. 



really flrf. ?P^J,^f^,»T^JTg', 

reason n. ^fPTT n. ^EmT/. ^^t- 
«R n. Plft-d n. TOTT n. 

reason v. i. ^^J^H"!, ^^*lll 

receive v. ^. ^, 'ff^, ^fff^ 
^JT^, (mrcn.) ^tt^, 

recite r. <. WJ^, t^ {^^), 

reckon ». f. ^^, 'FPt, 'ff- 

5Ttr ^, *iT^, #51% ^T^. 
recollect v. t. ^TT^, STI^^ 

(«nwr#.) ^-'iTT-WOT-sny- 

recollection ti. ^PT m. ^l"r n. 

record v. t. f^^ ?^, R^, 

record w. <4l«35/. ^?R/. ft^- 

^ n. ^T"^^ ft. 
recover v t l^^l *?T^, ^^ 

recover t?. t. f^O*ll fl^, ^^fRT 
(inters.) ^TKHT ^, 
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redo. ?rrT^,?5r^,^Trr5B',JTvrir, 

reduce v, t. ^ ^^t ^^ 

^. Reduce twenty rupees to 
annas, %^^'4^i^ ^^RT. 
— to reduce to subjection, 

to be reduced, ^^*I 

refers, t. ^^,^§t^,fmm 

^« ^. He referred roe to 
that man, ^ ^r *JI"I^MI 



He referred me to the Bible, 
refer v, i. ^Wt, ^^ ^T^, 

reference n. ^\*li^ n ^^ m. 

— to have reference to, ^- 

^^Wl" 9?^, f^^ ^m^. 

— to make a reference, (re- 
fer V. i. (^) ^TTfT). 

— in reference to, WT^. 
reflect v. i. ft^TT ^T^, P^RPt, 



reflect r. #. TflrnPl^ «»it,^,3rfrr- 
f^ ^f^t M<l^-H ^5)r^ (g-. 
^), (tnvers.) MMR'I if^ 

— to be reflected, ffRtriW^ 

refuse v. t ^^, 1I*^« ff^, 

regard v. f. '?H"I', Wtt '^- 
^, #sFlr, ^^, (invers.) 

regard n. '?Fr m. ^/. fiiRT 

— in regard to, f^^. 

— to have regard (for) HIlH 
-'TR" ^R^, f^ ^r?7f , ^IF'T 

regret n. ^^S^ m. ^T^^TRT m. 

regret r. «. f. T^Trn^-MtriHl 
-^T^rrnr^Sl-^ (invert.) 7«IT- 
TfTT ft^. 

regular «. PPOT^, pT^f , ^F- 

regularly ffd, ^f^, 2|>ir3frJT, 
relate v. t, W<iH ^TC^, #0^, 
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relates, i. ^PI^, c^Tq^^Jpff 
related a. ^IHT, iww«l, tWf^, 

relation If. «nir, ftn«*l, ^ff. 

jjhTn. #reNr/ . (^) ^> 

— in relation to m*», 

— to have relation to, 
^^fit, {invers.) ^^W^TO^. 

reUefn. ti*ir^H n. ^n. ^ 

relieve r. f. *f*flMH-^iRl *<"), 

religion «. ^ w. 5«i<i1ti> /. 
religious a. w4^w,<?T|JHr,HTF. 
relish n. ^^/. ^. VFTT/. 

relish r. i. ^^, ^THTJ^, W 

relish v. t. (invers.) ^"^^^ ^* 
rely (on) v. i. ft^RPt, ^^, 

remain v, i, KP^t ^^f ^^ 
-fl^ «T^, ^^^. (^) 



5fk^, Of^, 5?inr-TORr 

remainder n. ^^4l /. W «. 

remark n. ^m. ^l^w. ^T^R 

n. ^PPTii. 
remark v. t. ^t^,^M^. (^) 

remarkable a. I^^OT", ftfiTO, 

remember r. ^ «!^^, ^R^, 

(inren.) TTO' ?Jl^-3?^, 

repay r. ^. ^f^, 'HC^ ^r ^, 
repeat v. t. ^t^f Ffi^l #T- 

^^ ^hpl", ^T^, ^I^, ^ 

^. 
reply n. ^^^ n. ^31'^^ m. «n^ 

— in reply, ^H^IviJ^^, ^- 

reply r. t. t. ^rrT-^Pn^-^n^ 

^, ^t^, y^i^^ %^. 

report n. ^Nr n. ^^ /. 
report r. ^ ^I^^^H-OTr ^rfT^, 
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reproof n. mW m. ^T^ i». 

reprove v. t. Pf^*?^, Pl^-^ 

require r. f. ff ^ ^, 'PT^, 
^W". (^) (tnrers.) Tr^T 

resemble t?. t. ¥\<¥\ ^T^jf'T- 
resign v. ^ ^^ ^, t<fl^l"l, 

to be resigned, HW"<^ 

resolve r. t. ^f^PT ^JT^-'f^. 
^to be resolved, M^ ft^, 
Pr^nr ^ir^, (in»er».) f^W 

resolute a. 54«1M,<<«<<5ii,^, 

\W^j ^t ^f ^• 
respect n. ^%*iH ?w, ^^ iw. 

— in other respects, ^tl-Ml 

— in this respect, fTT JTtgt- 

— in respec: to, f^W. 
respect r. f. tl«-*«1 5P9^, 

respectable a. *i\^M, fT'?^, 



^[M<iK, ^HTPRT, ♦im^l. 
respected a, Sf p, p, H^, Mm- 

respite n, ^^ n. ^Tf^TRT jn, 

5F^/- ^/- *^^ m. 
^M*l*^ m. ^TRTiTm. 
rest n. ft^Nr m. f^^Hfif /. 

fr^inrm. ^f'Tiw. %^n. ^5rtfgr 
/. ^FTWfT/: (^)«TnTR:»,. 

(\) 'TOt /. ^f. f ^, 
^^T, >3<9c4r, ^T#5T, «l^- 
^. 

— to find rest, ^OTf^-^WT- 
WFT <TR^, ?aH Wfit^ (imoers.) 

--" to pot to rest, ^TrfcT *l"l, 

— to be at rest, ^iH-Pfwf 

rest v. I. FT6RT^,^W^:T^, 
f^r^, ^^, ^^, 'W^, 

— to rest assured, <SHt!M 
^sr^f fH^^^ fi%, (invers.) 

rest V, t. f^^Erm*^,^^,^^- 

restrain r. t. Ml4^\i% ^^, 

<iiN"l, ^l<io&«l, ^n^^, 

return w. T?:^ n. 'Pyft ^ 
10 
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— io return, IRHCT, ^IRHt, 
return r. i. *R?f!^, ^rnr^T^, 

return v. t. TOT ^, *IIMKI 

revenge n. ^ m. 

revenge v, t. ^ ^-^^iM, 

reverence w. ti«^l m. HT? /. 

reverence v. i. ^^TT <?^, ^- 

reward n. ^m4><* n, ^ToS;,, TrfrT- 

reward v. f . HKl^* ^, ^Tar 

rhinoceros n. *l^l m. 

rice n. ^nrTm. n.^i^m.W^f. 

richfl. R^*ill ,^4!^H , ^^^, 

m^^f ft^fnr, ('SRf^, r) 

riclies n, p/, 5[«^ n. ^^ n. ^(^ 
f. ^^^/. 5r&#y; ^n^m. 



rid ff. ^*<*T, 5<f^, H2t. 
— to get rid of, «-i^1 ^, 

(irwers.) ^tfit. 

rid V. f, Pi^K"l, jRn|r, Pnrr- 

riden. ^ m. ^f. (^t^- 

ride p. f. ». TO;^3Fr^-^,^?nf|' 



right ti. ^rn^^TPC m. ^^ f. 
m. WW m. n. (^) ^^H^ „,. 

— to put to rights, •TO ^iT- 

right fl. ^m:, ^, ^f im^, 

right v.- f. ^ ^RT^, i^TTR't, 

right r. t. ^ fnl", fniH"), 
right arf.-^, ^^H*, c*|/|?JN, 
^SfNr, ^JRSrr. g-. He went 
right away or ofF, ^^RIW^ 
M«<. — Go right off now, 
^TT^fN" vSrr. — right before 
the house, TOTSir ^Rk^. 
•^ By this read you will go 
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right to Poona, ^ Wl(^ 

ring n. ^/. ?HT m. ^'Rf / 
^^f. ^ m. W w. '^^ n. 
^lf'i|*K m. ilvijS n. 
"~" to sit-stand in a ring, WT 

ringr. ^. ^r«fft«^. 

ringr. i. ^TsPt, jq^f^ ^oriFI^, 

OTT^, yor^oj^, «5'»ir"Pl'. 
rip n, ^^^ 7*. ^RTT w. 
rip r. f. ^ra^, R^K"!,"?!!^, 

rip V. i. 'irm^, W^. 
ripecr. TOT, R<*Swf, MRM*I, 

TOT, ftW. 

"" to become ripe, PRJ'I'* 

— not ripe, ^W, ft^[^, »T 

ripen r. i. P>^. 
ripen V. ^ ft^rft^r. 
rise n. ^'nr m. ^^'rf^/. ^^ 
m. ^ n. (^) ^TT^/. ^7 

— to give rise to, >aH«lft"l, 
^tTO" ^KT^, (mt?er«.) ^?TO 

rise r. i. 9Wl", 53^, 3^ ^S)*, 

rite n. N^r »i. tl^l5. fw. ^- 
^ n. f^/. ^^/. 

ritual a. ftr^f#Mf, Crm^hMi'. 

river n, 'T^/. ^ftWT/. '^ftT m, 



road n. 'irrf w. TW m. ^I^ /: 

^ in. ^3T^/. 
roadside n. IWI^ 'ff^. 
roast V. t. t. W5l5|-. 
rob V. t. ^^, ^^n^, ^J|K^, 

robber n. ^*l\l m. «^l^ m. 

^ m. 

robbery n. ^^^ n. ^^T n. "tf- 

^^- ™^ • 

Robert n. p. J^^TfTR.^ 
robin n. 'HTr ^TT^ ^TPH^. 

Robinet n. /?. :j<.m^ TPT. 
rock n. ^W m. ^9^^ m. ''NPT 

m, *W* m, n. 
rock r. ^ ?T^f^, v«l«M. 
rock r. t. T^, tf^, ^J^- 

rodn. ®^/. ftn€f/, ^T*f/. 

ft^ 'ITT, g^rft W f^T- 

rode pre^ of ride. 
Roger «. p. J^^^h". 
rogue n. **^r$r m. '^ m. ^ 

rogueish a, <***lil, **^i> '^^ 
roguery n. ^^TRT^ /. ^^' 

roll n. «IM^/, ^/. ^ra^ 
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roll V, i. ^1^, T5n?35^, t^J"- 
<SR[^, RFT^, ?^» ^on^oT- 

roll r. t. ^t5^, Ffrcft^, ffoy- 

— to roll up, 3JlT55»t, ^- 
^ ^JT^, Jj>i|a&| ^T^. 

— to roll out, 55T5^. 
roller n. ^Tt^/. FJTJT/. ^pSK m, 
Roman n. ;?. T^ «1*i^ THT. 
rompn. fe^^lf'^/. >^m f. 

rompt?. i. ^^T5r^r?:3|'jf^f^[^, 
romping n. Ni*l>s«l n» ^THR- 

romping a. Ra<<>r»iiO, %\%*i\j 

n»ofn. S?^/: ^«^}t. «ri^n. 

•~ roof of tl>e mouth, ^^f. 
room n. ^t^ /. ^^i\ /. 

— in the room of, I^^I'M?, 

root n. ^n.'^n. 5^/. 'noJ 

root (up) V. ^ ^^T^, ^W^, 

ropen. ^m, ^^ w. 'flN'/. 

^Kt/. ^#/. ^T^^/ 
Rose n. p. ^Sl^ flT* 



rose If. ^pnrr^ ^ n. ^pF^ m. 

rose pre/, o/ rise. 

rottJ i. fTvsP^, W^f ^W^^ 

rot V. U JW^> ^fra^f, tivsM. 
rough a. ^sTT^CRT, ^^i'Kl^y 

— a rough sketch or draught, 

^^:^ m. 'rg^ m. 

round a. ll^oai^i-t^wiq^iv, g^- 

round <irf. Niti^iti, ^THpT^, 
CT^ Rf^, ^^*5, WhRfT,. 
^4di^. ^. I looked all 
round, ^ wi fi<hl^'-f^ 

He ran all round, ^ ^<l»i 

round about, '^J*^; ^^3 

ti*inia. ^. He went round 
about (in) the room, ^ w^ 

^, or ^ ^i?#T RR^. 
The people stood round a- 
bout him, ^^\ ^THt# ^t^ 
^ T^. — The villages 
round, ^*iai« TT?. 

(R) ftr^, g?:^, w^r '^ 

to look round,. f^^'W'f^ 
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f^^^ -<n^ -^^t*r '^r?^, 

""^ to turn round r. t, frR'I'i 

TT^, 5^^i ^^^ «n^, 
(^) jpTTr, »T?:3T?:r. ^y. — 

to turn round v. i. ITTT 

'Rti'vhin"!. 

to whirl rouod v. u f^iTT 

to revolve round v, i. 

round and round, TTTT. 

(9)^. ^. Tho class read, 

round twice, ^ ^fn Cf*? 

t^ ^^, or ^^ ^ 

^fTff, frTv^, ^rRTTT, ^^ W' 
^•1, ^. You came round, 

or gw #r5jyr ^^ ^rr^. 

I came round through 
Poona, % MO^M^^ ^\^^\ 
^^ MT^. Go round, f^- 
'^-^^ ^^ vffT, ^RIT ^- 

— The year round, iK+fltl, 



round pre^. H^ft, ifi^^, Wl"- 
^» ^. — to go roand (a tree 
-house, &c.)-^ir W^P^ ^ffit 

\^)^ to tie, wrap, bind round, 

mail came with a rope round 
his neck, Mi^^l 5^1" ^- 
SW^T^^IT^BTIW. He had 
a bandage round his foot, 

(^) f^(^(, ^rm. T, Go 
rou'.jd that horse and drive 
him this way, ^ ^««*l«l 

Go round him, ^^^ RRW 
vETT. 
ui.d w. $ff/. TRi"/. T^/. 

round of the seasons, ^^^ 

— to go a round, ^iMltyt 

The soldiers fired three 
rounds, fil^I'MIWl ^ ^ 
'fflT #3^, — or RyWl41 

— They have but one round 
of cartridges, ^*^<*IMI# 
'T^ ^T^ ^ «Tr^ ^. 

round v. t. ^^MT^toST iT*^. 
10* 
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rounding a. ^tj«I*K, ^l<3«*l , 
roasev. t ^<in^,^^Mll%<^, 

rouse 9. i. ^^, ifHIT-^rrW 
rub ». ^ t. ^Jfe^r, ^r 5^» 

^r^, ijosBf^ ^(3^, gz^t, 

ruddy a. ^fTfTT, ^TPRT, pTJ 
rode a. ^raTfT, ^lvs4|i, ^^OIT, 

ruin n. ^THO'in. ^TPT/- OT m. 

— ruins pi. f^^^n, ^ m. 

— in ruins, ^HTTy ^, 
ruin V. t. 'TO^, 'TnO" ^T^, 

ruin r. t. ^THO' ff^y ^Rlf fi%, 

— to be ruined, (ruin v. u 

rulen. f^ m. ^f. H^ m. 
^/. ?FnRT in. Jinf m. 
iniTTn. (^) n«^n. 5^- 

rule 9. f. ^TiT ?lf^, ^Tftr^fRT 



run fi. ^^P^f. m^ n. ^ /. 
runr. i. 'TaS'l', >Tn%, ^ ^If^. 

— to run a race, ^ inC%, 

— to run off or away, Pl^*f 
to run over (water &c.), 

-' to run uf», ^T35^ ^2%, ?- 

— t« run down, ^T^ ^T^ 

-^tpI', ^r^ ^^*< «n%-^, 

run r. ^ <*«ivs^,Nl*i>s^,fMef^"l, 
(H)— to run down, Wl<swi<r 

«ir5^ ^%, TFSTH ^nr^, 

(^) to run in or through^ 

rushn. ^/. ^/. (^^H^) 
nishi;. I. ^TT^ W%, MI><H 
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ru3t n. ^/. ^^ m. ^ m. 

rust V. i. *oi*"l, «nfplr, 'j^Jft 

ff^, (invert.) *T-^ ^f2r5|r. 



Sabbath n. ^iR^^^K m. OT- 

sacred o. Hn"5|. 

— sacred book, ^i^^tyi^h. 
sacrifice n. W m. ?W m. ^" 

sacrifice v. t ^^f ^ ^JT^. 

sad a. ^[T^, K^J|J<, ^^TO, 

sad state or condition^ 

safe a. g^ftPT, PhIt, ftH^I*, 

safely ai. 'J^Wf, grfitRT, PT- 

said pre^. iSf p. p. of say. 
sail n. #f^ w. ^T^^TR: n. (H) 
<l«^<1 n. ^TT^ n. «fl5l«I n. 

— to set sail, fRTIt^. 
saiU. i. ^I*l<5t, ^RJT^r^r 

'^T^, m"^i4< ^H"l, ^r^ 

sailor n. ^I^nfff m. ^RSff m. 
saint n. ^^ m. W m, *TW m. 



saken. ^irRTT n. tj w. 

— for the sake of, ^^T^f , ^- 
ft?rf. 'J. — for the sake of 
money, H+Ml til d|. — for your 
sake, g^^hR^I. — for my 
sake, *l«l*Rrf|. 

— namesake, *tl<Jl'^l. 

salt n. #3" n, P^nT m. ^t^TT 

salt a. WK^, ^rr, ^jrr. 

salt V. t, ^ W^f ^RT ^- 

same a, ^Mf ^H, ?r^, ^*'^, 

same... as, ^TOT* • -TOT, 

sand n. ^/ ^/. 

San Salvador w. p ^^T^^Ff. 

Sarah n. p. ^(^ ^N". 

sat pref. o/* sit. 

satchel 7i. ^HT^ m. f^^ f- 

<\^< ji. ^/. 
satisfy r. t ^mO ^^, ^T?r- 

^^, ^npr ^^. (^) jr- 

(invers.) 5^, jt ^^. 
to be satisfied, {invers,) 

sauce n. tt^ if. «ftl^^l^iiti, 
saucer n. ^T^F i«<*K^ ?n^, 
saucily ad. %iPITf , 'Rnfe. 
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SCO 



saacy a. %^^, ^if^, ^^^IfT, 

WM\f ^^^f *nwfT. 

sarev. t. ^l^f^^^y^J^, 

rerf ) ^nr^-^^TC f!^. (^) 

taw ». ^iT^iii. *<i*ti If. 

saw pret, of see, 

•ay r. t. ^^f V^f ^Hpt- 

scale n. ^^ n. ^HT^/ ??rT^ 

m. ^irjT^ m. (^) 'ff^ w. 
scale (off) r. ^ ^TJ^H-^I^TTr 
scar n. ^ m. fVT iw. ^RT m. 

scar ». t. ^-^nr W^. 

scarred c. p. p. ^-^Ml Mi>f?iwi. 
scarce a, «To5Vr, T#^, RpC^T, 

scarce ad. (scarcely ^^i\ 
scarcely ad, *n?T^, qw**!^, 
4ii|"fM«l|^. 3". I could 
scarcely speak, nf ^♦iH 

There is scarcely any fruit 
on the tree, «l>«n< ^WT^- 
^^ "RoT 5frtf, There is 



scarcely so much there, v^RT 
^ *K*^H 5^^^. I had 
scarcely reached there when, 

Scarlet n. Hhi^Jl n. fTR m. 
scarlet «. Hhli^^l r ^''^• 
scatter r. f. Rti^lx*^, f^f*^"l, 
RF9T^, ^3Tft^, ^^TSS^I-^ 51^- 

scatter r. i. TO^, ^St^F^, ^T^- 

scattered o. ^- p. p. f^^^^fT^t^, 
scheme n. ^'TPT m. ^ m. 'R- 

scholar n. ft^f^ m. *H«^l« 
^«. UI*"[KI iw. fi[PaT m. 

school n. ?[rr^ /: ^n^/. 
school t. /. 5rr% 7r^fr?f ^ro^, 

schoolfellow n. AIM?!?! #^ 

schoolmistress n. •tll^'^ri^J*- 

school room n. ^!(«l /". 

scold «. f. t. <s«i4M"l, ^m^, 
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Sf.A 



scold n. illi'^WCmf. f?^/. 

scolding n. >sl*l*l«^^ n. ^^/. 

scowl n. ^/. *T^/. 

scowl V, i. *T^ ^IT^, t|Sr girr- 

^. 

scramble n. ^rsr^FTTFT^y: 
scramble t?. i. ftl^ ^KT't, vff^ 

vers.) inrq^. 

to scramble up (a tree 
hill&c.) ^^, t^, (5J?- 

— to scramble down (a tree 

&€.), «*«*«»^ y^<"l. 

scrape ». ^ ^^«ivs5|-, qr^, 
^" to scrape together, ^^- 

scratch n, ^iK"''^^ m, 

scratch ». ^ «5K^?R^, ^JT^T^, 

scream n. ^lCl*l /. f4*o^l / 

scream v. i. Rt^J^, ^TKlfoE^ 

scripture n ^ m, 'rf^^ m. 

-^scriptures p/. fe^ ^It^ 

n. ^^ S^ m. 
sea n. ^TJ?" m. ^ /: ^IHIT m. 

"^ to go to sea, ^«JftH«»lt1lt1 



^, ^T^d^fHRT^. 



— ro take to sea,^^^^5r^- 

seam n. fi^T^ n. ^ n. m, 

search w. ?nhT m. ^rTHFT m. ^f^TO 

to make search, iiiN"), 

^. 

in search of, ^OT^T «h^^1, 

search w. f. ^Ot>sPt, ^^N" «RT^ 

season m *i«* m. 1*3 w. ^/. 
5T#n"m. ^n^m. f^m. ^ 
/. PMm. #TO/: — in 
season, ^&^Cf, ^t^ ^&^, 

season v. ». ^T^i TOT-^trRT-^r 

IT^, (inrers.) B^Kft^^. 
season v. t. ^Ta^, g<»»W 

seasoned a, ^p. p. ^Ef^PT «l^«i, 

"^ highly seasoned food, W- 
5Rr. 
seasoning n. *<t^lH m. ««»l«*»^l 

seat n. ^^^/. 'TW^ n. ^H^ 
K. TO^r n. 
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S£S 



— to take m seat, TO^, ^- 

seatv. t. TOft^,TO^. 

— to seat one's self, or to be 
seated, W^. 

second a. 5^^, ftfPTf 5^» 

second n. 'HIT fiR^RT W^^ 

•ecret a. ^, ^<^fW, #^j^. 
secret n. ^T^ n.^n. ^n. 

— in secret, T*l^- 
secreury n. N^T^f^ m 

seev. ^ t. qr^,^^,ft^if^i 

«?W^hR%, (inters.) R^, 

^frtr q^. (R) ^RT^. 

seed n. ^ /: ^ n. 

seem r, i. ^"^i ^^f ^^HBI^t 

seen p, p, of see. 

— to be seen, fe^, ^Sfe 

seize r. ^ >^^, ^, ft«*"l, 



seldom «(/. «Hf^t|,ft?^,«^<<»i<<i. 
select fl. Pl**^*, -^MMI, PPni- 

select r. t. PT^^, f^T^^r ^, 



— one's self, «n^. 
selfish a. ^^, ^|4m<, aTTT- 

iTTc?*, »Tn^qSzpir, ^ff^ 

self-schooling 11. ^r^J^iTyi 

sell r. i. mr?r^,R^,'irtl^ 

sell V. i. Wfit, Rf^, y^j 
ft^f^ «n%, (i«»cr$.) ft^ 

semicolon n.^'ff'^^T^C ♦ ) 
send V. t. «IT3ft5t, Hl^, W^ 

— to send awayj^****!! ^^^r 

—to send for,^f55n^,'n'l^» 

sense n. <fW «. ^. — sense of 
touch, ^5fs.«i. — sense of 
smell, ffFTjHT^tfeT.— sense 
of healing, ^l^ft^* ~" sense 
of seeing, ^^f3[^, ^^^^^* 

— sense of taste, Tsf^fe^, 

— the senses, ?f*?rWW m. 
sensible fl. m^<\<t ^^^TH, 
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Sev 



sensibly ad. BHM^l^Tf^ ^^^ 

sentpret. fyp. p. of send. 
serious a. ^MNTj^K^j^^^T^^g- 

^, ^, <FPr. 

servant n. '^^ m. ¥ff^ „». 
server. ^ ^T^ ifT^, ^ 

^^f ^, JTT^, '^njfm 

serve t?. u ^RiT ajB^. (^^ 

service n, ^RJtt /. %T^ /: 
set v. ^ ?^, 551^^ qT55^, 

^, %• ^r?:% (^TJ). 

"^ to set on fire, ^RPl'^iW 

■710 set up, ^wi^f m^f 

-^ to set down, *tlvs«|. (^) 

to ^set out (trees &c.) 

^~~ to set in order, ^(t^K 



•~*to set free, ^^SSf ^?^, 
"~ to set off or oat, W^, 

set 9. i. IfRsS^, a?^ ffof. 

\\) to set out, forward, or 
off, pTfTSrPr, ^T^^ f^i^^ 

to set in, ^Ufit, grs^^ 



setpreL Sf p. p, of set. 

seta. ^4i5«r, 6<f^5^f. ^^) 

Pt^rrt, Prftnr. 

set n, #3r ,n. IRT/. v^lrfr/. 

setting n. «R?r m. 71. 

settle V. t. a^^Cft^, ^t^, qi^ 

(fraN", ^r^, ^Tc^, ^r^, 

~" to be settled, TO^ (^, 
^SHT^r, mrfr, pfrj^, (^>^ 

settle t7. I. TO^, q^^ ^Wr^. 
settled a. ^^T^fT. (^) ^irfrT, 

seven a. ^fRT, fT^. W, Seven 
tiroes ^even are forty nine, 

seventh cr. ^fPHT. 
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seventy a, ^T^» 

several a. ft?^, ^^T^, «T- 

severe a. fT, f^, v^, HTtl', 

severely a</. 90^, J'SiTS?. (^) 

sew (#) t. /. t. f^[R%, ^ 

shadn. ^T^ ii*K^I W^- 
shaft fi, 5BTm. ^/. 
shake n. «^«l>l m. «frT m. 
shake v. ^ tff^^, 8R^% 

shake v, u ^^t ^^V^, fT^. 

shall V. a. fr 51^ irRparar^ 

shaltv.fl, shall ^<NI fefl^ J^^ 

shame n. ^W/. 55««n"/: ^PCT/. 
shamefuU. v5T%^, ^IM<*<I»II. 
shape n. ^TRTRT m. ^ff^/ 

shape r. f. ^TJ^, ^RTRT^j^Jr? 

share w. ^ m. ff^W m. IWt 

m. ^rrm/. ^TRTm. ^t^m, 

share v. t, ^R^, fWRFt", qfer 

shave t?. /. rTT^, ^TIT^. (^) 



shaven. ^^KI^^T^^n. 

sheprcm. /. ^. 

shear©. /. *M<"l,^JTq«^(?fRr- 

shears n.p/. ^FHrC/. *1^/. 
shed n. ^ m. W w. 5imr/ 

shed v. /. ^^n^, ^rRToT, (qT^, 

— to shed rain, ^ f^^^^, 

^r^raJ^,^^. g*. This roof 

sheds rain,f^^M<J|oirf ^rrff, 

or ^ ^^<\^ ^^ ^-*Rrf 

^. ^ 
sheep w. *<i^ n. *^ w» 
shelf n, 'T^/. 3?" m. n. ^HT- 

^ m. 
shell n. *t»^"^ n. »i. 

-^ egg shell, «frHr/. ^*^ /. 

— cocoanut shell, ^O^iyi 

g*. ?r^/. Wm.— oyster 
shell, muscle shell, HwT 

/. f^^ /. «n^ n. — 

pearl shell, ^l^f. #^ n. 

shell V. t. ^)^, ^rr^, (?rT- 

shift ». ^. ^T55^, ^<J^H<i^ 

shift t\ t. fr55%, «n^, Pi^%, ^- 
shift n. h^H^ /. gnir/. g^mr 



tn 



«flO 



m. ^« "^ to make a shift, 
•hilling «. ^^ iJ*K^ 'n^, 
shine v. i. ^RTna^, ^%T ^, 

shining a. ^«I<5l,n«l*fn, H«HI^- 

ship n. T^J^n. WT^n, ^(^^ 

n, 
ship V. ^ JKi^Nr ^r?^, ^- 

^rTRfvTT Mi<if4"l, 'F'^wnr 

shirk r. i. ^TT^t^ (WmT^), 

«hiver V i. I^^l^^ ^aq%,^- 

*r^; (inrers.) ^^TSPl-. 
shock n. ^Wr m. (R) ^^ m, 

shock V. t. >ra^ ^n^ot, (in. 
vers.) 5l^Nti<*i"l*R:^. (^) 
'^^ 5rr#-^, (inter*,) >^^ 
^. 

— to be shocked (invers,), 
qtrpr <^^RiW H^. (^) (in- 
rm.) ^^^ 55nPt-?i^. 

shockidg fl. '5IT', «T^, '^. 

shoen, ^^m, l^f/, ^^^^/. 

shoe V. ^. ^TrvT^T^-^yR^^. 

shone pre^ o/* shine. 

shook pret* of shake. 

shore n. ^t^ w. ^ n. ^/. 



short fl, ^*«l,*T^,^^,iPSI', 

T^f, ^HH, ^w, «nn", 

— in short, tnil^. 
should r. fl. ^+4^MI^ ^fTfP^ 

Children should obey their 
parents,^*<IHJ »M?^ ^- 

^nt^ ^:^ ? '^t'? ^it. — 

You should not do so, JW 
^ ^^ ^. — You should 
have done this yesterday, 

JOT w ^frr^ *<WI^ IJ^. — 

I said you should not go, 

said you should go, ^ ^flW- 
55^ ^IT^f^r or J^n* Sj^ qr^ 
^ ^ ^if^|ti«. I said you 
should not go, ^^TPTR?^ ^- 
iffe or ^ «ir^ 5j^ ^^ 3Rir 

— {\) h{^y4\4 <il<slW^. ^. I 
told you I should go, ^^fnN" 
^ W J55TtliPiq3. I said 
you should go, ^ ^Tml^ (or 

— (8) <j*!^l4 «5K«ll'^^. ^. 
Should it rain (or if it should 
rain) I shall not go, ^t^Hl^ti 

11 
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SIG 



^^ ^ # nifir frlf. If I 

frhould tell yoa, (or should I 
tell joa) yoa would not let 
me go, ^PC # 3^ ^^ ^ 
^ 11^ irr* ^^ ti^ti, or 
IPC ^Sf 3^til«lfl ^ i'^ 

should think not, TTff, «# 
If^ ^n^f. — I should Dot say 
so, *^ ^ 'T %^,— Were 
I in your place I should not 
do so, vIR: # pW fi*!'^ 

shoulder w. ^TT m. ^t^ m. 

shoulder w. t. i<li^Hl' ^. 
shout w. «T^t^/. fHT/. ^- 

^/. 3r^<«|^*K in. 
shout i?. ». 1^ 1^ ^K^^, ^- 

show n. ^rnn[rrm. (^) 5^/. 

showv. t. <\^l^t ^ ^y 
sTs!^ mfit, ^fif^ ^t"^. 
— to show one's self -itself, 

shown pre^. of show. 

showy a. «H<5K, ^^^f, 1^- 

khrugn. ^THT't^w. (^STRTTt). 
shrug r.^ ^I*'i^(?jit'). 
shun V. t. ^*R"1, 2T3^, ^#i", 

^f^ ^F^, W^rar 5f ^pt-^. 



shutv. t. f^{^t^^^ii^^^f 

— to shut up, ^t>J^, l!^ 

shut ». •• ftr^^, 'N' ^^f SPI^. 

shut pre^ 4' p. ?• ^Z/* shut, 
shy o. J^, ^'C^f 5^^- 
sick a. ^rtt", MNiO, fi*filO,. 

— to be sick, (inven.) ^*i" 
^ ^. (^) (invert.) *JTS^ 

sickness n. 0*1 m. ^l^l^ w. 

side n. ^/. ^HC^ /. ^ w. 

(^) Wm. ^nTTT/. qfssT/: 

— by the side of, ^R^S", ^- 

— on this side, ^I««ti3. 
— on the other side, Mf«fi3, 

— on all sides, ^|*3 , ^- 

sigh n. y^*KI m. ^^fTOT m. 
sigh ». t. ^^*K"I, #^, ^- 

sight n. ^"ff/. tir:/. <n^y: 
^Rfi^ 77. trS" w. p/. W^- 

^^ n, ^* This is wicked in 
the sight of God, ? ^ff-w^i 
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SIN 



ijr ? 5^^ 



— to be out of sight, ^T^ 

— at fir&t sight, *rF?#^, 7- 

— at the siglit of, WWW^ 

^irtF T3^, ?#^, «rr|^. 

^ to take sight, ^^r ^ 

in the sight ofj S^lF, 

" ( 5*) — of a gun, *7nSt/, 

never saw such n sight in my 
life, ^TBt^^T^" ^nfif qfTff^ 
wit, or 'Tmrft^ PTT ^ 

sign ^1. 'fW/, R^ n. ^^^^ 

iigiiil> r. f. ^^3H^,%^,?^- 
ft^, {;;iyerf.) t^^ ^%, m 
^*^^*' It does not slgnifj, 
(inmrs.) fTk ^rS^-^r^-^ 

iiiiv H. w^f fTfST, inn^, ^' 



in^r, j^, ifrar, ^r^^' 
Rjr^, %r^, af5S^<, (;>) 

simple 0, eW, T^, g^^ff^ 

sin w, ^Tfl, ff^ m, 'TTrRr n. 

sin V, i' ^ ^^' 

since pre/?* W^* 5'.— since 
mornini;^ €+|5^^. 

!>jnce fu/, 'Tnt. ^* Three days 
sineej ^ fTTO STRT. Uow 
manv days since he camc^ 
#r ^t^^ f^ ilf^ iT^j oi- 
% *ir?-Hi^l ftvfr frW BT^- 

^* Since God is my friend 
I nm not afraid, Wl »T7 

^rrw ^i ^iH^ sfit^ JiTsrr 

fN" ^itj or ^ ^RTITT fi|^ 

or t? W^ ftW ^TO^ ^^ 

sincere rt. »?nm}?j PTW^T ^TTT- 

sincerely a//, ^T^t^^ ^q^Tlf- 

sincerity n, ^TTfT^ m. 3T^?WR 

sing ij. I. t. ^[^, TIWT ^^, 
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SLE 



single a. 'T^rST, ^T^OT, ^HTT, 

— a single man, tl^. 
single (out,) », ^ P n^,y f?^, 

singly fld. 'T^ ^^, f^f ^' 

singular a. 'T^iTT, n-^-^i, ^T^- 

— singular number, ^C^' 

sinkn. #^/. ^Hf^/. 
sinkr. t. yg^, ^, ^^ f 
W^f 9?^, 1^, ^^, 

3^, pR^, ('Fritf ). 
sinkv. t 3^ft^rf^fft^,^^ft^, 

sip n. ^1*1 m. 

Sim. fl. 'fffTOvsT, ^ntf, #, 

sit V. t, ^^. 

six a. ^rtr, <:♦*. ^. Six times 

six are thirty six, WT ^* 

sixpences. ^W^q^^fl^. 

sixth a. ^BTfRT, TO". 

sixth ». TOTO. 

sixty II. tll<». 

size n. MR*<n n. 'IR' n. ^•• 



skate fi. 'irpJT/.*(4l<«l»l ^J^fT 

skate «. t. TO^ ^rs% (ijry. 
skill n. ^N[r5r „. gf^ y. ^OTT 

skilled a. ^nTT, pTT^r, TOTR", 
«Wr#, vi|l"WI, MK4^, ^- 

skillful fl. 3Rk*«H, hRawi, 

JiT, ^T^, f^^, S^ JTT. ^ 

skinn. ^1?^/. ^m. "^i*!^ 

^/. 
skinr, /. <*m«l *1i"), ^T^ 

skip V. i. 'ff'R^, RsRT^, ^ 
slap n. '^TTOT m. ^?^ m. ^^HH^ 

slapr. f. ^TO^, N*II4"I, 

slate w. ^/, (<^NI-«il). 
slave 11. 5ra" m. ^JSRR m. ^F/. 

slay ^. ^, f«it WJ^f ^^f W^ 

^. 
sled If. TO^:*^ ^Tf^ lu 
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8ME 



sleek 7K g3ip§)rf, ?T^, ^JtJT, 

uleek V. L W^W^. 

*leepn. Sh/. ^f. ^/ 

uleptjjre/. ^/ sleep. 

kVid prct. f^'slidc, 

slide p. /. W^, tftfl^r^tlil^l- 
^. 

t^^RT/. t^T^ri/ ar^TO^ n, 
^m ^^, ?^ ^ ^, ^. 

filiglit ly d^. f%"fW, 'ift^ft'if, 






"" to give tile slip, ^^^ 

slip 17, i. Pre^j 6T%, 5E?i:^, 

g^%, f^qSf, fT^, {\) 

— to slip off or avva/j ^^i 
slip^i^ t^ WK^, TO^, f^^- 

f^low Of/, ^ tf, ttn^r^j^ pr^ 
sly a. ^^<^K', ?%^rf, ^ 
comp)^ 

f^^, ^^^T, iStt^, m^- 

— aomll pox, ^^/, 

smart u, L %^K^f ^^T^'f^j 
ip^^ fT55^, J^5r^ ^fif^f, 

smart w. T^/- f^ f* 
smattercr n, NtN*^ ^^ a?>f- 

smeil ?!• fRT nt« T*^ ?if . 

- a bad smell, ^m f, ^^, 
11* 
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SEN 



— to take a seat, TO^, ^- 

scatr. t. f^rf^, ^^- 

— to seat one's self, or to be 
seated, ^fw, 

second 0. 5^^, ft^, ^f 

second w. 'HIT ftHiMr ^TF^^ 

secret a. ^, ^^^fW, #^, 'f. 

ilhr, ^ (in fowip.), ^(T^, 

secret «. ^T^ ». ^ n. 'I^ n. 

— in secret, 'T^Wf- ' 
secreury n. Pi^-'iitl m. ««^ 

seev. ^ i. 'inj^j^^yft^lf^, 
»«4^*5|, (inrers.) R^, 

^frtr q^. (R) ^rif^. 

seed n. ^ f. ^^ n. 

seem r, i. ^W^, f^^, ^^HBI^, 

seen p. ;?. o/ see. 

— to be seen, fe^, ^Sl^ 

seize r. ^ >i^, ^, ft^*"l, 



seldom «(/. ^^^jft^^j'T^T^ 
select a. Pt*»^*, "^MMI, PPfT- 

select V. ^ ^^, f^T^^ ^, 



self «. ^, .^nFT!, 5^, ^nW> 

— one's self, ^?IW. 
selfish a. ^^, t^l^Mi, a^TT- 

self-schooling n. ^lil^JTyi 
sell i\ t, PRT^ ^,R^,4i0nl 

sell V. t. ^^, Rr^, ^, 
ft^Trf «[!%, (mvers.) R^ 

semicolon n.f^f^"^'wt^i;^( t ) 

send V. t. IT^f^, Hl^f W^ 

— to send away,^*»ltl «n^^, 

—to send for,^«l*l"l,ini^, 

jense n. jfR^ n. ^. "^ sense of 
touch, ^T^fe'T. — sense of 
smell, 5rFr,«l"IRL<4.— sense 
of healing, ^l^fft.^* ~" sense 
of seeing, ^l^fS^^, ^^^fe^. 

— sense of taste, rSf^TW, 

— the senses, ^iSrWrf m. 

{^)V^f. ^^ n. 'wsr/. w. 

sensible a. ^^^J^f^^t tt*l«lH, 
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Sev 



sensibly ad. WTsFTr^, ^fTE, 

seatpret. if p. p. o^ send, 
ferioas a. V^jV;K^,W^^ 

5frff, R^K4d . (^) 3|^ 
^, ^RT. (\) i^, f^y^ 
5^, 41^, 'Jirr. 

servant n. ^^RTC m. w* m. 
STRT OT. 4rPC to. »i^ m. 

serve r. f. ^T^ ^f^, ^ 
^T^, %^, J?H^, "^l^Oti 

serve r. t. '^RT?: WT"!'. (^) 

service w. "^1*0 /. ^5"^ /: 
set v. ^ ^^, 55T^, ^r55^, 

— to set on fire, ?^Rr^,^ 

— to set up, ViW^t W^^ 

— to set down,irJ^. (^) 

i4icif J«*5|^ ^^rr^ torS)-, 



"^ to set out (trees &c.) 

55T^, ^t^. ^, . 

' — to set in order, lOii, I seventh cr. tlWll. 



^'^itci ?RT^, Pi41"=l"l. 

— to set free, *5l*«*l ^R!^, 

— to set off or oat, tll«l"l, 

set ». i. ♦<i^o»"l, «T^ ft^. 
( ^ ) — to set out, forward, or 

off, Pt^^tpI', ^rfj^, f^r^. 

— to set in, ^PI^, ^^3^, 

set/>re/, <$• p. p, of set. 

setfl. ^*(Sc*l, A<R9^I. (^) 

set n. ^ m. W/. ^f^T/. 

setting n. •T^ m. w. 

settle r. ^ 3^^, ^t^, ^ 

(fNi^T, ^^TJ^, ^r«^, 5rqiT, 

— to be settled, TO^ (^, 
«R^, fj?^^, PfTJ^, (ff^, 

settle V. i. ^^, ^, ^^T^. 
settled a. f^fT^IT. (^) ^fTT, 

seven a. ^IW , tl^. ^. Sei'en 
tirpes seven are forty nine. 
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ai>u 



spiteful a. *T^^, *<*ti^^, 
splendid a. %1Rff, ^WTOT, 

split V. t. f^T^, *Ft^J^, ^B% 

split r. i. ^S^f f^^, ^^IT^, 

^f ^^, (invers.) ^ 

split pre/, if p* p* of split, 
split a. yUTT, 5^, P^- 

^. 
spoil r. i. 'TT^, ^^T^H^ fl^, 

spoil V. t. HI^R"), eTf^5Tn[r 
^T^, ^RTT ^T?:^, f^Wft^, 

spoke pret, qf speak, 
spoken p* p, of speak, 
spoon n. ^T^m. ^f 
sport w. ^/. *it*<l/ V^ 

— in sport, *rt*^-Mi? 
sport r. •*. Wfvl^, ftni<5 ?RT^, 
sportive a. ^<**<, 'Qsi^i, 

^^tirw, RhIH, ^qTc?r. 

spot ». ^lOTw. ^^TPITm./. ^^- 



spot f. f . ^^ -OTT -^T^^ 

spot r. i. ^nr 'T^-fl^. 
spotted a. R^Rll>i, ^nff^, 

spout?/. ^^/. ^*^* w. ^«^ 

spout t. t ^T^, #J^, (^- 

spout ». i. ^vl^, g^, f^ni^, 

sprawl Vy, U i. ^1*^, TO^, 

—sprawling, fRT 'TPT TO^FT, 

spread w. /. t. TOT^, fTOTT!^, 

M^K^, fhf??t, '^r^. 

spring n. ^/. ^^f ^'TCT 

n. 
spring V. i. ^ 'TR^, ^^, 

sprout «. ^3»i »t, <M1 »», <Sl*l 

sprout v. t. *tfr^, ^ra^, ^T- 
^,^5%, (jnrers.) ^i^-^^i' 
^. 

spurw. 5Tnfr/:(«Tr^?1^). (^) 
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•py n. tr w. 3JW^ m. ^f^^. 
spy V. t, ^TTf^, ?f SsSj-^ {invers.) 

— to spy out, ?<*M. 
iquare o. ^^ti, f\rtT*. 
square root w. li<^m<J^o«» n. ^- 

square n. ^^/. '^fw. C"^) 

square r. ^ #re ^^. (^) 

squeal r. f. P^eftoft^, {^^^i 

squirrel w. ^/. ^^TT/. ^- 

St. or saint, ^ m. ^H^ m. 
itain w. Wr m. f^.T^ m ^- 

stain V. ^ t^Ft, H^jTfir-^- 

stained a. 4* p. p. ^smU^j^ITW. 
stair n. TPTCt*/. 

—stairs p/. f^ m. fe^/. 

— up stairs, TTOTr, 

— down stairs, ^sTI^, (T^- 

stake w. ^^ m. '^^^m. ^^ 

^/: 

— to be at stake, {invers,) 
stake V. ^ 'H-^ ^Tr2%-tTr^ 



stalk n. ^3" m. ^ w. ^l>T*r/. 
'ETT w/. ^TT^ m. ^ n. (^) 

stalk r. t, ftPC#, yjT^^ ar^. 

stall w. T^^FT/. yPT n. (^) J- 

stammer v. t. ^N^ ^^j 'TT- 

stamp w. R^ra" »?. 5R^/: gST 
/. ^^ 7/?. ^?PT »i. 3W »i. 

stamp «. f. STxplr, ^Sm ^^ 

{\) jjf^, ^T^ ^r5[:^, «pr 

stand 72. f^Rr/. ^^/. 'E^TR w. 

/. (8)f^^^ m. 

to come to or be at a stand, 

stand r. i. ^W Uf^, ^Tf^t- 

— to make stand up, ^^ 

— (^) m^, ^Tf^. {\) 
^ra%. ^. Tho lamp stands 
on the table, f^ ^^\i\ 

— to stand for, «R^ ^TO^t, 
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— m u*r stood in her eye^ 

•uitn. ^^^ffi. ^Piriw^(^) 

'PFT It. H^H n. P^ 11. 
start r. i. ^^^t ft^**^; J^- 

^, (^) Prp ^Sffitf Pt^, 

f^, ^ofit, ^^, 5T m^- 
•tart V. t. Pi^^iv^, 5«if^"l, 

•tarve r. i. ^i^^nSf JTC^, ^ 

itarvev. ^ ^"TTBR'TR^.^^'TOr 

fttate n. ^T^^^T/. ^IHT/. ^^ 

n. 5^m. (^) ^TJTriT/ 

in a bad or sad state, J^- 

in a good state, ^ftW, 
state r. t> Wfit, R^^, f^ 
station n. *TT?lr /l ^T??^ m. pj 

/ 
station v. U ^^, ^aW ^^, 



stay IF. i. ^T^, ^m^,TO«^, Rt- 
^i»^, {inters.) ^^SR-^TH 

steal r. *. ^t^, ^tiff ifT^, 

steal V i. %F^ ^-^, ^5^ 

— lo steal away, '^^•1-^4n 

steel n. ^f^TT n. Rftf w. 
stem n. %^ m. ^ «, ^JT^T /: 
stem V. t. W?^ ^ «rFf. 
stepn. ^T^n. ^TR^m. ^ 

He is coining for I hear 
his steps, ^ ^ ^t ^ ^ 
# ?^ ^If^s- ^^. 

step r, t. 'IT^ JT^, ^11^:^ ZT^- 

stew 71. H«WI^. 

stew ». ^. RO^TN^, ^TT^ ^R^. 

slew V. i. (h^^l. 

stick w. ^RT^ /. ^^ m, ^^f^ 

stick r. 2. f^?:^, ^WJ", ^Hf. 
5r%, T^, ir^, ^01^, 3T^, 
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— to Stick out or up, ^lil 
stick V. U r^^^ M^f^ ^^j 

— to stick in, ?N^, ^t^, 

— to stick out, ^it^ ^trr?^ 

stuck (put) his head out of 
the window, ^ f^T^fHT 
??: 'TNS' S|% ^nf^, or «^ 
fer^fj^r ^4iN3. — He 
stuck (put) out his foot,^ln 

stiff a. ?n7, wr^, Pnnr, w^-^i* 

— to be stiff, <ll<»^"l. 

— to become stiff, ^1**1. 
still (7. ^TT, ^TTR', Pr^t ^- 

still ad. ^^^, Pf^, ^, ^- 

ViHift. (^K- still more 
or more still, ^TT^, ?»TI^ 

still w. ^ ^IH ^frr^, :uwM, 

still n. «T* *K"*iN ^ n. 
stilt n. ^1^/. (Ml*ii«i 5JT|^ 



sting ». /. ^ra^, ^nfr j?r:^, 
stir 11. ^Tnnr/ ^r^/. >inr- 

stir «. t. ?r^, ^^, 7^, H- 
stir V. ^ ^l«R"l, 2^a^, ^TleT- 

— to stir up, ^*r^"l, Nm- 

stock ». W?f5yy. ftOTcT/. %^ 

— stocks, pi ^^r m. 
stock r. f. ^5T^; J^TR^, ^- 

Slocking n. Mi<4l'^i ^sTTwi. 

stole preL of steal, 

stolen JK p* of steal. 

stone n. ^^T? m. ^^ m. ^- 

— grindstone, ^f5T*Tj^ 

•— whetstone, f^RUTT m. 
PpSTrwi. 

— hewn stone, RPCT m, 
(^) * /. (*«*l'^)- ^. stone 
of the mango, *l«fy; — s.tone 
of the jack fruit, date, &c, 

stone v. ^ 'St^-^Tn' W^. 
12 
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Stood pret. of staocl. 

Btooi If. ^ «. ^Ri^f. ^rJNl' 

stoop V. i. ^^f %^f ^H^, 

stop n. Pfn^ w. ^TTOPT n. ^^HT 

to put a stop to, ^ *l"l, 

f1^ ^R^, hRpN" ^n:^. 

stop V. t. Vt^, K^, ^T^raR 

stop V. f. ^tW^, «T3r^rR%, 

— to be stopped^ ^ ^'l' 
-'T^-Uf ^. (stop V. i. ^ 

store w. W^ m. tfi<J«l"r n. ^ 

store r. ^. ^i<4*l"l*<^, ttUl^"l, 
storm n. g4»l*l n. ^T5^ m. n, 
storm V. i. ^^^, fliR ^2%, 

storm r. ^ ^^ JIPC^-^T^. 



stormy fl. gs'»l1l'^i,^l<5o6«<<mi, 
story n. 4te/. *^/. ^H^/. 

— an upper story, *i«l«l m. 

— second story, *il^ /. 
stouter. *l«l^i, ^^^i^, WT, 

^^RJcT, Wvi^^St, ^F^TOT, ^- 

straight a.^f^, ^yWJSS^ ^-^ 

straight ad. ^f^^, ST'^FHT. 
strange a. f^f^, '^♦<^«hlR«fc, 
arSTT, STJ^, ^T^, ^'J^^f 

stranger n. *1Tf^ wi. ^ItSJ^tRT 

— to be a stranger to, •T 

straw n, ?fJR/:'^w, (^)^FT^ 

/. 
strawberry n. *:*IH*K^^». 
stream n. ^ m. ^WT /. WiT 

m. ^ m. ^y. ^^ m. 

^ffsy 01. 
stream v, i. (mve;^,) ^^TFTT «r3f% 
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street n. 'rW m, ^I^/. W^ m. 
sirength n. ^^ w. ^C i«. ^f^ 

stretch r. ^ tTPI^, m^-t^ ^KT- 

of, cTprf^, qH^, ^kR"l. 

— to stretch out (the hand, 
&c.), ^ ^8^^, 3^ ^F^. 

stretch v. ». ^^V^, TO^, ^PT- 

^, ^^^ ^^' 
stretched (u Sf p, p. ^l*<, ^11^, 

CRT, iJOjS^I. 
strike v. ^ W^^, fP^, ?TR%, 

sqFOT, swt, ns^f fim, 

to strike with admiratiou, 
8?r«rf ^ ^ ^JT^, (inver*,) 

a thought strikes me, 

•nr R'^K ^rs^T Jprt^ arnrN" 

— to strike our, ^ ^, ^ 

strike v. t. ^^HI^, S^q^f, ^flfit. 
string w. ^TO"/. rTJ m. ^ n. 

string V. t. q^^, 3?)^%. 
strip w. f%^f^/. PWt/. qff 



strip r. ^. ^^f^, ^fr ^T^, ^- 

— to strip off, ?RT2%. 
stripe n. 7ST »». ^syKf/. 
stripe V. t. qJFT ^?t2%-^rR^. 
striped a, ^TT^, MllMfNI, T^- 

SJTmvs««u 
stroke «, '^TTO' »*, 7^^ w. 

^tW wi. ^P^RTT III. <T^r m. 

strong fl, TSTf^r, *«l<d<, ^- 

^RT, «rf^, TIT, ^jf^, ^rarr, 

strongly ad, ^^%Q^^ ^^^ 

struck p/ief. <jr|>. p. of strike, 
stuck pf«^. ^p* p* rf stick, 
study n. «Wr^ m. ^^^^ n. 

m. (^) P^^ It. ^W^/. 

study r. *. ». fitRi^, ^WTH 
^^, f%^ ^^, 55T^ t^f. 

stuff «. q^fw. 'Erri?prn, ^ 

— of good stuff, ^TOT^ ^- 

stuff «, f. W:^, 3Rf^, m^ 

JT^, ^r^, 5^1^. 
stung pret, ^ p* p> of sting. 
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^, Prjftr, ^, ^m, 

stye n. «*<l^l ^Jt^T. (^)^- 
mbdue ». f. f^l*"!, f^RHFT ^- 

subject n. ^^ f. 'T^T^ m. 

^nc. (^)?Frffii. 

—subjects, pi. 'CW/ TTsTT/. 

subject a. »tf^, T5'T, «T>Jh', 

ftr^, tf-rhri. 
subject ». f. ^^^T'^, tfli4)i 

•55ni^. ^. This subjects me 
to inconvenience, ^TT^TT^ 

submission n. ^^ft'R' n, ^ffff- 

submissive a, ^t^,^^, 5**il, 

submissively ad, ^•^l*J,*!*«(qH, 
substance n. tlKl^u m. ^TT^q^ 



succeed r. t. Pwl", ^ ^T5J^, 

^fT^, ftRfhET in^, ^ qi%, 

succeed v. ^ "^'n' ^ ^,-^ 

f^WT^, ^TFo? cir^^ ftraro 

success n. PWIT m. ^l^^ n. ^ 

such a. *TOr, ^T^^, TOT, ^IB^, 

^R^l. ^. He was such a 
good man that every body 
loved him, ^ f^^ -^Ul^l 

T^. I Dever saw such a 
large one before, 'T^ #^ 
W ^nff qiftW^rrff. Such 
persons should be punished, 
^ T^ ^SM ^w^l^ ^t^ 

«?it^, or ^ror ^i^-^te ftwr 

'— such as, ^r* • • %, ^ffft"- 

?gT, «Rrr« • •^ot. ^. SucU 

as obey God will be happy, 

mT^". Give me such a book, 
as you have, ^ J^HT ^CTT- 
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— sach a ODe, ^^, •WCT, 
suck V. t. ^Tf ft^, ^5}-^ 

sudden a. ^4fl*fl^^l, STTOTT- 

^. 
suddenly orf. «W^9fF^, 'l^Kt^H, 

^^H<*^, «1^f^, »T^f^. 
suffer r. i. ^. #^, llt'I^, ^^T- 

«T^. (R)^- ^. He suf- 
fered me to go, <^ 1^ 

sufficient o. JH, J^CWT, ^i^i^f, 

— to be sufficient, 5^^, J^ 

sufficiently ad. 5^, TO. 
suffocate v. i. T[^^K^, (invert.) 

suffocate V. t. ^TRT-^^i^. 
sugar n. ^fRTT/. -sa^Mf. W- 

suit n. ^>w, ^TTwt. (^) 

suit r. ^. t. «T^^, ^, #|f- 
^IT «?^, 7^ ^T?^, #TO 

sfoitable a. ^iiK, ^fiNf, ^W- 



sum n. ^^'f/. ^^'n' /. {\) 

— what sum, RiqF. 
"" a large sum, 5^^«*. 
a sum of money, M«Hf. 

sum (up) V, *. ^rir^r^,^snir 

^R^, ^4<^< ^KT^> ^tiUl 
summer n. «'^l<tii«* «. >J»tl<*i 
sun n, ^ «. ^'T^^ m, ^ m. 

Sunday n. ^iRlt^J^K m. ^MT 

m. ?[rwnTRrTOm, 

sung pref, S^ p* p* of sjng. 
sunk pre^, ^ p. p. of sink. 

sup p. i. ^ftf% (^a^inrf^). 

superior a. ^, ^StHT, ^Ml^i, 

5fr%. (s) 5^, «TniR?ifr. 

supper n. %#, ^T^, (^it'i^). 
supply n: ^ m. ^^^^ m. jt 

n. H^/. 
supply V. t. I^^, ^, iT^Cift 

support «,^I^OT^». f^^/. ^r 

supports, f. X^, ^J^TR^t^qt- 
fT ^T?^, qr555r, (tnwri.) 
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lopposa V. t. ^H^^f nkW^, 
•IT'K^ WK^, '«?R%, (tnwrf.) 

sore a, Pwfef , ^-fln, PT^WT^, 

— to be sure, ^rtlW^gnro^, 
T JRi^, {invert.) W^ 

^f^f ^ra'T ^re^, Pf<ft 

sure ad. fH^i,^^[^. 
surface n. ^f. {f^^,^' 

Wr fii. m^/. ^ »i«I n. 

"~ below the surface, *^^r, 

— near the surface, ^<^ ^■ 

— on the surface, ^, **<n, 
surprise n. ft^^W m. «ir^ «, 

— by surprise, •T'^FRT, ^- 
surprise v. t. t^ ^^, TJ^, 

"^ to be surprised, ^ ^- 

^, ^f" ft^l", «Tr^ ^rr^t, 

Susan n. p. ft^f^ 'fh. 
sustenance n. WT m. •W ti. 

^Twrcm. ^'mKm. rnUt^ 



swallow n. ^J^iw. TTHiw. (^) 

swallow f^, i. PP8^, Ora^, ^- 
2*f^, (inven.) M«f^l*5f 

twam;;^e^ o^swim. 

swan fi, M^^ti fit, 

sweep V. t. W^, Irr ^TR^. 

sweep n. it* m. WMici m^ 

sweet a. ^t ^^f f^t f^f 

sweetmeat II. (k^lif. ^l^ m^ 
sweetness w. ^^ f. W^ n. 

swell n ?^*NI m.(^y4WM). 
swell V. I. f'W^^, 5^, 3i^. 

(^) #5r ^, ^r?%, ^T^. 

—to cause to swell, yW^* 
swell V. t. "M^v^f Jf'iPPt', #^ 

swift a. 'Ta?^, t^fttf, ^rSTT, 

swiftly flrf. ^, ?^fi7r, '5|«<riy 

swiftness n. ^ m. ^T^yfTy: tTOT 

/. tilim«l n. 
swim V. t. ^ff^, ?nC^, ^rff^, 

swing ». f^'Fr m. f^ m. S^ 
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swing V. i Hi^^^^fitf ^^f 

swing r. U Hi^^t ^twR^. 
sword n. ^R^TT/. iST^T m. 
syllable n. T^ n. 

T. 

Table n. 5tvf «. ^i, ^^tf m. 

"^ to sit down to the table 

(to eat), ^«int. TO^. 
tail n. ?t^ n. ^/. f^ n. 
take V. ^ ^t ^r^,^^f ^^^ 

^. 

'^ to take away, **»!«"), n't, 

— to take (to eat or drink), 
-^ to take turns, *}>lH|oJi^ 

— to take care of, ^EfWa%, 

— to take care, <!n^^0 

Wra^, in^. ( R ) —Take 
care! i«H<^l<! 

— to take off, ^^' 

—to take out, ^TR^, 'J^'l" 

— to take up, ^Hf^, ^3-- 

— to take up room, (mt?cr#.) 
WRIT ^'PT^-'Trf^, ^IRir »K% 

— to take a walk or ride 



•^ to take pleasure, tjf^ ^* 
'I^, (rnrer*.) ^ ^fR^. 

— to take place, ^, ^^. 
"*" to take a path or road, 

— to take hard or ill, ItT^ 

N^, (*«i76r# ) ^Ji^ ^TJ^. 

— to take time, ^^SNT ^T^, 
(in«erf.) ^^^^RT^. 

— to take notice of,*^^ ^^ 

— to take liberties (p. 73.) 
«TfiTJ?nr^T^, irt+oTl* ^. 
~^ to take the liberty to do, 
to ask, to say, ^nHT^-^St^- 

taken p, p, of take. 

tale n. ^^ f. ^^/. 'T^T^/. 

talent n. Jf^/ ^ m. 3^% /. 

— a man or person of talents, 
JIA^IH, JfW^IR, ^T^TTsr, 
talk w. ^Nr^ m. «intil» w. 

talk r. t. vOl^TRT ?RT:^, ^h?T^ 
^FT^, ^NJ^, ^^TT ^KT^, 'Tte 

tall a. ^t f^mr. 

tallow n. ^^/. (5^CHfX 
tame a. *<i"iti|o6ci«i , qTPT, qnar- 
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— to be Ume, WfBS^, TT- 
tame v. t. ^^^, ^^t 'W'^- 

teste m ^/. ^tN"/. Wf m. 

taste V. U ^rei^, ^f^ ^, 

(inter*.) ^T^Rm-ir^^^ ^. 
taste V. f. «9nr^, (inren.) ^f^ 

— to taste good, C^, flt^ 

tattler. ». TTrifRT^, ^'H^, 

tattUng n. ^t^'ff/ ^fTJf/. 

tattling a. ^fn", -^IH^Ili, 

taught preU if p p. of teach, 
teach V. t. Rw<i>ft"l, ^?^, 

teacher ». ftRrf^RJm. ^^- 

tear (^) n. »T^n. ^^m.». 
tear (%^) r. ^. ''^nJ^, f^^, 

^k^, 2T^^, ^?:^. 

— to tear in pieces, *M^*1 
tear v. u 'FT^, f^^. 



tearing n. RTKT »i. 

teeth p/. ^tootb« 

tell ». U ^^, 5JP^, Pi^ft«), 

temper n. W^ m. ^RRT/, 
tempers, ^ 5fte"¥^, ^W5l''r 

-^Rn: ^r^. (^) qr>t ^, 

temple n. ^IK? „. {\) ^iFT- 
tempt V. t ^(i^f #^ ^T^, 

temptation tu ^^ m. ♦h<I1 n. 
ten a. ^RTT, ^lO", ^r?[Rr, ^ff> 
tend t>. *. ^JT^,^HR5|-,?J<i8J'^ 

tend V. t. ^o55|"^ ^N%, ^R't', 
^TRRT qrj^, (invert.) ^oS^ 

tender <7. <ftll«*l,^R^, ^J^4,. 
?f^» 'T^r ^- (^) ^' 

^. 

— a tender point or spot, 

tender v. t. ^HTC ^^, ^tW 

tenderly arf. 'IT^, *^«^^, ^^- 
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tenderness n. 'TRT/. W^ f, 
*^"H/. HN*I^/. H<*<l(/. 

terrible a. ^T^, ^tC, *T«nKT, 

testament n, ^KTHC m. 

— Old Testament, fij^ 

"- New Testament, fe^f 

testimony n. 'ETreT/ JnTPT n. 
»^/: 5IW^/ Tm^ n. 

than con;, "TOF, -^. ^. — less 
than twenty, RRlt^ ^sW, 
f^W^ «TH. — more than 
twenty, f^BfiHjf ^TRrT, f^- 
^. 

— than if, «TO3Tf^. ^. 
She felt better than if she 
had eaten the whole, ^ 

thank ». t. ^TPTRT 'IR^, ^- 
?rfr Wfitf ^M<4>lO 3T^. 

thanks w. p/. ^frT/ >iM«hKirjRr 
/. ^TRTdPPf. 

thanksgiving day n, ^H«hKt2l^ 

that ;?ron. ^^ tf, W. (^) ^fT, 
#, t. 

that conj. #. ^. I think that 
he will come, 'f^ ^TZ^ 2^ 
^ ^^, or ^ ^lf^ ^ 'T^ 

that's, that is W^^^. 



theft w. ^tttf. ?R^/. 
their fl. ^^tNt, ^TTTc^r. 

them pron. ^^t ^^^t ^^^ 

"TPET. 
themselves proTf. pi, o/" himself, 

herself, & itself, 
then ad. ^^, ^, TH", Wr, ^f- 

thence <w/. ^^^» 
there ad.^, f^^. 
there is, ^^. 

— there was, ^^f ^TSf, 

^. 
therefore ad. ^T^^, 'Tg^, ^'' 

^^^f ^^^t ^^^t ^^^y ^- 

these pron, pi. of this, 
they pron. pL of he, she, it. 
they're, they are ^l"^! '^^^ 
iheyVe, they have ^1"^! ^8^. 
thicker. W^f ^^r Tl^r ^^^f 
Prftr, ^, ^RT, ?Rir, ^THT^ 

thicken V. t. ^^^f ^^ ^^^f 
thicken V. i. «T3Dr,W-3rrrfr5|r, 

thickness w. ^TTfT /. TTOT /. 

ihiefn. ^m. ^ranCm. ^^- 

thieves n, pi, of thief, 
thigh n. 'ri^r/. ^FTTm. 
thimble n. ^ n. ^^ppT n. 
thin a. *1FT^, 'STHT ^, U^, 
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^. 

thin r. f. 'inTSP ^^(^f fTO^F^ 

thiuej^ron. 5^. 
thing w. '^^ «. ^ n. ^/. 
Jfte/I ^nr/. R^TH fn. /. 

(^)p/. ^imRfi. WRhft/: 

• think V. t. t. ^rf^q^, f^^,f^- 

«PI^, ^ Ri:l<"l, 'W'CSf, (in- 
vera.) ^^i 'HPT ^-«T^. 
thinly ad. ^t^f^lT^, ^, ^- 
%. 
—thinly dressed, ^^ff ^ 

thinner a, ^TPJIT qFTar-jgtT^. 
third <7. firH?T, ^fPT, Rf5rr. 
third w. prTOTm. ^^ f. 
thirst ». ?n^/. ^F?/, ^/. 
thirsty a. ^K^wi, ^'^, ^fF^, 



"~ to be tSirsty, ^l*$"l, {in- 

ven.) ^TR'^Jnpt. 
thirteen a. %n, WT^T. 
thirteenth a. W^BT, ^^^510". 
thirty, a. CfH. 
this pron^ ^f, fl", f". 

— this morning, ^fl^T i:i*lo6, 

3TT«rtt<tilo5l» 

— this evening, ^^TTsT ^'TT- 

— this day, ^TTsT. 



Thomas n. p. J^^ ^^. 
thorn n. «&^ m. *^^* m. 

thorough «. 5^r, qff , qw. 

those />ron. p/i*. of that, 
thou prow. ^. 
though conj, ^TCT. 

thought fi. *t»«>M-ii/. K^rrr m. 

thought pret, U p, p^ of think, 
thousand a. ^^K, t»^<^. 
thread «. CrUm. ^ n» 'J^ n. 

thread v. t. ^^Wt, 'ft^, (g- 

threaten v. t. ^^^JR^, 5|rrer- 

^raf^. ^. He threatened 
to strike, ^ J?H?"W^ ^- 

three a. ^, Rl^, f^, f^. 
Three times three are nine, 

threw pre^ o/* throw. 

throat n. ^ wi. 1°^ m. ^R^m. 

through prfp. 'l^, ^^r ^TT^- 

q5trr,3?^,W. 'S'. Through 
the village, ^Thm^ -TTT 
{^)f TR^ (TO^, iite, 
?.) Through a board, ^^Tl^ 

«TR?TK(55r4;qrar^,^. T.) 

To get or go through (with 
work, difficulty, duty, &c.)i 
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The letter came through the 
Post office, ^f%^ ^ ^. 
He did it through another, 

throw V* t. 21^, %^, ^^rrr- 

^y t(^f 2^^ ^, Sir- 

to throw away, out, off, 

— to throw down, ^TTJ^, 
thrust V. f. #^, i^M^,^- 

•~* to thrust out or away, 

thrust w. ^TO^ w. f^FRFl"/. 
thus ad. ^^, ^, inRFf, t^- 

thy prow. JSIT, W^W. 
thyseUpron. ^TT, ^IM"ll«i, 

tidings n. jo/. ^FcfqR' n. ^iW 

tie n, T^ »?, T^ w. ^^^ n, 
tie r. f . ^Npt, ^ ^fT??!', cfHT- 

tiger n. ^FT w. s^TO" m. 

light c. ?n^, T^, «TT^, ^, 

— to pull or make tight, 
^TF1%, rjir-^fTS" eK^, Bf^^i 



— to be tight, ^^T^, ^fTS" 

tighten V, t. ^^, 5T^ *^, 
^rfS" ^fT, ^KT^, 5f^o5^, ?TFI^. 

till con;. ^, ^ilt^, ^f ^T^- 
5T, ^. ^. Do not go till I 
tell you, ^BplR ^hrtRf-#[t 
Wt H^. — till now, ^- 

time n. ^/. ^WT wi, W^ m. 
n. ^in^ «i. 5^ /. feTO 
m. ^. — at that time, ^*fF, 

-^r^-^^^Nr-Rr^. — at 

what time, %^,. ^5^,^- 

I have not time to do thar, 

—a hard time, ffnTrTyJ^- 
to have a hard time, 51^ 
-^te: «7r^, fjnrm-.) ^Rt^ 

— (^)il^«l* m. ^. — in time 
or eternity, ff#3pf f%^ TT- 
^TOT* time of life or lifer 
time, «Tf3^ w. 

-^, ^lO. ^. — a second 
time, ^^'-MlH.**" three times, 
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Rrnr. ^.— This Dumber is 
three times that, ff '^^^ ^ 

Three times three are nine, 

^ f^ 5T^ «li^. — often 

times, 'ip^, ^Tt^nr. 

timid m ^^^t P^» RT^?^, 

tin n. ^^ n. ^ fU ^^f. 
tin V. t ^^ ^F^-^JnPl'. 
tired a. ^W^t ^HJW, ^t 

c5o5r. 

— to be tired, ^^f ^PF^, 

tis, it is ^JT^ ^i&^. 

to prep. -55r, -^,-^, -'^^f -T 
^. — to the house, *<M«I^ 
^'CRT, TO^, ^. — come 
to me, ^li^N*<o4 -^ ^, 
Give it to him, ^ ^'TIW ^. 

^. to this place (as far as 
this place), 'J^^T-^f. — 
to this day, «?r^-^Mt ^ 
-llt^. Hs went to (as far 
as) Poona, ^ !i"^ll5|d-<II^ 

— (^) ^mrSf. g*. I made it to 
his order, '^JT^ir ^Trat-^riPT- 

— This is not to my taste, W 

— He beat the horse to 



death, ^^ ^f^TT^ ^ W- 

— They all consented to a 
man, tiV-li-^ W^ %^. 

— Listen to me (hear me), 

^. 

"~ Attend to your work, ^- 

— He told me to my face, 

— as to this, ^r jUwHNC 

— It broke to pieces, n JT-^ 
fT W, or «^ 5«F^ 51^. 

--(8) to fT ^[PT (*^mti|xyf 

f^. ^. —to go, ^fPl', «fr3r, 
«innw, vsii<*iti, 5rRRr,«fRr- 

go to school to learn English, 

toad n. ^TJ^Nr ^ XniHT. 

to-day n. a«?. ^^T^T. 

toen. ^n. (^RT^), 'W n. m. 

(qrartt). 

together arf. T^^, T^TfT, 
R|3^, T*5T, ^d^, ^, 

told pret» 4' P* P* tf tell. 
Tornn. p. 2<v^l^^. 
Tommy n. p. J^^ ^. 
to-morrow ad, Sf n. ^^^r ^- 
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— to-morrow morning, ^- 

tonen. =FR"m. ^m. ^TRTsT 

ffii. 
tongs ». p/. f^^^^m, TT*/. 
tongue n. ^'T/. ^5^/. W 

^/. (e)^Klrr(?fPiTr^). 

to-night ad. ^^^ ^^. 

coofi(/. ft' ^. I will read this 
book too, ^ "t J^^ft 
'frtN', or #lfe 't J^T^ 

^f(3ff«Rr,^). ^. This 
is too much, ^ qrf^-^f^ 
r^(^ ^ arfvT?f ^?, or ^ 

took pret, of take, 
tool ff. ^^»^ n. ^W^ n, 51^ 
n, ^fW^ n. ^ETTOfir / (ply 
tooth n. ^m, ^TTSr/, 
torn p. ^. o/* tear. H^TITrf, 

torpid a. ft^iH, PTT%^, 3?%- 
^, »fT, STT, ftcffjjrf. 

ttnichw. ^nrfm. ftr^ w, , 
— sense of touch, RhHSTT n. 

touch r. ^ 5EfnJ ^^, f?tR^, 

to touch the heart, (inver*,) 



tough 0, WR^, '^v:^ ^nrr^ 

f^^^t 'nr^^, ^r^. 
town. ?fnr wi, 
tow ». ^ #2r5t, ^cJR^, (^fr^ 

towards pr«^ ^«'. 

town n. TR" m. n. ^i^V n. •T" 

^ n. 
toyn, #af m. ^o*"^m ^^ 

m. ^^ n. 
trade n. ^fJ m.^^RfHTm. ^TO 

trade ». «, ^^ITTK-^Sft^ iT^, 

s^^nc ^^, R^?r ^-%^. 

translate v. t. ?f< sj4<l-lTrTOT^- 

translation it. HPTOT" n. ^<«1*<I 

trap n. WI^^ m. 'TJIBT »i. 
trash ru *fw^tfrt^ n. ^^TB^f; 

/. n. Prw^ w. ^c^ /:^- 

travel «. t. '^1^, 4i^> vsn%. 
^^, JT^nEf ^T^, WicRTO 

tra\eller.7i. *<litf^ m. ^THinff 

m. RR^ m. Ph<<dr WI. 

^^ntt m. 'infer m. 

travels n. p/. ^RRT ^i. -^irt^w 
/. ftr?:^ n. ff^^ n. ^^JliH 

n. (^) trrtrt ^^i?:. 

treat t?. ^ -# ^T^,-% ^T^,-^ 
^^mK ?KT^, g-.— to treat 
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one well, ^*i^ ^i*f^ ^T^, 
'T^rnSf ^FH^ fR^. — to 
treat one ill or shamefully, 
^^R!^^ ^li€ ^ST^Ir. — to treat 
one with kindness, T^KTW 

^^^. to treat with con- 
tempt, ^^ wfitf Ri<t«tiit. 
-»T5fnT ^f^, 'irf^ ar?:^. 

(^) — to treat oC (a subject, 
science, Src), ^f^WPff ^^^ 

ven.) -ft^ *T^. 3". He 
treated of the subject of 
Astronomy, tsi-Ii^lM'**?! ^^i^ 
^F^ «ipH^ -RRj^l. This 
book treats of plants, C 
J^JHT *l(vi|R^ff 3Ti%. — Ety 
mology treats of the differ- 
ent sorts of words, &c. Ety- 
mology t ^J^^ tT^tirS 

treatment w. ^TIT^/. ^FJ%, 
— good treatment, '^\*l^ 
~~ bad or ill treatment, ^ITT 

tree n. fllT n. f^ m. ^f^ m. 

tremble t;. f. ^tM", ^^> 

trembling a. ^T^^T, «*t,««^ri, 



trembling n. *7m. ^»i.^- 

trembling ad. ^ItVT, ^<*H. 
tribe w. W m. ^ m. 'TN' n. 

«rnr/-. m^/, ^m. ^n. 

trick n. ^t^y. "^^^f. ^^ f. 

trick r. t. <4*R"I, ^ITBm". 
trickle (down) r. i. 'R^(W,. 

tried pret, if p, p» of try. 
trifle n. ^^ 'Tfe / ^«*m«|1k. 

trifle r.i. ^^fN" ft^J^ir -^r?:3|[^ 
*~ to trifle away tisne, ^^ 

trifling a, 5^*1. 

trifling n. ^J;'!^" %5rBJ-?RT^,- 

triumph n. ^^Hf w. ^FT m. ^KtT 

/. «r^vj|e|<«»K m. 
triumph i; i. ^ fM^-^JT^, 

«niPET3fPt. 
troop n. ^f. f?/. ^^/. 

—troops pi ^FfHK" m. ^tO 

y. ?^n. ^^/. 
trotn. ^^"^(^ f. T3^^ n. 
trot w. 1. f^?5T '^1^, T3T^, 
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trouble n. «W w. 'iFHT/. W:- trust v- ^, R-^fRT^, ^3nrtr-ft^- 



trouble v t. ^^^^^ ^, 5^f^» 
^RT ^, ^nr ^^ ^RTR^, 

^55^^ vsir^, 'nsFi', ^Tcz^, 

—to be troubled, J^,'?!^- 
troublesome <j. ^^TSeT^^TirTj^T- 

t*i<"fKi , fRsonrr, ^S^, 
trout n. 'T^ 'Rrnc^ 'irar. 

trudge V. i. ^T^ ^^, ^ 

title a. iin, ^RT, «TO^, ^rer- 
ft^, *Nr, ?lt2T 'frff , ^"^TT 

trumpet *I»1"H m. 
trunk n. '^^/. ^/. 

^~ trunk of a tree, ^1^ », 



— trunk of an elephant, WT 
trust n. ^^TO m. ^T^^^Eff m, 



^-WTOT ^% (invers.) ^f^- 
trust V. I ^TRIT ^T^, (mter«.) 

trusty fl. Pi^*im, /anCi-'fu 

trustworthy h^«li«, ft^^l^bff, ?• 

(trusty tot). 
truth n. ^IM^ n. ^FOT/, ^Elt^ 

«. ^f^n, 
t>ry u. i. 'T^r-IPT^ ^T^, ST^^I-^ 

fRT^JT^, 55131%, ^^tlT ^T^. 
try /; ^T^W ^^-^Tf^-^, 

^. 
tubn. %>i, 

tumble «• U ^<?J*i"l, ^^y^T- 
qT55r qpcBf^ «te%, qj^, 

tumble V. i. ^^f ^fe^ q^, 
tumbler n, ^"^^f. (*i^4i). 

turn ». qiofr/. qr^yr m. 

— by turns, ^T^TI^, ^- 
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— to take turns, 5k^MW^ 

^ (^) ^ «. ^/. 9^m. 
4<?>kH h. ^. — to take a 
turn, Wl" C. ^l^f RfPC^* 

— the road made a tiini, 

— (^)(ofmiud), W/. €Nr 

«l»^ iw. 

— (^)— a good tnrn, 'T'^ ^ 
^T?:^. -^ a bad turn, ^^^^ 

turn V. i. f^^, y^, ^ras^r, 
^^, ^^. (^) f^^, 

— to turn over, viwc^^^^r^T 

— to turn out, pR'f, PTT- 

vffrt", j^ (^T5^, r^, r) 

— to turn 'away, ^IfTfr W^, 

— to turn in, ^H W^. 

— to turn to account, *l**^ti 

turn V. t. r^<H"l, ^^5^, ^^^^ 

^T^y^, 55p[^, (^, Ti&, r ) 

— to turu over,^5^,*yn7- 



— to turn our, ^F^T <*i<^ 

— lo turu away, K^ ^^r 

— to turn to account, •fiTTTO 
5Jn5|r. 

turnip ff. ^iw<l*i^n» 

*twas, it was ^fRT ^§T. 

twelve a. ^Kl. 

twenty a. WT. 

twenty-five a. 4^^^. 

twice fld ^t^, 5t^?ar, ftr^RT. 

twign. ^^fTS'fii. c^iodi m.^€l«^l 

'twill^ it will 'iNr ^^. 
twitch ». fttl*l m. fttfvsi fn^ 
twitch w. f, i, Rlij*"), fitivs^. 
to twitch away, ftti**i 
^. 
twitch «. t. <*J<^. 
tWOfl. ^, ^, ^t^t ^• 
tyrannical a. «l^<^^, vsilwT*(, 

tyrannizes. ^. ^^ ^iT^, g^- 

tyranny n. ^^m,^5R?R^/. 

tyrant n,q^*<*l"nil m.^T^- 

U. 

Ugly <?. ^?r, j'Fi:,'3tna?,R^^, 
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UhT 



TOT. (^)^Tt^f ^hr^JT 
unable a. ^'f^^t ^inn*<ll Trff, 

— I am unable to read, *<«l 
4Nrli 5^ 5nff, or IIOT^ 

uncle n.^p5^ m-inBr m. IJnin' 

m. 
uncotntnona. •ftHNll"!, «OT- 

uncommonly ad, *^K, irOT. 
under pre/?, ^IW, *TRf, tsn»n, 

— to be under water, Wl^^lh 

under a. ^1^"^!. 
understand v. U ti*|vil^, ill^, 
^■'HI^, (inwrs.) ^llltl-^- 

understanding n. tf*<^yi JTJT 

understood jore^, 4* P- P* o/* un- 
derstand, W*^, «T^^, 5r- 

undertake w. f. fHf «5R^-^r^ 

undertook pref. of undertaken, 
undress v. t. t. ^^ ^TRTS^, qf- 

uneasiness n. *Tg^ n. "^e*^^/, 

«T^^^ II. 

13« 



unfortunate a. •WHR', ^i^f , 
ft|*fi«<<, ^Jt^r, l^y HPT- 

unfortunately arf. 5?*»H. 
unhappy a. «Tg^, »?OTn?pfr, 

jpf'^, •raw, ^5FEr, g^ 

United States n. p. ^PFT 5^1^ 

fir. 

unkind a. l^TToS Jflff, RPH^R 

unjust fl. «T5^, ^•f?k|4«*|^,^- 

unless aw;. «K ^TOT ?ir. ^. 
I shall go unless it rains, ^ 

unlike a. tlll\<sil ^fT^, tJIST, 

unpaid a. Plhi«*l ^frff, »)i««i 
'Tiff, ^ '^*45^1, >J^lli 

unpleasant a. TR^^, »TR>Rr 
^iW, flW 5TRr, -^Hiwi TTfT, 

until con;, ^'^t 'W^i ^t^, 
niwliq, cii«iija. ^. —until 

death, JfTTmiftr-qit^. — 

Do not go until I tell you, 
# ^rfilT ?IMVd, «fr* TKt. 
unto prep. -^1^,-^, -^,-^, 
-^. (to prep. 1.&2.<nfr). 
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tJSB 



op prep» Sf ad, ^# ^^^» ^I^J^I. 

— up to, -W^, -^, -^i 

— up in the air^ *fl^fll, 

— ap staire, ^RNFC, ^, 

— to eat up, w<j»i ^nPT, 
•*" to cover up, ». t- «}*"!, 

— to lay up, r. ^ 3^^ ^- 

— to shut up, «. f. ^^, 

— to get up, V. i. ^^^. (^) 

to burn up, r. ^. «ll«*l 

"~ to wind up, (thread, 8cc.) 

to wind up (a watch, &c.) 

to wind up (business, 
work, &c.) t\mw^ Wn^f 

"^ to turn up, V, t, i, «»^1 

— «to bring up (children), 
— to root or pluck up (weeds 



&c.) ^^P^, ^K'vh, 4^^"lf 

upon prgi, TC. (^) f^^- 
9*. *• upon this subjecf, ^ 

— upon the whole, ^n^RT 

upper a. ^^r^, ^^W, ^tl^- 
uprightfl. ^W. (^) MUjflfiHi , 

5=^, ^^-qi, ^^Sl-qi, ^f%- 
upset V. i. ^^^^ ^, ^4<i^. 

upset V. u ^^^, ^3^5rr mx^, 

upset pref. Sfp,p, of upset, 
upward or upwards ad. *!l^lf 

^, ^i*iiii*5, ^pjT. g-. 

He looked upward, «**H ^ 

'•*<l^. 3". upwards of 

twenty, ntlhl , R^rf^ ^- 

urge ». f . ^fllTf ^IT?:^, ^TRTT- 

rS)"^ (ql^nr55T, r). 

us pron, ^f^NI, ^TTORT. 
usen. (3^)OTqWm. ^TO n. 

— of use, ^M^l^lt, ^iTOrar. 

— to be of use, ^JTT^, c5r- 
^f 4il4fl<J q^, (inwn.) 
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— of no use, PT^TTSW, 

— to make use of,-^ «M^<| 
^T^, «hl*<lt! 5^1^. (use 

"- (^) ^^/. ^TtT/ 5r55^ m. 
use V. f. (^«r) s^TRT^^, ^JRTB 

He uses sut^ar in his tea, ^ 
^TTT?^ ^fhf ^fn^ ^f^ 

^. He uses bad language or 
words, ^ ^if^ ^trsT ^t^ 

user. t. (^) (>Trf?n^[rf lir^) 
^T^^Ft, (m«er5 ) CtrT-'^T^-^'- 
^ 3T^. ^y. He used to go, 
^r wIFT ^. That horse used 
to kick, ^ ^ ^5TrT ^TTC^ 
^, or t'n' ^t^n^ c?Trf TITT- 

— to be used to (a work, 
thing, &c.), tl«l«ft*M, (invers,) 

useful a. 3^'Wrtt, ^JHfRT, ^J#, 



usual a. Ool^l, ^f}%IRPt, f^- 
usually arf. ^fWT, *l^i*^H, 



vain fl. 5JT^, PTOTSf, PtT^sF", 

5Tt, ^T^rCr, ST55^, qt^Ko^. 

— in vain, ^, ^, ^^, 

valuable a. ^w*1l*t^, ^M^^^, 

value n. 'RM' n. i*WW/. 
valuer. ^ #^4* ♦Ha STT^, 

^FPt, Ifr^Pl", #^, JTFFl', 

vast a, ^fiK #yr, /5^ii«, ^TOT, 

^MIMK, JTW. 
vegetable n. ^FWRT/ ^TRT/. 

H<*lO /. ^tn^ f. flT^ 

vehicle n. ^f^ n. ^IRT n. 'JTfr 

n, 
venture v. i. ^ *T«Plr, 'ffT T^- 

8r. 

venture n. #^T/. 

— at a venture, ^^T^, ^ 

verse n. ^f^y. ^^HT m, — in 

verse, ^J^H^' 
versed a. P^yT, pTRT, ^W^f , 
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j^o^, ?Rrc, WRIT, ^nftw- 

- very od. 'KIT, •iRt, ys^f^T,-^. 

— the very one, ^"if ^"^i 
^, 

vessel n. IHT ». ^rft n. ^ftf^ m. 

—bloodvessel, ^^ f.^^f. 

^/> , 
vex ». ^ ^Tw, J:^-^rer %5f^ 

tian-l, ^a%, v<N"l, THI^, 

^loft}^*!, RTfW, J^slm, 

vexed a. 4- p. p. f^^2^, Jjf^, 

— to be vexed, f^^f^ ^- 
^, t^ ^, ( vexed ^WfT). 

victim n. 'RHT^J m. W m. 

victuals n. p/, ^TiT n. ^i"i n. 

vile a. 8:rr , 'inK, fitegr , f€tor, 

village n. 1R"m. n. ilR m. jfV 

/• 3^ n. ^ n. 5^ m, 
vine ft. ^/ ^y^/. (^)5T8St 

violence n. ^«|t*l< m* ^^- 
^/, mTT^/. f^iw. f^- 
^IT^/. iaif^n. ^^/. 

violent 0. ^ITf^^ir, ^^t.<*tfl, 



violently fld. WHRfTTI^, iT^- 
5^ *<^H, ^TTOI^, ^kl%, 

virtue n/ ^f.^f. ^^^ f. 
^ m. ^}Rr / -^t-i^M-f If. 

virtuous 0. •Rft*li\, ^i«l»r, 

ijHdlci, ^rftifr, ^ariprpr, 

visit H. 5^/. 5^l<^i/. «N 
"" to make a visit, go on a 

visit, Stepir^^r^-^. 

visit V. i. ^^, ^ ^, «n^, 

qifPir^T -SftPirosr «n^-^. 

visitor II. ^nj^FTm. J^^^NTT 

m. 
voice n. ^T m. ^Pft/. 5W m. 

volume fi. Jtyt* n. fHT m. 
voracious c. <5tl<|vl, WTHS^. 
voyage n. ^RT^ m. («|c*^MlR), 

W. 

waddle ». t. ^^,1^5^,^1555^ 

wag n. ^RT 5|r^r<T m. ^it^HI 
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wag V. /. fr^'fif^, ^?I^H^,(^f 
wagon n. TT^lr /. TRT m. 

waist coat n. ^^ f. 

wait V. I. 'ri^, ^^T^, tgiofe^r 

"^ to wait upon,*^ feTTff 

wake V. i, ^TRTT ff^, ^^. 
wake V. t. ^TRTT ^JT^, >;i<ifi"l. 
Waiden n. /?. J^CTT^ ^. 
walk i». »ft«I^/. R^J^R" 7,, qRT- 

^/ ^/. {\) "wr^f. 

~- to take a walk, ftiT^, 

walk r. 1. ^^r^y'l', vsiT^f, (qRr%), 

wall w. fi^/. fe^^/. ^ III. 

— tent-wall, *ftim /t 
wall (in orup) V. t. -^?N^ ^ 

^rallow r. I. ^^y ^o&"l, ^2r- 

walnut n. ^T^^J" m. 

wantn. 'HTir/. Tqt'iR' n. T- 



to be in want oF, (hi\scr$,) 

^nff^, JRW 3?^, 9Tirsr 

want V, t. {invers.) ^ifk^j IfTJ^T 

''inT^, (invers.) r^S[ ^^, 
(\) (invert,) ^^^H'-^RT^ »T^, 

ware w. fil^lti/. ^IT^ m. ^^T 



wi. 



warm a. IT^, ^^, ^l/oi, 
warm V. t. 51<ft"l, J[?:iT ^FT?:^, 

warmly Of/. ^TRT?^, rnTTO^, 

warn v. t. g-^ft"!, ^ ?r^, 
«inn«l, vTRinpl', «|l"lP|5)^ ^- 

warning n. ^^ m. ^hf^ «. ^- 

to give warning, tfUl^, 
(warn v. t 'TTfT). 

wash r. ^ ^, ^^T^r ^, ejf- 

— to wash off, ^^^ tmA, 

to wash away v. i. ^•f 

5n^. (^) v. /. ^ ^, 

watch V. ^Wr^w. ('-^x) TOTT w. 
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watch r. t. t. ^<t?R^,in«t, 

watchful a. ^HW, «IMKf, ^- 
water n. 'Jrti" 11,^^11. ^T^ n. 

'ft^ II. WT fi. qr#r n.— tn 

coMp. W^. ^, — a water 

animal^ «iw^l. 
water v, t. ^ITiPt, ^IT^ ^. 
wave ft. ^^f. ?rt^ m. ''^ 

wave ». I. fT^, 4i><4inI"|. 
wave V. t, fRJ^, Mi»«i«l, f!^- 

"" to wave (or waive) a sub- 
ject, 'jte #i^. 

waxn. 5Km. ^. n. ^W/. 

wax a. I)"ll*?l. 

wax V. *. 5K cSn^. 

wax ». t. t!^, ^RT^. 9*. — to 
wax stronger, 4o**4 thT ^- 
^, 

waxen a. ^PFRT. 

way n. 'fFT /: l|Rf »,. ?['W m. 

-^ highway, U^Rinf' m. ^f^^ 
/. ^*<^^l m. 
-]■ a little way, ^ ^ftHT, 
^ ^, 'Jt^ TO. 
•" a great way, «^, ^, 
"^ to get or be on the wayj 



•^to be out of the way,*^I^ 

•^ to be in the way, *Tf^^ 
^J?«r-'F^ TOT ^Tf%, (tfi- 

*"to get out of the way v, i. 

^PfT/. ^#/. iniif^ m. OT- 

^. Do this way, 'IT TOff" 

(^) ftlOr/. 5ifT/. ^. — this 
way, f^. — that way, ^- 
^. — which way, ^Mi*5. 
— ©very way, ^5^. 

I came this way, that way, 
# 'IT ^I^-t^TTll^s^r^ or 

(8) ^«inr m. 555rw m. ^. 

There is no other way to 

prevent it, ^^f ^f^ llft^ 

5^FCT3^Tny5nff. 
(K)^m. ^. He will have 

his way, 'Jt W(^ ^FttrT. 
we pron. *7rW. 
weak a. ^TOtF, jfe, fM», 
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weakness n. ^T?rrtfiWn. jfeWT 

weanv. t. VPT iS^^lW, ^IJW 

weaned a. *IK^, ^TR ^^I^'^5L 

— to be weaned, t5l*l wT* 

weapon n, ^RST n. C^ n^ 

*n5^ n. 

wear». ^. ^^, ^H^, ^5T^, 

— to wear out, W^l <k^-1 

— to wear awa^ or down, 

— he wears a cheerful coun- 
tenance, »^ir55T ?r^^ 

wearv. i. fS:^, ^HPt, U^. 

— to wear out, #+ fi^, 

to wear away, fS^FT. 
wear n. ^^^ /. *lltiJft /. 
weather n. ^^ /. iTTO m* 
weave ». f. f^^. 
wedding n, ^(^ n. ^^ n. 



weed n. pR^ n. ^T^f ti. 
weed V, t. RT5J",%»F|", ^^T^vjS)-^ 
PR^ ^rS^, 5f^, a?)^- 

weekw. ^^vJT m. ^IW^ «. 

weepv. 1, <r^, ?3t^ •KT'lr, 

weigh r, t, ^«"l, J^, ^viR 

^K^, f^, m^ qTf^r, 

weigh t. f. (mrcrs.) f^R^T^- 

weighing n. g^ll /. 1«R' T- 

^ n. 'SF'IFr n. 
weight 71. ^^R* n. ^N" m. If- 

^ n. ^ m. ^^^^ n. 

•^ of weight, ^^l-lJ, ^r«R- 

weighty a. ^^SPT'STR:, «*^HNI, 

elcome n. ^NNi5<MH n. WPT 
fi. ^' He gave me a hearty 
welcome, ^^ ^^ STPR- 

welcome i/, ^. — You are 
welcome to this, ^ 'f ^" 

~" You are welcome here, 

— You are welcome to stay 
as long as you please, 'J^n 
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v^elcome v. t. ^I^W^^tMH ^r- 

well a. ^tr, ^ppsr. (^)Frrr- 
flr, g^ar?^, jF^» f^- 

well ad. ^, ^T#, *f^- 

— as well as not, ^HIRPp, 

Mary said they could let 
him go as well as not, ^ 

•1^ 5tfl^ ^innA. — I can 
do it as well as not, *i^l W 

— as well as, 'T^^T '^^FT, 
flrfli*!! !!%,• ••?!%. g^. I 
can do this as well as you, 

ii^ f^T ?i% »T^ "^ ^rftrrt 
^, or JPT 55^iRrrft#- 
cr#t ^ft^ ^- - (^) 

fl", a^ ff. g-. He came as 
well as his father, ^ ^TIFT 
tm^ 'TPTf^ «Tr^. I am 
pleased to hear of your 
good behaviour as well as 
your progress in study, ( or I 
am not on}y pleased to hear 
of your good behaviour but 
also of your progress &c,) 

welln. f^fnC/. «7TTm. f^ w. 



wentprcif. tf go. 

wept pr«*. of weep, 

were pret. of be, (^$i"^l). 

west n. ^a. ^Jfk^ f. ^rf^^- 

western a- <rfinT, «rfil^, ^V 

West Indies «. p. «R^^ ^Jft 

wet n. ^ n. ^ n. j 
wet a. ^t^9 pT^r^. 

— a wet day, MM^Nl f^^, 

— a wet nurse, '5»H*tmi. 

— to be wet, nTSn. 

— to make wer, PT^TRT. 
wet V. t. W^rf^. 

whale n. *iWl'^l ^HT vsTTW. 
w|iat pron, ^RK, <Jl"HI, ^-^. 

— She did not know what it 
was to be sick, fl^ff 1^ 

when ad. %^T, S^ • • • ^^, 

H«^l. ^, When will you 
come? 5^f %^ 'ir^? 

— I JwillJ do this when 
he comes, «l®^l ^ ^^, 

^s^ #? ^itt^ or ^ ^n^rr- 

TT # f ^Kt?^,— When he 
saw me he ran off, **^' ^flj^f 
^ qSRf it^.-— When I was in 
thehouselsawhim, ^ ^RT- 

Ti^ «T^f tm^ 'ni^. — I 

met him when J was walking 
in the street, # l^m^ 
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ilHt 



^T^Rf «T^^2I55r5te^, or 

whence ad, ^"f^* 

whenever act. Sfs^t ?f(t...«tj«^l, 

where flii. ^1^,=^, #^'* -^r 

—"any where, ^i^ ^^. 
—nowhere, ^f^^^. 
•^every where, W T^^KFu, 

whereas arf, ^^ *ltwi. 
wherever a</. ^i^ ^, %^ ^. 

wherefore ad. 'JT^TT, ^JTOrff. 

(^)^? ^rararJf? mrssml 

whereupon ad. ^^H^K, 3TT,%s^T. 



vhetheroi^. *f ^fRT? (^)^ 

— whether or not, l**'l 
^rff. 9*. I do not know whe- 
ther he will come or not, ^( 

which pron. ^iTOT-^-^t *^''«'^«- 
^. which man, ^M^ MV^. 

— Which is the hest, this or 
that? If^^'^^^^t^? 

^. I have read the book 
which you gave me, W 5^*** 
pff ^I5rr f5^ ^ JBIT ^P?^, or 

I saw a snake which wa8> 
14 



three feet lonfr, ^ ^ 5ft- 
^NT WT ''IT Mlf^wi, or ^ 

^TT fmT' I received a letter 
which is well written. 'W- 

^rn^ RTf S^ ^, or ^PF^ 

I'i^ftS 8?!^ «tS ^nr q^ inr- 

^5"«Tr^, There was no fmit 
on the trees which were near, 

while n. ^ m. *^ m. 

•~ a long while, •iicl«* m. 

: This is not worth while, 

while arf. #Tif^—?IMV^, 5^- 
^TO, 8?^, g*. Sit still 
while I read, #T^?f ^Rf^T^- 
^, ^ttVi^ ^afN"^, I came 
in while he was speaking, ^ 

^M' They used to do so 
while they were small, W 

^. 
whim n. f^T^J^ m. <J^f m, ^- 

whimsical a. «50^K, tJ^RT^, 

whip n. "^1^* m. ^FT^ m. 
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whip*. «, w^,(^*mn%,e- 

widblle ». * ?ft* fraft^, t>«5 

rpff, in^, %Tr, 'frn', ^Sfct 

(^KPR-). 

whither fldL <|pfi)*3 , ftHjt 

whittle V. U ^^9 ^KTI^f (^- 
who jrrpn* ?CK. ^. Who are 

Tb« ipan who came here vee 
lerday is a bad iimn, ^T^- 

w ^Riv i?rw ^ #r ^>-'- 

A W«a came yesterday who 
V)ld me 80, ^TToT ^ilT W^ 

A woman who had three 
ofiildren died this morning, 

ffr^ffltt^ifSf^^, or «nwi 

«^!T ©ir» ( saw a man who 
had broken hj# leg, Ht9W^ 
^\^\^\ JTT^ V^ mft^il, or 



Ann was a child ikrt yevtri 
old who was good and kind 
to all (p. 4), •JR' 5fn|^ 

A man who came that way 
said &c. (p 6), S^T ^H^^^ 

*"* He is a man who has been 
in the service of many peo« 

pie, ^ ^ ShiWr '*Rrtt 

"^ There was a man there 
whose name was Rama, i^w 

"^ Those who stood near 
heard ihe voice, ^f^ ^ 

•*• Where is the man who 
owns this horse, IT ^l^f^r 

""^ Where is tJ»e man who 
brings the water^ *lFfffTW 

•^ Where is the man who 
owns this cart* ^fniwi iM 
^^ 
wtioerer proii. W »*Mf»*»«^J, 
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whole fl. W^,^^,Mj^, JT, 
mu, ^W^t ^W^, ^^^f, 
ITT. (R) tTT, -eTTW, ^Tf, 

— wbole luiiiiber, ^<^. 
wholesome a. «W, ^^RTT, JS"- 

wholly ad. ^T?T, Pm*T, 
Pf^lJ", R^^, TOT, ^^R, 

whose profi. ^t'TRT, ^^^^, 

wicked a, J^, ^ffr, J^, 

wickedness «. f^TT n. ^Slf /. 

^W ». ^iTT n. «Wl m. 

wide a. ^, #5r, JT^r^, f^W- 

widow w. ft>f^/, rrST/. %T?& 

/. ^f' ^ ^ ^ 

wife «. ii^*i/. qft /: '^'Slr /: 

wigwam ». ar^NSf/. ^?^ «. 
wild a. KR^y U^W, \^in?t, 

(^) »?^nr, %^, ^r^frr. 

— to run wild, Kl^h K[^, 

wild n. ^^ n. ^ ». 
wilderness «. ^f*f n. ^ «. 

ifif^ n. HT'^ n. 
wildness n. S^rnrCf/. %|{t /. 



/• 



will w. T^f. 5^^/. 

— with good will, f^fn, 

will r. t. r^kf ^Kl^ -PfW 
^.^, (invers.) f^^-^ 

-?jCr ^^^. 

will I. a. fT ^[W Hft'sq^iFP 
^^f^. ^. lie will go, ^ 
Wi^. — He will not go, ^ 

William n. p. J^^lff. 
willing a. ^f^, ^, ^CT#, 

willingly fl/^. ^^,^?ngiiiW. 
Wilson n. p. Jirrort^k 
wiitv. a. will 'inn'f5:#r35CT, 

q^f^^, ^. Thou wilt go, 
wilt V. i. ^1f^, ^tWlr, ^p5%, 

wilt V t. ^Iwsn'^, t}*^*** 

winv. <. f^"lr, Wi*ft") ,^ifcl%t 
wind (^t^) n. ^TTOT m. ^ «. 

wind (tj) r. t. ^fSi^, li%, 

— ' to wind up (a watch, 
machine), f^ ^. (%) 
•~"to wind up (bustaessy kc.) 
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^^f ^Ewnr ^ir^, jpr- 

.wind r. i. ^^f HT^, ^Ri^, 

winding a. ^WRT, ^fetT, ^fT 

window n. WT^/. «0*C m. 

wine n. STOTH m. 
wing », <f^ tn. W m. 
wink n. pTW vi. 'T^^ w. ». 
wink r. i ^^ QT^, ^<»7I?r 

winter ti. ft^TSST /». ^fpRfr^ 
winter V. i. r^^f3S2jf% RtTO 51T- 

winter t» t ft^J^^R^^'S- 

wipe V. t. 3^. 

to wipe away, off, 5*ir* 

wisdom n. ilH" n. ^LrfHTTT n. 

Rr>^ m. *T^^/. ^^TsT w. / 
wise a. ifT#, Rs*T, ^^, JW- 

iir=r, HIT, OTfW, ^, ^ 

wish fi. V^^f. 'Hrt^ m. ^- 

. wish 9. /. t. r^s^, i:^ur nT«t 

-^^, (inters.) I^T-^^ 

wished (for), f^B^, fC. 
with prrp. ^^Jl^f, *Jlt, ^, 

^Wjf, ^hrr, ^rftfT, w^ 



Come with me, ♦HVlltl*!^ 
-^0^1. ^.— He came with 
hi? horse, ^ ^llo^ll ^hSTT- 
girt TT^, or ^»?n«T^t3T 

I have ten ruppes with me, 

He did it with his hand,HH 

*^. — with difficulty, ^~ 

-('<J)-n;T5f,-%. g*. What will 
yon do with this? 'IT^-^- 

— (k) aTOTT. ^. He came to 
school with dirty hands, ^ 

wi^ irrcr *i^*i" ^wrttw- 

— The man with a hat on, 
<?l5ni«l. The man with the 
cart, Trff^lW. 
withdraw ». t. f^, ^TPt^af^, 

withdraw r. ^ 'KT?^, ^^^ 

wither ». t ^^, ^riril^, 

^Sti?^, ^ff55^, g^- 

wither t>. *. g^^f ^» *ft^» 
withered a. Sr p- fK ^K^^, 
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won 



within prep. 'TRT, ^, ^rtrp". 
without prep, "^^t "ftr^TT, 

f^f Rrt, 5frff, ^st^f ^ 

^3^, m -(fn com/).) 
""■ He has been out begging 
all day without getting any 
thing, R^RERTC ^TNT Wf^ 

lean do without it,f *i*1^ 

without ad. ^Tl??:. 

witness ft. ^IRli"m. ^TlW^TTm. 

wolf n. «i^<(l »i. f^m. 

wolves f;!. ofvfo\L 

wx)raan n. ^/. ^PT^^ 1T^ / 

women p/. of woman. 

won pret. of win. 

wonder w. ^TT^ n. ^T^^ n. 

wonder r. t. ^^ ^T^, Rr^'PT 

wonderful «. ^*lt*lR*, »?r^- 

wout» will not 'irar^&T. 
woodn. ^I^n. ^^ ti. (^) 



wood a. (wooden 'TRT). 
wooden a, «kvir, STRT^r^r. 
woods n. pi. ^ n. H'R" n. •T- 

wooln. «i*i /. ^*f/. jafrnir 

/. ^/. ^ 

wool-combern. ^t^K^t^f fifSff- 

^ m. 
woollen a. #^, ^*fl^l, 

word n. "^U^ m. «T^ n. (^) ^- 

wwf ^f ^rw n. 'IW/. 

'^Z ^^/. ^*INI< m. 

wore /?ref . o/* wear, 
workn. ^T^n. «f^ m. ^^ 
m ^T^^ n. ^ n. f^ w. 

^n. ^rftnrfr/:(^)^- 

^Pf /. ^Tm. ^I^ m. (^) 

workt;. t. ^W ^^, ^^, 

^Tf^, ^iT^m ^T^^. (^) ^- 
^fo5-%^lt3r^ f^. (9) 

work V. t. *lfll€ v5T^,-?fNrr 

— to work hard (oxen Itc.) 

— (^f 2r^3^, *l^M«l. 
working o. ^^Sf'Tr, ^TW ^RT- 

'nrr, *tei^, ^sr^tot, ^ranir. 

world n. ^TT n. J}^ f, fWT/. 
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m. ^i^ m. ^n. ^ 
worldly <i.THr,^6Rt,tItlli^*. 
wormwood «. ^RfTT m. 
worn p, p» of wear, 

"*" worn out, «tW, «J1I. 

worse fl, ^rnnr ^^-^nf , ^cv:\ 

"^ He becomes worse, ^ 
worship II. ^^^ n. ^ f 

worship V /. V5p|", JSf^, ^^- 

worst 0. ^^^^r^-^TT^. 
—at the worst, M<l*lfff, Pt- 

worth n. ftrWTcT/. ^ n. ^tj^- 

worth a. RTWrfr^^ 4il<?51^|. 

worthy «r. ^r"r, itm, ^t'rar, 

would r. a. ^I^mWf ^(^f 

^*f*r«R?f. g-. He would 
not hear me, ^fTlS^^^.— 
H« said he would go, ^ ^- 
iT, W ?^ ^JHWS.— He 
said he would not go, ^ W- 



— I would rellv»»uif-l knew, 
JFT 3T3^ ^^ ^ W ^- 
^f, — Had I known I would 
h«ve t<»ld ^ou, 'TT WPl^ 3T- 

^% ^ 5Pir 5^ ^ir*w^ *TOt. 

"^ If you would be a good 
child I wouM not punish you, 

5* psrraiw ^ Tft^.— He 

would go, ^iirC^.— She 
would eat (used to eat)onripe 
fruit, ^ ftT% qiS ^mf «i%. 

would*nt, would not, 'ff'^t W^» 

yfovepret of weave. 

wound n. «renr/. ^TTT «. ^ m. 

wound r. t. ^TOT ^T^, ^rr 

wound pret, Sf p\ p. <if wind, 
wrap (round, up) w. *. «I«^«*^, 

^B^, ^^, 5J^^. 
wretch «, t^ m. •fTTT^ m. H^l- 

wretched a. 'CT^ ^Tf#, %^, 

— wretched state or condi-' 
. tion,^/. "^n. f^/. 

wretchedness it. ^^ n, ^tT /. 

wrinkle II. ^p Cf^/^^ /> 
wrinkle «. t. tj^3»^""i- 
wrinkle r, i. ^^J'l't. ^ 

write r. ^ i. f^'ft^, ^^. 
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ZER 



— to write down, *<U "I, f^- 

writing a, fi^^qim. 
writing n. ^^ m. ^^ n. fwHJ"! 
n. i^ Vi «T2f^ n. p/. 
hand- writing, ^tjjf» n 

written p, p. of write, 
written a, J^^S^, fwK«lH. 
wrong a. ^T^t ^^^, ^RT 

^t, i^ miff ^ft^ ^^, 

•fOj'^, 3T^[f^, «T5ra. 
•^ to be wrong, 'g*^, (in- 
ifert.) ^ «ra^. 
Wrong n. ^HfrW n. ^T^RIPT w. 

wrong V. t. -^ *T5?^TR" ^TT^I', -% 



wrote pret, of write. 

wry a. ^RT^, ^, ^, (^/t). 

Y. 

yard n. ^^TT m. ^TT ». (^) 

yearn. ^ n. ^f^ f. ^i^i 
m. (^) ^^ n. ^^ m. 
"~ He is ten years old, ^ 

yellow a. PRST, ^. 
yellowish a. rTf^T. 
yet ad. ft'T, fl", ff, #. 
yesterday n. iirf, Wf^ n. 
yet con;. ?nnPt, qff, N*lr|if^. 



yield v. t. ^, (inrer*.) ^5W 
yield v. i. W^, T^f mfit^ 

W^, %^^, ^rjar ffit. 

yonder erf. ^, ^^^, RT^. 
yonder or yon a. n^T^, ^^^f 

you pron. jiJr, pir^T, j^nH, 

you'll, you will ^fr^r ^^. 
young fl. ?r^7T, ^RFT, ^t^W, 

— young oncj WT m. f^ 

n. ^ n. 
young n. ^m. p/. f# n.p/. 
younger a. WRT ^1"H-«I4W 

youngest a. ^J^ ai^ll-^^FfT- 

your pron. g*f^I, •TPTcn', JITT. 
yours pron. fT^. (H|4J|ftH|l|). 
^. This is ray book, that is 

yours, t j^^nr iirif »?/t ^ 5?. 

yourself pron. ^?(W, ^^, 

you've, you have 'ff^ ^Sl'T. 
you're, you are W^B^T^. 

Z. 
Zealn. «?rW/. «Trf^raW n. 

zealous a. ^Trft^RT, «?lt^, •f- 
Zero n. ^pT n. ^ n. 
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